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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


IN discussing the Speech from the Throne which closed the 
The War Clou q,Parliamentary Session on August 14, we com- 

mented on the omission of all reference to the 
momentous question which even at that time exercised all 
serious students of foreign affairs, viz., the growing tension 
between Russia and Japan. We even hazarded the prediction 
that the crisis in the Far East “ might not inconceivably eclipse 
all other issues during the autumn.” This forecast has not been 
verified, for our political arena has been monopolised by a devour- 
ing domestic topic, and the intervening months have brought 
no radical change in the relations between the Governments of 
St. Petersburg and Tokyo. At the time of writing, however, 
the situation appears to be gathering to a head, and fears are 
entertained that the New Year may open under the depressing 
influence of a war cloud. Indeed, the peril of the position can be 
measured by the fact that the maintenance of peace depends 
upon the ability of the reasonable elements in the Russian Govern- 
ment to re-assert themselves at the eleventh hour over the adven- 
turous elements which have lately gained the upper hand and 
which are apparently resolved upon war at any price. The 
Emperor Nicholas, whose love of peace is not questioned by any 
sincere person, will undoubtedly continue to exert himself in 
favour of the cause which he has at heart, and there is always 
ground for hoping, until the first shot has been fired, that as his 
Majesty was strong enough to control the War party who desired 
to exploit our difficulties in South Africa during the ci itical winter 
of 1899 and 1900, when every preparation had been made tor the 
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mobilisation of a Russian army on the Afghan frontier, so on the 
present occasion he may be able to prevent his fire-eaters from 
pursuing their quarrel with Japan. That this is no unfair state- 
ment of the issue is clear even if we accept the officious accounts 
circulated in Europe by Russian partisans, of the prolonged 
negotiations between the Governments of St. Petersburg and 
Tokyo concerning Manchuria and Korea, which are the two great 
bones of contention. According to these versions the Japanese 
would appear to have acted with the utmost forbearance and 
moderation towards the highly provocative policy which Russia 
has pursued in Manchuria ever since she succeeded, with the 
assistance of Germany and France, in ejecting Japan from Port 
Arthur and the Liao-tung Peninsula. We are told by our 
Russian informants, as well as by obsequious German mouth- 
pieces of Russia, that the Mikado’s Government are inclined to 
recognise the fait accompli in Manchuria, but that Russia on her 
side is not prepared to reciprocate this reasonableness, and that 
she coolly proposes to meet Japan’s recognition of her pre- 
dominance in Manchuria bya claim to commanding positions 
in Korea. 


The negotiations between the two Powers have remained 
shrouded in mystery, but if it be true, as we are 
invited to believe by Russians and their German 
satellites, that Japan is being called upon both to 
recognise Russian ascendency in Manchuria and to make vital 
concessions in Korea, it becomes patent to every unprejudiced 
observer—and we can claim to be able to discuss Russian policy 
without prejudice—that the statesmen of St. Petersburg are 
responsible for the present diplomatic deadlock, and theirs will 
be the responsibility should the deadlock develop into war. 
That Russia should, in spite of her promises to the United States 
as regards “open doors” and other meaningless phrases which 
gratify Anglo-Saxon diplomatists, be resolved to maintain a 
position in Manchuria upon which she has expended so much 
blood and treasure, has always seemed to us to be human nature. 
In her place we should probably do likewise, though we hope 
that British statesmen would have been less ready to make illusory 
promises simply in order to get rid of importunate interrogators. 
But if Manchuria be a natural object of Russian ambition, any 
one who takes the trouble to look at the map can see for himself 
that it is essential to the security of Japan that the adjoining king- 
dom of Korea should be completely free from all foreign control. 
The Japanese Empire already contains nearly forty-five million 


Manchuria 
and Korea. 
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people, and the one available outlet for their surplus population 
is Korea, which is also regarded as the future granary of Japan. 
If is therefore utterly inconceivable that a high-spirited or even 
a self-respecting people in Japan’s position should permit any 
other Power to obtain a footing in Korea, either in the shape of 
commercial concessions which might develop into political 
settlements, or coaling-stations almost within sight of the 
Japanese coast, yet such appear to be the objectives, or at any 
rate the demands of Russian diplomacy. According toa Japanese 
saying the master of Korea is the master of Japan. Consequently 
the independence of Korea from hostile influence is clearly an 
interest for which Japan would feel bound to fight, and it has 
long been a matter of sheer amazement to us that the Russians, 
who are credited with astuteness, should apparently have been 
wholly unable to realise this obvious fact, and should have 
engineered themselves into a diplomatic position, offering no 
alternative between a humiliating reculdde and a war, for which 
the Government of the Tsar is quite unprepared. The only 
explanation of the crisis is, as we have suggested, that the Russian 
War Party regard any war as preferable to any peace. Japan on 
her side has made it abundantly plain that she does not want war, 
although she is, both in a naval and a military sense, the master 
of the situation. Financially the two Powers are said to be about 
on a par, as they are equally lacking in the sinews of war, and 
both would find some difficulty in borrowing in foreign capitals. 


According to a competent analysis of the naval position,* the 
Russians have seriously strengthened their Far 


ae Naval Eastern Fleet during the negotiations, as two 
and Military ful d catiiesi “ii sel 
Position. powerful modern battleships, viz., the Czarivitch 


and Bayen, have lately joined Admiral Starck’s 
Far Eastern Squadron, and at the close of the year the two 
opposing fleets are composed as follows: 


Russia (Admiral Starck) : Japan (Admiral Togo) : 
7 modern battleships, 6 battleships, not so modern as 
2 modern armoured cruisers, the Russian, 
9 protected cruisers, 6 modern armoured cruisers, 
35 torpedo craft. 16 protected cruisers, 


70 torpedo craft. 


The Japanese fleet can look for no reinforcements in the near 
future, whereas it is announced that Russia is despatching another 
battleship, two cruisers, and six torpedo vessels via the Medi- 
terranean, while an additional Russian battleship, as well as a 


* See Daily Mail, Saturday, December 19. 
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cruiser and six more torpedo boats are expected to leave the 
Baltic early in the New Year, thanks to the good offices of 
Germany, who as agent provocateur is so desperately anxious to 
precipitate a conflict which might conceivably embrace her 
principal competitors, that she is believed to have given Russia a 
guarantee to bar the Baltic to any hostile fleet in the event of a 
European war. On paper, Japan has little if any advantage in 
ships over Russia, even at the present moment, but according to 
the best judges the Japanese Navy is altogether superior, owing 
to its homogeneity and the trained capacity of its officers, to the 
improvised vessels manned by scratch crews and comparatively 
untrained officers, which Russia is feverishly assembling under 
Admiral Starck’s command. Moreover, Japan would have an 
incalculable advantage in fighting in her home waters, with all 
the resources of a great nation behind her fleet. An inconclusive 
naval battle would be nothing like as serious for Japan as it 
would be for Russia. Even if the latter succeeded in defeating 
the former at sea, it is difficult to see what injury she could 
inflict on a country defended by armed forces containing nearly 
half a million men. On the other hand, the naval defeat of 
Russia might conceivably involve the collapse of her Far Eastern 
Empire, as Japan would be able to follow up her victory 
by placing at least 150,000 men on Russia’s flank. The position 
is discussed in an interesting article by “ Our military Correspon- 
dent” in the Westminster Gazette—a paper which has certainly 
shown no prejudice against Russia or any partiality for Japan— 
who points out “ It really looks as if Russian diplomacy has so 
ordered its doings that Russia runs the risk of a war for which 
she is unprepared. Though the surprises of maritime warfare 
are many, and the fighting qualities of the Russians beyond 
dispute, the balance of chances in the Far East inclines for the 
moment in favour of Japan at sea, and largely in her favour 
on land, presuming a naval victory at the outset.” Although 
Russia possesses considerable forces scattered throughout 
Eastern Asia, amounting it is thought to 200,000 men, she does 
not seem to have any mobile field force to match the army 
which Japan could put in the field once she had secured 
command of the sea. As the writer points out, the evidence is 
conflicting as to the number of Russian troops, but in any case a 
large proportion of them are engaged in guarding frontiers and 
fortresses, and little reliance could be placed on a single line of 
railway as a channel for reinforcements after the owtbreak of 
war. Then again, how does Russia propose to sustain herself 
at sea? Could she despatch any reinforcements? Is not 
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Vladivostok already sealed up, and what are the repairing capa- 
cities of Port Arthur ? At the same time, however conscious she 
may be of her military superiority, it is clear to every unbiased 
onlooker that Japan cannot permit Russia to indefinitely pursue 
her present policy of procrastination, combined with the despatch 
of a steady stream of naval and military reinforcements, and it is 
as certain as anything can be in human affairs that the Govern- 
ment of the Mikado will be shortly compelled in self-defence to 
take some step, obliging Russia to show her hand. If the latter has 
been indulging in a gigantic bluff, as is believed by many shrewd 
observers, it has certainly been carried to a dangerous point. 
Poker is the last game to play with a determined people such as 
the Japanese, who have a clear conception of their national 
policy, and a sober judgment as to their national resources. 


If Russia has gained in a military and naval sense by prolong- 
ing the negotiations, Japan has scored a valu- 


sages able political victory. A few months ago public 
Political nee : js 

; opinion in that country was distracted by con- 
Prestige. 


flicting counsellors, while the civilised world was 
exceedingly critical, not to say suspicious of the policy of Japan, 
who was represented as being anxious to try conclusions with 
a great European Power from love of glory. English opponents 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance did not hesitate to declare that 
the Mikado’s Government were taking advantage of our Alliance 
to force the pace and break the peace, simply to gratify an 
Oriental lust for fighting. Japan’s conduct during these trying 
months has been beyond all praise and has disarmed all such 
criticism. It would be difficult to cite any instance of a Power 
threatened as she is threatened taking such infinite pains or 
showing such infinite patience in doing all that is possible for 
the preservation of peace. The effect of this admirable modera- 
tion has been equally remarkable both at home and abroad. To- 
day the Japanese people are united in their determination to 
uphold their vital interests at all costs, and they have succeeded 
in completely convincing the civilised world of their good faith. 
Outside Germany — which diplomatically is a mere satrapy of 
Russia—no serious person pretends that the statesmen of Tokyo 
would be responsible for the disastrous development of the 
present crisis. They have secured the approval of other Powers, 
and even a cynic like Bismarck was conscious of the value of 
the moral asset. In Great Britain there has been a complete 
change of tone, and we find such opponents of the Japanese 
Alliance as the Westminster Gazette declaring in a leading article : 
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“Whatever we may think of the policy which dictated the 
Treaty, there it is, and we are bound loyally to adhere to its 
terms.” 


We cannot help regretting that our statesmen should have 
taken so little trouble to educate the nation in 
the spirit. and purport of the Alliance between 
Great Britain and Japan, which is now at last 
recognised as having been an event of supreme importance. 
We may be sure that this momentous departure on our part 
has never been absent from the minds of the advisers of 
the Mikado since it was signed nearly two years ago, and it has 
undoubtedly exercised an immense influence upon Japanese 
policy during the present negotiations with Russia. But such 
is the ingrained indifference of our public men to any issues, 
however important, which do not happen to affect General 
Elections or by-elections, that no serious attempt has been made 
by leading statesmen of either political party to explain the Far 
Eastern crisis to the British people. We therefore make no apology 
for recalling what is technically termed “ the Agreement between 
Great Britain and Japan,” which was signed on January 30, 1902, 
and published on February 12. It is in substance an offensive 
and defensive Alliance of the approved Continental pattern, 
though apparently very few Englishmen realise the responsibilities 
that we have thereby incurred—wisely as we have always 
maintained in these pages. In his covering and explana- 
tory despatch (January 30, 1902), Lord Lansdowne informed 
Sir Claude Macdonald, the British Minister in Tokyo, that the 
new Agreement was the outcome of the events of the last two 
years in the Far East, which had impressed on Great Britain and 
Japan the fact that they had common interests, and as a result 
of “their close and uninterrupted communications,” the two 
Powers had become convinced that their policy was “ identical.” 
Consequently “it has resulted that each side has expressed the 
desire that their common policy should find expression in an 
international contract of binding validity.” Lord Lansdowne 
emphasised the essentially pacific charater of the Agreement, 
which specifically disclaimed “ any aggressive tendencies either 
in China or Korea,” but the High Contracting parties, neverthe- 
less, recorded their determination to uphold their interests should 
they be endangered, and it would, therefore, be admissible for 
either of them to take precautionary measures “ not only in the 
case of aggressive action, or of an actual attack by some other 
Power, but in the event of disturbances arising of a character to 


Our Alliance 
with Japan. 


atl 
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necessitate the intervention of either of the High Contracting 
Parties for the protection of the lives and property of its subjects.” 
The principal obligations undertaken by the signatories of the 
Agreement were the maintenance of a strict neutrality “in the 
event of either of them becoming involved in war,” and “ of 
coming to one another’s assistance in the event of either of them 
being confronted by the opposition of more than one hostile 
Power.” Lord Lansdowne concluded his despatch by reiterating 
that Great Britain had been largely influenced in entering into 
this Agreement “ by the conviction that it contains no provisions 
which can be regarded as an indication of aggressive or self- 
seeking tendencies in the regions to which it applies.” It in no 
way threatened the present position or the legitimate interests of 
other Powers, and that part of it “which renders either of the 
High Contracting Parties liable to be called upon by the other 
for assistance can operate only when one of the allies has found 
himself obliged to go to war in defence of interests which are 
common to both, when the circumstances in which he has taken 
this step are such as to establish that the quarrel has not been of 
his own seeking, and when, being engaged in his own defence, 
he finds himself threatened, not by a single Power, but by a 
hostile coalition.” Lord Lansdowne, while expressing the hope 
that the Agreement would make for the maintenance of peace, 
added that, “should peace unfortunately be broken, it would have 
the effect of restricting the area of hostilities.” 


We make no apology for reproducing the text of the Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement, which is certainly the most 


Text of the important international document to which any 
Treaty. British Minister has affixed his signature in our 
generation. 


Agreement between Great Britain and Japan, signed at London, 
January 30, 1902. 

The Governments of Great Britain and Japan, actuated solely by a desire to 
maintain the satus guoand general peace in the extreme East, being moreover 
specially interested in maintaining the independence and territorial integrity of 
the Empire of China and the Empire of Corea, and in securing equal opportu- 
nities in those countries for the commerce and industry of all nations, hereby 
agree as follows: 

Article I—The High Contracting Parties, having mutually recognised the 
independence of China and of Corea, declare themselves to be entirely unin- 
fluenced by any aggressive tendencies in either country. Having in view, how- 
ever, their special interests, of which those of Great Britain relate principally 
to China, while Japan, in addition to the interests which she possesses in China, 
is interested ina peculiar degree politically, as well as commercially and in- 
dustrially, in Corea, the High Contracting Parties recognise that it will be 
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admissible for either of them to take such measures as may be indispensable in 
order to safeguard those interests if threatened either by the aggressive action 
of any other Power, or by disturbances arising in China or Corea, and necessi- 
tating the intervention of either of the High Contracting Parties for the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of its subjects. 

Article //.—If either Great Britain or Japan, in the defence of their respec- 
tive interests as above described, should become involved in war with another 
Power, the other High Contracting Party will maintain a strict neutrality, and 


use its efforts to prevent other Powers from joining in hostilities against its 
ally. 


Article II[.—If in the above event any other Power or Powers should join in 
hostilities against that ally, the other High Contracting Party will come to its 


assistance and will conduct the war in common, and make peace in mutual 
agreement with it. 


Article ]V.—The High Contracting Parties agree that neither of them will, 
without consulting the other, enter into separate arrangements with another 
Power to the prejudice of the interests above described. 

Article V—Whenever, in the opinion of either Gre:t Britain or Japan, the 


above-mentioned interests are in jeopardy, the two Governments will communi- 
cate with one another fully and frankly. 


Article Vi—The present Agreement shall come into effect immediately after 
the date of the signature, and remain in force for five years from that date. 

In case neither of the High Contracting Parties should have notified twelve 
months before the expiration of the said five years the intention of terminating 
it, it shall remain binding until the expiration of one year from the day on which 
either of the High Contracting Parties shall have denounced it. But if, when 
the date fixed for its expiration arrives, either ally is actually engaged in war, 
the alliance shall, 24s0 facto, continue until peace is concluded. 


We have. no sympathy with those who attempt to discount our 

A, Comatinatet obligations under this Agreement by laying stress 
Situation, °" its letter and ignoring its spirit. They emphasise 

the fact that we only become involved in the event 

of some other Power making common cause with Russia, and 
that the menace of our action would be a sufficient deterrent to 
a hostile Power such as Germany, while our present relations with 
France are alleged to make it out of the question that she should 
take the field on opposite sides to ourselves in a purely Russian 
quarrel which is believed not to be within the four corners of 
the Dual Alliance. We are even told that it would not suit Russia 
to be joined by an ally whose intervention would immediately 
involve our intervention on the other side. Therefore, it is 
argued, the réle of Great Britain and France would, in the event 
of a war between Russia and Japan, consist of the comparatively 
easy task of keeping the ring for the combatants. We are unable 
to share this facile optimism, because it is an axiom that War 
always produces surprises, and no one can say confidently what 
might be the effect on the French public, which has an immense 
material stake in Russia—quite apart from the very strong 
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popular feeling in France in favour of her ally— supposing Japan 
were palpably getting the best of it. The position of any 
Parisian Cabinet would in such a contingency become exceed- 
ingly difficult, all the more as Germany would exploit the crisis 
by making the running with Russia, while the Nationalist Oppo- 
sition in France, which is always formidable during international 
crises, would endeavour to stampede the Republic into a war 
which would in any event put an end to a hated régime. These 
combined factors might be too strong for any Government, how- 
ever pacific, and France might therefore find herself sucked into 
a war, even though her intervention on the side of Russia 
ipso facto compelled us to plunge in as the ally of Japan. 
There is also the other alternative, which we trust has been 
thought out by the British Cabinet. It has been discussed 
in a series of illuminating articles in the Morning Post, from the 
unmistakable pen of a great writer on National Policy, who points 
out that Great Britain, being the ally of Japan, could not afford 
to see Japan beaten by Russia, even though the Agreement may 
only bind us to fight in the event of Russia being supported by 
another Power. 

Once the world has been given to understand by the treaty that Great Britain 
is on the side of Japan there is no moral possibility that a British Government 
or the British nation can remain a passive spectator of a Japanese defeat, which 
would mean the end of British influence and of British trade in the Far East, 
in the world east of Singapore, and as regards the nation’s good name in the 
whole world. 

As to possible Russian allies the Morning Post observes : 


But what ally has Russia? There is no single Power, which, in conjunction 
with Russia, can afford to face the British Navy controlled by a Government 
that knows its mind. This is not a strong statement, but a moderate one. If 
the British Navy is not sure to destroy the Russian and one other Navy, even 
without the help of Japan, then the British Government is not worth a moment's 
confidence and has betrayed its trust. 

For reasons we have repeatedly given, we regard the problem as 
somewhat more complicated, for the simple reason that Powers 
do not always act wisely, and it is almost a certainty that France, 
and possibly Germany, would make common cause with Russia 
in the event of our going to the aid of Japan. As we have seen 
above there is reason to believe that some occult understanding 
already exists between Germany and Russia, which, though not 
necessarily bringing Germany into the field if Russia were getting 
the worst of it, would certainly bring her into the field if we were 
getting the worst of it. The Anglo-American gusher may be 
disposed to inquire, “What about our kinsmen in the United 
States? Surely they will fight for the ‘open door.” That is one 
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of those infantile illusions disseminated from New York and 
ridiculed in Washington, The Americans would welcome a Far 
Eastern war, because it would weaken their commercial rivals, 
and because they might hope to make money out of it. But they 
would take no part in it beyond distributing the moral support of 
their newspapers among the various combatants. From whatever 
standpoint the Far Eastern problem be examined there is only too 
much reason to fear that at the opening of the New Year or in 
the early months of the New Year we may find ourselves con- 
fronting one of the gravest and most complicated crises which 
have ever been presented to the people of this country. It is 
more than ever desirable that our Foreign Office should have a 
Policy Department. 


We have no desire to write in any alarmist vein, and we do not 

si go so far as to say that war in the Far East is 
} ny inevitable. We certainly devoutly hope it may be 

PS: avoided. It is, however, one of those contingencies 
for which prudent statesmen in all countries are preparing, and 
it should never be absent from the minds of British statesmen. 
It is simply incredible that at such a moment the Treasury can 
be applying a pruning-knife to the Estimates of our fighting 
Services, and we utterly refuse to believe that a progressive Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the prime of life, like Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, would sanction such a proceeding. On the contrary 
we regard the recent purchase of the two splendid Chilian battle- 
ships, the Libertad and Constitucion, for £1,875,000, as evidence 
of a new spirit at the Exchequer. Our readers may remember 
that as “strategists of the streets” we pleaded earnestly some 
months ago for the purchase of these ships amid the derision of 
superior persons, and the contempt of the official world. The 
Prime Minister informed the House of Commons on March 2, 
1903, that “the question (of purchasing these ships) has been 
carefully considered by the Admiralty, and they have clearly 
come to the opinion that the ships which are for sale are not 
suitable (our italics) for their purpose, and it would not be advis- 
able to buy them.” The present volte face of the Admiralty, for 
which Lord Selborne is entitled to the highest credit, has caused 
certain contortions by journalists who are incapable of forming 
an independent judgment, and who only attempt to say what they 
think will please the Admiralty, which are simply grotesque. In 
their character of official sycophaiits they were obliged to defend 
the original refusal to buy by belittling the rejected ships. To-day 
they are compelled to praise the purchase and to extol the ships 
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acquired. To us the moral of the transaction is that no official 
explanation should ever be accepted by intelligent people unless 
it commends itself to their intelligence. It was never in accord- 
ance with common sense that Great Britain should run the risk 
of seeing two magnificent vessels, which could sink any ships in 
our Navy that were fast enough to catch them, pass over to 
possibly hostile fleets. It would have taken us three years to 
redress the balance, and would have cost us probably {£5,000,000. 
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There is less excuse than ever at the present moment for 
The Chancellor starving the Navy or the Army, because if his 
of the Majesty s Ministers have any contact with public 
,. Opinion, they must be aware that there is a vast 
Exchequer’s : ; : : 
Opportunity, ™Sevor available which could be tapped with 
PP ¥* immense advantage to the revenue and to the 
unbounded delight of the country. All that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has to do, is to take the Enquiry Blue Book, to 
analyse the 135 millions of manufactured and partially manu- 
factured goods imported into this country from foreign countries, 
and to clap a duty of 10 per cent., or 20 per cent. as the case 
may be, on that portion of these imports, amounting to about 
£50,000,000 in value, which may fairly be described as luxuries. 
For such a measure the nation is absolutely ripe. It would 
not touch the question of food taxation, and if it can be described 
as Protection, all that we have to say is that Protection is 
universally popular. It is vital for us to enlarge the basis of our 
revenue, and it is difficult to seé how it can be enlarged except 
in the manner which has been adopted by every intelligent 
community except ourselves. His Majesty’s ministers have no 
moral right to jeopardise our national defences in deference to 
the shibboleths of an outworn creed, which has no popular 
sanction. 


The Tariff Reform movement appears to be advancing by leaps 
and bounds throughout the United Kingdom. 
Indeed its progress is so rapid that experienced 

“electioneerers who had hitherto predicted defeat 

at the next General Election and victory at the following one seem 

disposed to revise their forecast. They now declare that should the 

movement maintain its present rate of progress, there will be a 

big majority for the big policy whenever the country is consulted, 

But we must one and all recognise that victory can only be 

achieved in the event of all Mr. Chamberlain’s followers imitating 

the unflagging industry and devotion of their great leader, and 


Progress of 
Tariff Reform 
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throwing themselves heart and soul, without any arriére pensée, into 
the cause. There is an enormous amount of spade-work to be done 
and those will be doing a disservice who encourage the idea that 
Tariff Reform can be safely allowed to run itself, and that all the 
rank and file have to do is to cheer at intervals for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Any one who believes, as we do, that this 
policy of Imperial Consolidation is the greatest piece of construc- 
tive statesmanship to which any Englishman has ever put his 
hand, has no excuse for idleness at the present time. We can 
all do something, either by writing, or speaking, or canvassing our 
friends, or subscribing, and we should do whatever we can with all 
our might. The growing confidence en our side has naturally 
received an immense impetus from the home-made humiliation 
which the Duke of Devonshire and other Manchester mandarins 
have brought on themselves in their factious effort to wreck the 
Unionist party. On the eve of two critical London by-elections, viz., 
Dulwich and Lewisham, the Duke of Devonshire, as the President 
of the Free Food League, issued what Mr.Chamberlain sarcastically 
termed an “encyclical,” vid the secretary of that Cave of Adullam, 
summoning all Troglodytes to abstain from voting for the 
Unionist candidates. “ An elector who sympathises with the objects 
of that League (the Free Food League) would be well advised to 
decline to give his support at any election to a Unionist candidate 
who expresses his sympathy with the policy of Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Tariff Reform League.” This portentous pronouncement 
was followed a day or two later by the equally awful assertion that 
the Duke’s advice had the august approval of other ex-Cabinet 
Ministers in the Cave, with the significant exception of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, who appears to be growing somewhat ashamed of 
the movement of which he is the unhappy father. Not only 
was this a declaration of war against Mr. Chamberlain, but it 
was substantially a declaration of war against the Unionist party, 
as a majority of Unionist members are believed to be already in 
line with Mr. Chamberlain, and those who have not yet declared 
themselves will certainly be compelled to do so by the pressure of 
the man in the street. 


The Cobdenites were overjoyed at the “ decisive” action of the 
Th Duke of Devonshire and the Free Food League, 
- and we wete told that the skies would fall both 


Dy-Siections. in Dulwich and Lewisham. The world watched 


breathlessly for the results, which would give a true index 
of the voting strength of the Free Fooders. Many of us 
were fully prepared to lose one if not both of these seats, 
which had been held for many years by particularly popular 
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Conservatives. It was therefore a most agreeable surprise 
to discover that the whole .posse comitatus of ex-Cabinet 
Ministers commanded scarcely a vote apiece in either con- 
stituency. Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, who is anything but an 
ideal candidate in a great cause, even though his fiscal opinions 
may have been screwed up to the sticking-point, secured the 
decisive majority of 1437 votes, while Major Coates, who had been 
ultimately'pulled off the fence on to Mr. Chamberlain’s side by local 
enthusiasts, obtained a smashing victory by 2012 votes. These 
elections are responsible for acurrent popular saying, ‘ Candidates 
who wish to save their bacon must go the whole hog.” Professors 
of comparative political meteorology are seeking to prove that 
as in a somewhat remote past there had been larger Conservative 
majorities in both constituencies, the party of Tariff Reform have 
no justification for their jubilation. We are never inclined to 
exaggerate the importance of by-elections; but these two contests 
are unusually instructive, as they give some index to the opinion 
of the Metropolis, and the comparative system is inapplicable for 
the simple reason that a totally fresh issue is now before the 
electorate. The all-important point is that two big London con- 
stituencies, largely inhabited by people with small fixed incomes, 
to whom every kind of sordid appeal was made by the cheap party, 
have swung round by substantial majorities on an enormous poll 
from Free Trade to Protection. At any rate that is invariably repre- 
sented as the issue in the so-called Free Trade press. When there- 
fore the Spectator consoles itself on the ground that “ if the Dulwich 
turnover of votes were repeated throughout the country, the 
result would be a loss of 133 seats to the Government,” the 
answer is of course that, on its own showing, the “turnover” is 
from Free Trade to Protection, and if there is to be a similar 
“turnover” in the other constituencies there will scarcely be any 
disciples of the Spectator in the next House of Commons, As we 
go to press we learn that another by-election, in Shropshire, has 
produced a “ Protectionist”” majority of nearly 1000 votes, although 
the Unionist candidate was handicapped by being a Roman 
Catholic, and had the usual Ukase from Chatsworth to contend 
against. 


While Tariff Reformers are highly elated over the abundant 
indications of the popularity of their cause, the 


edhe other side show many signs of depression and 
among the ‘ ' 
even distress. The torrents of Cobdenite oratory 
Prophets ? 


are flowing no less copiously, but the law of 
diminishing returns appears to have set in, and they are produc- 
ing ever-decreasing effects. Even our esteemed contemporary 
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the Spectator ceases to regard the platform efforts of its heroes as 
“ powerful and convincing,” which is hardly surprising to unhappy 
readers of these utterances. Then again, how are we to interpret 
Sir William Harcourt’s astonishing admissions to his constituents 
at Tredegar on December 11 on the subject of “ dumping,” which 
we have always regarded as the very corner-stone of the Cobdenite 
case? Hehasapparently becomean “Inquirer” upon this branch 
of the fiscal question, but the Free Trader who “ inquires” is in 
the perilous position of the lady who hesitates. He is lost. This 
is what Sir William Harcourt told his audience as regards 
“dumping.” “Now, it is evidently a matter which requires very 
careful consideration. It must be considered with respect to the 
general interest of the iron trade, which is the greatest trade of 
this country; and I wish to say here, and to say very sincerely 
here, that I should give the most careful attention to any proposal 
made by the Government or made by Mr. Chamberlain or any 
one else to deal with that question.” And later on in the same 
speech this life-long apostle of cheapness, accurately gauging the 
impression which had been made on South Wales by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recent visit and speeches at Cardiff and Newport, 
reiterated his willingness to “inquire” into “dumping.” “ This, 
at least, I will say. I have told you I will carefully inquire and 
consider any methods of dealing with injustice or disadvantage 
appertaining to any trade or part of a trade.” Is Saul also among 
the prophets? Has Sir William Harcourt forgotten the true 
gospel of “dumping” as expounded in the literature of the 
Cobden Club? It is entirely to the advantage of the British 
consumer, who alone is worthy of consideration, that foreigners 
should be allowed to import their goods into this country at 
any price they please, and if they are such fools as to sell 
to us below cost of production—i.e., at a loss—it is all to 
our gain. They cannot go on doing it indefinitely, and even if 
they did, so much the worse for them and so much the 
better for us, as they would become poorer by the process 
and we should become richer. Even if “dumping” destroyed 
British industries, it would only show that British capital and 
British labour were badly invested, and would give both an 
opportunity of transferring themselves to more remunerative 
channels. It so happens that the orthodox view had been 
explained a few days before Sir William Harcourt’s volte face, 
in the Spectator, in the form of a letter by Mr. Harry Jones, 
which was endorsed and emphasised in an editorial note, which 
we reproduce in extenso for the benefit of Sir William Harcourt 
and other weak-kneed brethren : 
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In regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s tinplate fallacies, we have received an ex- 
cellent letter from Mr. Harry Jones, from which we may extract the following 
points as a sufficient answer. On the question of “dumping,” Mr. Jones 
observes that Mr. Chamberlain is quite needlessly distressed at the loss in 
British wages represented by the purchase of cheap German steel by Welsh 
manufacturers. ‘“ Mr. Chamberlain does not realise that we pay the Germans 
for these goods by sending them goods on which British labour has been ex- 
pended,” the iron and steel goods alone exported to Germany in the ten months 
ending October 31, 1903, being valued at £820,000. The British tinplate trade 
does not live on “dumped” steel, but “dumped” steel has been a welcome 
auxiliary of late years. Again, ‘‘dumping” is a process which injures, not us, 
but those who practise it. ‘‘ Every ton of cheap American or German steel 
‘dumped’ on the British market makes it more difficult for the Americans and 
Germans to compete with us in the markets of the world as sellers of ships, 
locomotives, machinery, tinplates, and galvanised sheets.” 


When we contrast Mr, Harry Jones’ orthodoxy with Sir William 
Harcourt’s heterodoxy, we cannot help feeling that he may be on 
the same down grade as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and that both 
these patriotic statesmen, sooner than allow their seats to be 
captured by inferior men, will ultimately land in that pit of 
destruction in which practically the entire civilised world are 
already wallowing. 


But the statesman who shows most signs of demoralisation 
The Fall of under the pressure of Mr. Chamberlain’s cam- 
Lord Reecbery. paign is Lord Rosebery, who has been described 
by the brilliant author of the articles on Imperial 
Reciprocity in the Daily Telegraph as “ combining the gospel of 
Little England with the worship of Little Mary.” In addressing 
a meeting mainly composed of Scotch farmers at the Empire 
Theatre in Edinburgh on December 12, the ex-Premier argued 
that no benefit could accrue to the farmer under the preferential 
policy unless the proposed 2s. duty on wheat were increased, and 
he expressed the opinion that there was no likelihood of any 
such increase. As Lord Rosebery has attempted, when cornered, 
to repudiate the obvious meaning of his language, we quote his 
appeal to the agriculturist textually : 


Surely that must make some of our agricultural friends think of the policy 
they are supporting, which is to stimulate wheat-growing—already profitable in 
Canada, and already unprofitable here—to stimulate wheat-growing in Canada 
Over 350,000,000 of acres of virgin land to be brought in competition with wheat 
grown here. I say, then, that the effect of this 2s. duty, which / do not think is 
likely to be increased (our italics), is, first, inadequate to benefit the British 
farmer directly ; and, secondly, would only stimulate an illimitable area of 
competition. 


And, a little further down : 
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I say that this gloomy factor in our agriculture, though mot gloomy factor in 
our food consumption (our italics), would be incalculably increased in the near 
future. 


And once again : 


I think my agricultural friends are embarking in support of this policy in the 
hope of getting 5s. or Ios. or 25s. as the case may be, and the question that 
ought to occur to them is, Aave they any chance of getting it ? (our italics). Re- 
member the fate of the rs. duty. 


Having thus poisoned the producer against the Chamberlain 
policy by the statement that a 2s. duty would be of no assistance 
to the British farmer, and that there was little chance of its being 
raised to any useful figure, Lord Rosebery hastened to make 
another speech (appropriately described by the Spectator as 
“ amusing’) at the Synod Hall to consumers, whom he endea- 
voured to frighten with the prospect of rising corn duties and 
high food prices. He quoted the analogies of France and 
Germany, where duties originally low had gradually grown, that 
in Germany having begun at Is. 2d. a quarter, and that in France 
at an even lower figure; for in the latter country, to quote Lord 
Rosebery : 


It began at 7d¢. a quarter, much less than our discarded 1s., much less than 
the 2s. which are among the golden promises of the future. What is the duty 
in France now: 125. 2d.a quarter! Soyou see I think by these two examples, 
if there were no others to cite, that Protection is a baby that has a tendency to 
grow into a giant, and that if you once entertain the beginning you are not 
likely to see the end. 


In other words, when addressing the meeting of producers at 
the Empire Theatre, Lord Rosebery was convinced that the 2s. 
duty would not be increased, but at the meeting of consumers at 
the Synod Hall he declared that it inevitably must be increased, 
because such had been the invariable destiny of low duties 
abroad. So while the farmers have no chance of getting a big duty, 
the working man has as little chance of maintaining a small one. 
Lord Rosebery certainly holds the record, as there is no instance 
of a man in his position publicly expressing such totally irre- 
concilable opinions during the same afternoon. As the leaders 
of the party are so completely at their wits’ end, it is no surprise 
that the Tapers and Tadpoles, such as Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
who were jubilant a few months ago over the reunion of their 
party and the approaching annihilation of Mr. Chamberlain, 
should have completely lost their self-control. In speaking at 
Birkenhead on December 22, this gutter-sparrow compared Mr. 
Chamberlain to Mr. Hooley ! 
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It is invigorating to turn from the wild, incoherent, and terrified 
utterances of Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents to the 


on .. great speech of the ex-Colonial Secretary at Leeds 
Chamberlain 
at Gaede on December 16. He re-stated his case with un- 


abated freshness and power, and contemptuously 
tore his opponents to tatters. He pointed out that the time had 
come for this country to make a scientific tariff, “which shall not 
add one farthing to the burden of any taxpayer, but which by the 
transference of taxation from one shoulder to another, and from 
the shoulders to the back, may not only produce the same 
amount of revenue which will always be necessary for our home 
expenditure, but may incidentally do something to develop and 
extend our trade.” We had something to learn from the foreigner, 
who had discovered a way of combining the raising of revenue 
with the increase of employment, and the people of this country 
must not be ashamed to learn this lesson from abroad. We were 
told that we could not make a scientific tariff, as it was impossible 
to distinguish between raw material and manufactures, and that 
we could not be fair all round ; as, for instance, if we prevented 
the dumping of iron below cost price we should ruin the tin-plate 
trade, and if we stopped excessive importation of cheap foreign 
labour we should destroy the boot and shoe trade, while any 
restriction on the importation of woollen yarns would close the 
clothing industry. Mr. Chamberlain refused to accept the pessi- 
mistic view that our scientific economists and our manufacturers 
were unable to do what every other country and every British 
Colony had been able to do. At any rate, it was worth trying, 
and he made the following important announcement : 
Weare going to form, we have gone a long way in the direction of forming, 
a commission—not a political commission, but a non-political commission of 
experts—-to consider the conditions of our trade and the remedies which are 
to be found for it. This commission will comprise leading representatives of 
every principal industry and of every group of industries, representative of the 
trade of India and the Crown Colonies and the great self-governing Colonies. 
It will invite before it witnesses from every trade, and it will endeavour, after 
hearing all that can be said, not merely in regard to the special interests of any 
particular trade, but also in regard to the interests of all the other trades which 
may be in any sense related to it—it is going after that to frame a model 
tariff. 
Mr. Chamberlain reminded his audience that at Glasgow he had 
suggested a Tariff averaging ten per cent. on manufactures, to be 
arranged so as to impose the highest duty on imports with the 
most labour in them as compared with partly manufactured goods 
with less labour in them, the importation of which does not so 
much affect employment in this country. Their opponents weie 
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congratulating themselves that although Tariff Reformers might 
obtain a mandate from the country for sucha policy, any Govern- 
ment clothed with this mandate would have to open an inquiry 
which would take two years at least, during which time the enthu- 
siasm would be cooled, and the whole matter might conceivably 
be shelved. Mr. Chamberlain chaffingly observed this was “ not 
a bad idea for a Free Fooder, but the Fiscal Reformer has views 
also” ; and they were not unprepared for the contingency sug- 
gested. Therefore whenever the country was ready to accord a 
mandate, they would have acquired the information necessary to 
make good the mandate, and the incoming Government would, 
thanks to the work of the proposed Tariff Commission, have 
before them “ at all events a Tariff which has been presented to 
the country, and upon which the people would have every oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinion.” 


The soundness of Mr. Chamberlain’s action can almost 
The Tariff invariably be measured by the anger of his op- 
ieiaeiiainn ponents, and the indecent fury which has been 
aroused by the unexceptionable idea to appoint 

a Commission representing the great commercial interests of the 
country, to work out a scientific tariff, is a further vindication 
of the wisdom with which Mr. Chamberlain is directing the 
movement. It was so infinitely easy to pooh-pooh his policy 
as nebulous and chimerical, and to declare that it might 
sound well on platforms and look well on paper, but that 
it could never be reduced to practice as the difficulties of 
detail were insurmountable. All this thunder has now been 
silenced, and we must as usual try and make allowance for the ill- 
temper of Free Importers, who find themselves threatened with 
the construction of a practical scheme. The announcement of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Commission was at first met by the suggestion 
that it was a Royal Commission to enable him to retrace his steps, 
and was substantially an admission that his entire policy would 
have to be reconsidered. When this legend was exploded, a 
storm of spurious indignation was worked up over the choice of 
the word “Commission,” which we were told was an usurpation by 
the late Colonial Secretary of the Royal Prerogative ! Doubtless 
had it been called a Committee instead of a Commission, some 
other equally fatuous objection would have been raised. It is 
understood that this remarkable body has not yet been fully 
constituted, but the names already published afford a guarantee 
of its capacity for the very difficult work it has undertaken, which 
resembles the work of the Tariff Commission which was 
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appointed in the early seventies in Berlin to construct a scientific 
German Tariff. If so-called Free Traders are such fools and 
bigots as to refuse to co-operate in its labours, they will only 
have themselves to thank for the consequences. As we are 
informed in the statement of the Tariff Reform League 
the Commission has been composed with regard to locality as 
well as to the adequate representation of the principal trade 
interests of the Empire. It will take as a basis of its inquiries the 
proposals which Mr. Chamberlain has submitted to the country, 
and members of all trades will be invited to give their opinions 
upon the various points in which their industries may be affected 
by a revision of our Tariff, and will of course be invited to attend 
irrespective of their opinions upon the desirability of reform, all 
information being regarded as confidential. The Commission 
has been so fortunate as to secure the services of Professor 
W. A. S. Hewias, until lately Director of the London School of 
Economics, and Professor of Economic Science and Statistics at 
King’s College, who has relinquished these posts in order to act 
as its Secretary, and he will be assisted by a large and competent 
staff of expert statisticians and indexers. The preliminary list of 
Commissioners was as follows : 


Mr. Charles Allen. Mr. Arthur Keen. 

Mr. Charles Booth, F.R.S. Sir W. T. Lewis, Bart. 

Mr. Richard Burbidge. Mr. A. W. Maconochie, M.P. 

Sir Vincent Caillard. Mr. W. H. Mitchell. 

Mr, J. J. Candlish. Mr. Alfred Moseley, C.M.G. 

The Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, M.P. Sir Andrew Noble, Bart., K.C.B. 

Mr. J. Howard Colls. The Hon. Charles Parsons, F.R.S. 
Mr. William Henry Grenfell, M.P. Sir Walter Peace, K.C.M.G. 

Mr. F. Leverton Harris, M.P. Mr. C. Arthur Pearson. 

Sir Alexander Henderson, Bart.,M.P. Sir Charles Tennant, Bart. 

Sir Alfred Hickman, Bart., M.P. Mr. S. J. Waring, jun. : 
Sir Alfred L. Jones, K.C.M.G. Professor W. A. S. Hewins, Secretary. 


It,has since been announced that Mr. Chamberlain will act as 
Honorary President of the Commission, which is expected to 
commence its proceedings on January 15. Among the further 
appointments are Mr. J. Henry Birchenough, Mr. J. A. Corah, 
Mr. R. H. Reade, and Sir John Turney. Outside the ranks of 
Free Trade fossils and fanatics the constitution of this Com- 
mission has been received with great enthusiasm, and has greatly 
strengthened the cause of Tariff Reform. It would be difficult 
to select a more able or representative body of British men of 
business or one more fitted for the work in hand. 
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Among other notable points in Mr. Chamberlain’s Leeds speech 
Mr. Charles “T° his passing offer to go to the Colonies to 
Booth’s negotiate the necessary Commercial Treaties, and 
“ie his reference to the question of Food Taxation, 
yhaien. upon which he reiterated his previous pledge as 
to the future cost of living. “We are told that giving a pre- 
ference to our Colonies will add to the cost of living. It will 
not add to the cost of living, and they know it. I am not going 
into the argument again upon that point; but if it did add 
something to the cost, even to the poorest, 1 know my fellow 
countrymen well enough to be certain that for a purpose 
sufficiently great they would not be unprepared to make the 
sacrifice.” In this connection Mr. Chamberlain quoted the 
opinion of Mr. Charles Booth, “than whom there isno man who 
is better known as an authority in the cause of everything which 
touches the life and labour of the poor,” who had been 
inaccurately quoted by the other side as authority for Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s famcus statement that thirteen or 
fourteen millions of our people were permanently on the verge 
of starvation. In reply to an inquiry, Mr. Chamberlain had 
received on the morning of his meeting the following remarkable 
letter from Mr. Booth : 


You ask for my answer to the question, Will the fiscal proposals you have 
laid before the country, so far as they have been elaborated, add to the cost of 
living of the poorest of the population? My reply is that I do not think they 
would do so at all; but if to some extent they should have that result, it would 
not affect my opinion of the merits of your propo als, since the well-being of 
the poorer classes not less than that of the more regularly employed and well- 
to-do depends much more on the general conditiens of prosperity and the 
fluctuations of employment than on the changes in the level of prices, and your 
proposals, if carried out with reasonable prudence and circumspection, seem to 
me likely to add to the national and Imperial prosperity. 


We are so singularly fortunate as to be able to present our readers 
this month with a most valuable paper from Mr. Charles Booth, 
discussing the whole question of Fiscal Reform. We cannot 
help feeling that it is likely to exercise a decisive influence on many 
thinking people who have the greatest sympathy with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s objects, but have not yet been altogether able to 
see their way clear through the difficulties which inevitably 
attend any great reform. Some fear that Protection means the 
propping up of rotten industries, while others are anxious as to a 
possible burden being imposed on the poorest of the poor by the 
readjustment of our present food taxation. Mr. Booth com- 
pletely disposes of these difficulties. 
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While Mr. Chamberlain is carrying all before him at home he 
has also achieved a really striking success abroad— 


ve ..,. in Germany of all places—which in the excitement 
Chamberlain’s ; 
Dicieene of our domestic controversy has scarcely attracted 


the attention it deserves. Our readers will pro- 
bably recollect that the sharp correspondence on Anglo- 
German commercial relations which took place between the 
German and British Governments prior to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
great Birmingham speech of May 15, contained a suggestion, 
or rather a threat on the part of the former that in the event 
of other portions of the British Empire following the example 
of Canada and according Preferential treatment to British 
exports, the Berlin Government might find it difficult to induce 
the Reichstag to authorise the continuation of the most-favoured- 
nation treatment to Great Britain. Since this threat both South 
Africa and New Zealand have followed the example of Canada, 
and therefore it oughtto be trebly difficult for the German Govern- 
ment to induce the Reichstag to prolong the modus vivendi. But 
Mr. Chamberlain’s triumphant campaign in favour of Tariff 
Reform has so completely changed the atmosphere in Germany 
that when the Reichstag assembled in the beginning of December, 
the Speech from the Throne contained this mellifluous passage : 
In present circumstances, it would appear to be expedient to maintain in the 
meantime the existing basis for the regulation of commercial relations with the 
British Empire. A Bill will, therefore, be submitted to you for continuing 
beyond December 31 of the current year the authorisation which empowers the 
Federal Council to grant the most-favoured-nation treatment to British subjects 
and British products. 
Not less instructive were the ensuing debates on the Minis- 
terial Bill, in which all Parties of any importance vied with one 
another in assisting the Government in its desire to continue 
that most-favoured-nation treatment to Great Britain which 
before Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech it was said the 
Reichstag would be unwilling to accord. All possible pressure 
was exercised to prevent speakers from saying anything calculated 
to irritate the English, for fear of playing into the hands of the 
Tariff Reform party in this country, as Germany derives such 
enormous advantage from our system of Free Imports. Asa 
consequence the Bill passed through all its stages with the 
utmost ease. It would be difficult to conceive a more striking 
tribute to Mr. Chamberlain than this conversion of the Reichstag. 
Nor can Englishmen withhold their admiration at the ability of 
the German Government to control expressions of German public 
opinion which are believed to be detrimental to German interests, 
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though it makes them more than ever anxious to learn why such 
irresistible powers remained dormant during the great campaign 
of “ foul and filthy lies” which were heaped upon us from every 
printing press in Germany throughout the South African War? 
The only deduction to be drawn from these contrasts in the 
action of the German Government is that while the Emperor 
and his advisers consider any reform in the British Tariff to be 
detrimental to Germany, the great Anglophobe movement was 
officially considered to be to her advantage. As we have stated 
in season and out of season, it was necessary in order to float the 
German navy. 


It has been suggested during the past month that “ England 
expects that every foreigner will pay his duty” 


— would be anappropriate watchword for the Tariff 
i hanks t ly Mai 
Sidelight. Reform campaign, and thanks to the Daily Mail, 


the signal has become popularised. It is interes- 
ting to observe that foreigners, at any rate, entertain this expec- 
tation. Not the least instructive incident of a remarkable month 
is the recent appeal issued toGerman manufacturers by the Central 
Bureau for the Preparation of Commercial Treaties in Berlin, for 
information as to the probable effect on their trade of the pro- 
posed Preferential Tariffs in the British Empire. Accerding 
to the Circular of the Central Bureau : 

Widely different as are the conditi»ns in the various branches of industry, z¢ zs 
already certain that it will be necessary to reduce the price of many articles of Ger- 
man manufacture, in order successfully to combat the operation of the increased 
British duties (our italics). But will this be possible without special measures 
for cheapening the expenses of production, and where must the requisite com- 
pensation be sought? These questions show how urgent it is that we should 
devote careful attention to the problem of drawbacks, and endeavour to solve 
the difficulties associated with it. The Chamberlain agitation has created a 
profound impression in Germany, but unfortunately manufacturers hitherto 
have remained passive. The question of reprisals is scarcely opportune, and, 
in any case, is of secondary importance. Far more urgent it is that we should 
devise other measures to parry the impending blow against German compe- 
tition. 

We see, therefore, that while the British public are informed by 
the newspapers and the speakers who take their views from the 
Cobden Club that all import duties would fall on the British con- 
sumer, the Central Bureau for the Preparation of Commercial 
Treaties in Berlin, who have had far greater experience in the 
working of Tariffs than anybody in this country, are warning 
German manufacturers that in the event of a British Tariff, they 
will have to lower their prices, and cheapen their processes. 
In their view our duties would fall on the German producer. 
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In other words, the present conditions of competition, which are 
unfair to British manufacturers, would be equalised by a duty on 
German goods levied on the German manufacturer, who would 
thus become a contributor to our revenue. As Mill pointed out 
the only way to meet foreigners who tax our goods is to tax their 
goods. It is simply astounding that we should have for nearly 
sixty years forgotten this elementary truth. 


Englishmen have taken a keenly sympathetic interest in the 
German Emperor’s illness ever since the an- 
nouncement of his operation on November 7, 
partly on account of his near relationship to our 
own Royal Family, and partly owing to his own 
brilliant personality and strenuous life. We were all delighted 
to learn that his Majesty had sufficiently recovered his voice by 
December 19 to be able to deliver a speech “in a very loud 
voice,” though he can hardly be congratulated on the tone and 
temper of this utterance. The occasion of his first public reap- 
pearance after his enforced retirement was the hundredth anni- 
versary of the three Hanoverian regiments, who were paraded 
before him on the Waterloo Platz at Hanover, when Count von 
Hiilsen-Haseler, the Chief of his Majesty’s Military Cabinet, read 
out a flamboyant order reciting the deeds of the “ German Legion,” 
which fought side by side with ourselves in the Peninsular Cam- 
paign, and especially distinguished itself in the defence of La Haye 
Sainte. The Imperial Army Order was politically inoffensive, 
and would, had it stood alone, have commanded general assent, 
but as we have said there was also an Imperial speech. In 
replying to the toast of his health, which was proposed by Prince 
Albrecht of Prussia, the Regent of Brunswick, who declared that 
the Emperor’s appearance afforded “a palpable proof that your 
Majesty’s recovery and restoration to health is at hand,” the 
German Emperor replied : “I raise my glass, and would express 
the desire that every one of you may follow me as I turn my eyes 
to the past and drink to the health of the German Legion, in 
remembrance of the incomparable deeds which, in conjunction 
with Bliicher and the Prussians at Waterloo, saved the English 
army from destruction.” Englishmen have never been back- 
ward in acknowledging the timeliness of Blicher’s intervention, 
to which, as the Times reminds us in a spirited and dignified 
leading article, the Duke of Wellington, in his official despatch 
written on the field of Waterloo, thus generously referred : “I 
should not do justice to my own feelings or to Marshal Blicher 
and the Prussian army if I did not attribute the successful result 
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of this arduous day to the cordial and timely assistance I have 
received from them.” Doubtless the German Emperor in 
making this offensive reference to the respective réles of the allies 
at Waterloo intended at once to inflame the national pride of the 
Germans and to gratify the French by the suggestion that 
Napoleon would have destroyed Wellington but for the arrival of 
a fresh army. Whatever the motive, such a speech from a 
British Field Marshal isa gratuitous piece of impertinence, though 
we do not regret it, as it helps to open the eyes of Englishmen 
to the feelings entertained towards this country in the “highest 
quarters” in Germany and facilitates the work of watching the 
Potsdam Party in the British Cabinet. 


The resumption of intercourse between French and English 
- society after an interval of many years, during 

" wena which a barrier seemed to have grown up between 
Manners. the two countries, is one of the most delightful and 
encouraging episodes of our time. In the summer an important 
delegation of French Senators and Deputies was entertained in 
this country. This winter a return visit was paid by Members of 
the House of Commons, who were heaped with hospitality both 
in La Ville Lumiére and in the French provinces. This incident 
is responsible for an article entitled “ British Manners,” in this 
number of the National Review, to which we would particularly 
direct our readers’ attention. We feel sure it will be taken in 
good part, as it is the work of a writer with exceptional oppor- 
tunities of observing the Englishman abroad, who is animated 
by a keen desire to further the rapprochement between our- 
selves and our neighbours. It is pointed out that the develop- 
ment of social relations between the two nations is liable to 
handicap the political entente unless English visitors to Paris are 
prepared to observe the convenances of a country in which society 
has been brought to a fine art. It is not only the British 
“bounder ” appearing at the opera in knickerbockers who offends, 
but the large number of English gentlemen and ladies who, 
coming from a country in which the smaller social usages—such 
as card leaving—are unconsidered trifles, plunge into a highly 
sensitive atmosphere, in which such matters are taken seriously. 
The result, as may be gathered from our contributor’s protest, is 
the commission of a series of minor outrages, which, though due 
to thoughtlessness, are perfectly unpardonable. It is to be hoped 
that our fellow countrymen and fellow countrywomen will make 


some effort to learn the habits of foreign capitals before entering 
foreign society. 
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Members of Parliament could scarcely employ their leisure 
during the weeks prior to the opening of next 


5 — ‘ Session, in which we are likely to hear a good 
robiem 0" deal about the War Office, more profitably than 
the Army. 


in reading Mr. Amery’s admirable volume—The 
Problem of the Army. It is mainly a reprint of the articles which 
appeared under that title in the Times last winter, and which 
exercised a considerable influence over subsequent Parliamentary 
debates. But the author has to a large extent re-written and 
enlarged his letters, and the volume must be regarded as one of 
the most suggestive contributions to the question of National 
Defence. Mr. Amery is a worker in the same field as that great 
pioneer, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, who was for many years a voice 
crying in the wilderness, but who now has the satisfaction of seeing 
the development of a school of thinkers who have largely 
drawn their inspiration from his writing. We have only space 
to refer to two of Mr. Amery’s points, but they are of the utmost 
importance. In the first place he emphasises the need for an 
Imperial Staff, and it is here rather than on the details of 
military organisation that the lay mind should be able to over- 
come Official inertia. As is pointed out, “ the end for which armies 
exist is war. Their actual existence is mostly one of peace.” If 
peace involved nothing more than a period of rest after the 
exertions of war, and a time of leisure for the study of the 
military art, no great harm would result. Unfortunately, the 
mere existence of an army in peace time, discharging endless 
fatigue duties, conduces to the displacement of the war problem, 
and the only remedy is to create “a new department, a new 
factor in organisation, which should be concerned only with war 
and warlike policy.” In other words we must have a department 
to think out in peace time the management of war, and it is not 
only the War Office which requires such a department, but it is 
equally necessary for the Admiralty and the Foreign Office. Hence 
“the need of an Imperial Staff.” Not less instructive is the 
chapter on the War Office, opening with the appropriate Turkish 
proverb, “Fish begins to stink at the head”; in other words 
“if only the state of affairs at the War Office can be remedied, 
then we can begin to hope that the reform of the army as a whole 
is not far distant.” 


FISCAL REFORM 


I 


THE economic arguments against fiscal interference with inter- 
national trade are so simple and seemingly so strong, that the 
causes of their rejection as a matter of practical policy by all the 
great nations, except our own, need to be carefully canvassed by 
those who uphold the isolated position of England in this matter. 

The Free Trade argument may perhaps be stated thus :—That 
industrial opportunities will be best judged, and most advan- 
tageously pursued, by the individuals concerned ; that nations 
are only aggregates of individuals; and that the successful 
development of the industrial opportunities of each individual 
will result in the most successful national development. Further, 
that unhampered competition conduces alike to economy of pro- 
duction and to improved methods and conditions of distribution, 
with the result that the increased product of every man’s labour 
exchanges for an increased amount of what is produced by others. 
Thus every one is better supplied for consumption, and the equip- 
ment of industry is facilitated. The first aim is production, the 
second distribution, and the last, accumulation with the view to 
more production; and the whole result is wealth, while the 
burden incurred by the lives of non-producers is mitigated by 
cheapness, and is borne ever more lightly in proportion to the 
extent of surplus production. It is held that every voluntary 
exchange between individuals may be reasonably regarded as 
being made to the advantage of both the parties concerned, and 
thus, international trade being made up of individual transactions, 
free exchange stands forth as the best basis of national as well as 
individual prosperity. Such, in outline, is the case for Free 
Trade : and it is emphasised by the sarcastic picture of Protection, 
from the Free Trade point of yiew, as a scheme under which every 
one expects to secure an advantage at the expense of every one 
else, to assist him in doing something which presumably others 
could do better. 

The case for Free Trade is cosmopolitan in its ideal, laissez 
jaire in its philosophy and individualist in its principles. It 
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accepts unlimited competition as the law of life. It does not 
count at all the cost of friction. 

But friction ensues. The commercial elasticity requisite with 
unlimited and unmitigated competition assumes that there will 
always be work forthe worker. Some new trade opportunity will 
arise to take the place of one that is passing away, and men will 
be prepared to change one employment for another. Capital 
and labour are conceived as ever ready, on being released from 
one industrial combination, to form another, or to remove their 
energies to some other locality or some different country. 

In practice these assumptions are evidently not tenable, unless 
the changes are very gradual and spread over very long periods 
and as regards race feelings these periods run into centuries. 
But it more concerns my present purpose to observe that the 
degree of difficulty in such changes depends on the character of 
the industry which must be dropped or taken up, on the strength 
of home ties and social relations ; on differences of habit and of 
language, upon prejudices and on the terror of the unknown, all 
of which are points likely to be aggravated in the case of inter- 
national transfers, being the very stuff of which are made the 
political boundaries between nation and nation. 

Again, the sentiment of nationality has increased in intensity 
and fervour, and cosmopolitanism now finds little favour. The 
sentiment it appeals to is felt to be out of tune. The attempt to 
extend the organisation of labour in this direction has met with 
scant success. If it had succeeded it would only have introduced 
other forms of restriction in trade. Trade Unions are nothing 
unless protective. Moreover, in labour questions /aissez faire is 
now abandoned by all, and nowhere more completely than in 
England. It is in the protection of local, or trade, or class 
interests, that individualism now shows itself most vigorously. If 
national feeling is sectional it does not stand alone, and at any 
rate it is less narrow than any of these and its self-seeking less 
injurious. Finally as regards trade, if an area is large and there 
are a sufficient variety of industries carried on in it, a considerable 
measure of freedom is given to trade within its boundaries. 

It is by such considerations as these, and by the results 
attained, that the policy adopted by other nations is to be ex- 
plained and may be justified. 


II 


It is not possible to express international financial relations ade- 
quately in terms of selling and buying, and the delivery of goods 
bought ; and to speak of any difference that may exist between 
the volume of exports and the volume of imports as consisting of 
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“invisible” exports or imports, as is sometimes done, is not very 
helpful. The simplest system of bookkeeping, in the simplest 
private business, includes debits and credits of account as well as 
cash transactions, and the profit and loss accounts of very many 
private concerns are complicated by foreign investments and 
their returns. International dealings involve every possible com- 
plication of both investment and credit ; of these transactions no 
complete record exists, and thus no accurate balance can be struck. 

We have official statistics, more or less imperfect, of the quanti- 
ties and values of goods imported and exported ; we know the 
tonnage of our mercantile marine ; and can make an estimate, also 
more or less imperfect, as to the proportion of a British ship’s earn- 

‘ings that ultimately comes to this country in one form or another. 
We have also records, which are necessarily very incomplete, of 
the extent to which foreign Government debts, and shares in 
foreign commercial undertakings, are held by residents in 
England; and we know vaguely that there must be a vast 
amount of private capital employed in business abroad. 

While the total amounts thus invested in foreign countries 
cannot be ascertained this is even more true as to the accruing 
profits. The surplus earnings of Englishmen employed abroad 
are another unknown quantity. Moreover, all or any of these 
earnings or profits, or dividends, may be re-invested abroad, and, 
in the national sense, will be so to the extent of any fresh invest- 
ments at all, since a transfer of indebtedness, through bankers’ 
hands, willalways serve ; and while the actual transactions may 
lie as far apart as China and Peru, the settlement may be made 
in Lombard Street. Still, as regards the effect of investments on 
the balance of trade, we have even now only told half the story ; 
for while we have our investments abroad, foreigners also have 
many investments with us, no less difficult to estimate in amount, 
and these too are subject to increase and withdrawal, and again 
the returns may be either remitted or held back. 

Plainly no balance-sheet explanatory of incomings and out- 
goings is possible, and the attempt would hardly have been made 
except with the desire to account for the great and continued excess 
of our imports over our exports, and in order to meet the charge 
that we are “eating our capital.” The method is unsatisfactory, 
but in the very extent of the surplus and its continued augmenta- 
tion and persistence over a’ long series of years we find proof 
enough that the volume of our investments has not waned, 
though it is a proof that leaves always some doubt about the 
present moment. 

Meanwhile, whether it be for income earned or for repayment 
of capital, the indebtedness of the world to England undoubtedly 
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accounts for the surplus of our imports, but the claim that these 
are paid for by British labour lies wide of the truth. Neither now 
nor at any previous time has this assertion been more than 
partially true, if by “labour” we mean that of British wage- 
earners ; and it is increasingly untrue. How small a proportion, 
for example, of the value represented by foreign mines, railways, 
tram-lines, waterworks, gasworks, harbour-works, drainage 
schemes, &c., undertaken by our engineers, financed by our 
capitalists, and of which the bonds or shares are held in England, 
can be accounted for by exports, whether direct as materials, or 
indirect as connected with the movements of finance ? 

If the return from foreign investments comes in the shape of 
raw materials, although it may not have been paid for or earned 
by British labour, it will finally provide employment for our work- 
people, but unfortunately it is not certain that the return will 
come in this shape at all. The raw material may be worked up 
by the debtor, or may be sent for that purpose to some industrial 
competitor of ours, who will pass on the finished articles to us in 
its place. We have our money’s worth, and assuming, as we may, 
that the articles thus sent us in ultimate payment of debt are 
cheaper or better than we can ourselves make, the consumer 
gains to that extent ; but meanwhile the work of manufacture has 
slipped past us and the British wage-earner is left out. It is not 
then a question of one trade for another, manufacture for manu- 
facture, but simply a keen international struggle for English 
custom, and those who succeed, whether our own people or the 
foreigner, are in effect paid by drafts on our foreign possessions, 
Perhaps we have no need to shrink from this competition, but it 
would be well to make sure that we do not lie under any dis- 
advantage in it and not to shut our eyes to its character. 

If in manufactures exports balanced imports the exchange 
would be satisfactory, but if there be a surplus of these imports 
which can only be regarded as paid for by transfers of indebted- 
ness which will ultimately be liquidated by deliveries made on 
our behalf of materials due to us upon which no British labour 
has been put, it is not so satisfactory, and any increase in this 
process cannot but be regarded as a serious symptom of British 
industrial decadence, and the more elaborate the analysis of the 
character of our exports the more serious does the issue appear. 

III 

The conflict between national aspirations and Free’Trade ideals 
is marked. No nation will adopt Free Trade so long as it holds 
the belief that to do so will restrict its own industrial develop- 
ment. Whether rightly or wrongly this is the general belief, and 
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those nations which have most strenuously pursued the policy of 
Protection appear to be satisfied with its success economically as 
well as politically. If any reversal of the policy is to come it will 
come as the action of a man who kicks away the ladder by which 
he has mounted. There is no sign of reaction from the applica- 
tion of the spirit of nationality to industrial interests. 

Our Free Trade propaganda has failed to convince. Nor, indeed, 
have we ourselves been consistent Free Traders. We halted 
between the two systems ; first throwing away our weapons as only 
an embarrassment, and then humiliating ourselves by resorting to 
persuasion in the attempt to interfere with courses of action which 
might well have been left alone, since, according to the theory 
we upheld, they could only result in loss to those who pursued 
them. If others disregarded their true interests in this matter, or 
took a different view of them, it was not to be supposed that they 
would change their policy to oblige us. The recognition of the 
necessity for treaties could not, however, be withheld, and with 
nothing to give except fair words, nor anything to withhold 
except gibes, our disadvantage has been great. The position 
which we abandoned because at that time we did not value it we 
can still recover if we will. 

National aspirations have conflicted more with the ideal than 
with the practical side of this question; since the enlargement of 
national areas, and the consequent increase of population living 
under one system, has done much to provide a very real measure 
of free exchange. This tendency may go still further, and we may 
see it extended beyond national limits on the Zollverein plan when 
commercial interests are sufficiently identical. It is also possible, 
and may prove to be increasingly so, that tariff walls may be 
lowered by mutual concession as the result of negotiation, espe- 
cially if England is enabled to throw the advantages she can offer 
into the scale. 

Our unqualified reception of imports has done much to encou- 
rage the protective system of others, especially in Europe, and a 
change in this respect might now do much in the opposite direc- 
tion. The industrial development of all the European countries 
and that of the United States are now so nearly equal as to make 
mutually high tariff walls almost an absurdity. Stripped of its 
ideals Free Trade may still triumph. 

But one of these ideals, which must for the present be aban- 
doned, is the dream of Free Trade within the British Empire. 
The time is not yet ripe for this great consummation. The wel- 
fare of the whole Empire requires the full individual development 
of every part, and only by means of protecting their industries can 
this development be fully secured. This at any rate is the Colonial 
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ideal and fixed intention, and, however we may regard it, has to be 
accepted ; the fiscal independence of its component parts being 
one of the conditions upon which the British Empire rests. 


IV 


The objects to be sought from a revision of our present fiscal 
policy are : 

(1) Trade preference within the Empire. 

(2) Some degree of protection for home production. 

(3) The gradual modification of excessive obstruction to inter- 
national trade. 

I shall seek to show that there is nothing inconsistent in these 
aims, but that on the contrary they may be regarded as supple- 
menting and supporting each cther, and that when thus balanced 
and combined they are safeguarded from dangerous results. To 
accomplish this I am obliged to sketch a tentative programme, 
but it will be of the simplest description. 

(1) To be efficient in linking the Empire together, and to be 
at the same time fair all round, the preference should, | think, 
apply equally to all inter-imperial trade transactions without ex- 
ception, and I see no reason why we should shrink from this 
logical application of principle. The incidence of preference 
must be uniform, but the amount need not be great. Five per 
cent. ad valorem would suffice; and if suggested by England 
would, I do not doubt, be heartily welcomed. The advantage of 
even a small preference in the supply of the wants of Great 
Britain in food and raw material and the many needs of different 
portions of the Empire, would be of great commercial value, 
and would be fairly met in every case bya similar advantage 
given in return ; whatever the imports might be. Imperial pro- 
duction and inter-imperial trade would receive a great impulse ; 
the ties which bind the Empire would be strengthened, and its 
wealth increased. 

(2) As regards England there would be many advantages in an 
absolutely uniform protective tax such as would be the natural 
and automatic result of a uniform system of inter-imperial 
preference ; and a tariff wall of 5 per cent. would be sufficiently 
high behind which to operate industries for the home trade, 
while manufacturers working for export might claim a return of 
duty paid on the raw material or on the value of raw material 
represented by manufactured or partly manufactured imports, 
being thus placed on an equality with their foreign competitors 
in outside markets, while enjoying an advantage of 5 per cent. 
throughout the British dominions. Any advance on the 5 per 
cent, basis of import tax would be levied, as regards the Colonies 
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no doubt for the sake of sectional Protection, but in our case 
solely for the purposes of revenue or retaliation. 

(3) The minimum of 5 per cent. would represent the best terms 
we could offer to any foreign nation, and might well constitute 
our side of every commercial treaty, with an equally uniform 
Io per cent. to be levied in the absence of any treaty. The 
ordinary revenue taxes would not be affected, except that an 
advantage of 5 per cent. ad valorem would be given to all products 
of the Empire, reducing to that extent the yield of the taxes. 
Only if any of these taxes did not amount to to per cent. 
ad valorem it would require to be increased to that amount in 
the case of non-treaty imports. 

The permanent advantage of 5 per cent. should be sufficient to 
safeguard our industrial position in our own markets, but would 
not, and would not be intended to, exclude foreign competition ; 
and to be able to trade with England on easy terms could not 
but be still accounted a great advantage. Treaties with us would 
be sought, and it would be our desire to make treaties. The 
penalty of a 10 per cent. tax where no treaty could be made is 
hardly to be termed retaliation when compared with the duties 
commonly charged against us, but would not the less be effective 
since no competitor for our trade could afford to be at any dis- 
advantage in it compared to others. We should not obtain all 
we wanted at first, but gradually, at each revision, better con- 
ditions would be granted; first by one and then by another ; 
competing for the trade and goodwill of our Empire. 

The dangers to which the opponents of preferential treatment 
of the Colonies usually point are these : That the terms of prefer- 
ence would arouse jealousies and lead to disruption rather than 
to closer union of the Empire ; that in some cases there might be 
an unwillingness to reciprocate at all; that there would need to 
be distinct agreements to govern the relations of each part with 
the rest ; and that any negotiations with foreign Powers would 
be greatly complicated if all these interests had to be taken into 
account. 

None of these fears seem to attach in any serious manner to a 
preference applicable uniformly to all inter-imperial trade trans- 
actions, and subject to which each unit of the Empire would be 
free to fix its own tariff. The dangers named, so far as they are 
real at all, apply mainly to proposals which are not real, but are 
put forward with no other object than to be demolished. 

It is also said, and with more justification, that beyond its eco- 
nomic cost, whatever that may be, the protection of home industries 
involves some danger of the struggling of sectional interests for 
special fiscal consideration, and might induce an unwholesome 
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reliance on the support thus obtained, which would be likely to 
lead to continually extended demands, and that it is thus a 
dangerous gate to open. These risks apply little if at all to the 
broad uniform lines of action imposed by Imperial preference 
as here suggested in place of the special consideration of indi- 
vidual trades, which even if more scientific would be infinitely 
more difficult to arrange and administer. 

Again, it is claimed that retaliatory measures recoil on the heads 
of those who adopt them, and that tariff wars rarely lead to lower 
duties ; but the assertion does not apply if the utmost form that 
hostility assumes is the non-conclusion of a treaty and the utmost 
penalty an additional 5 per cent. duty. 

The fear that change of fiscal policy will have an immediate 
revolutionary effect on our trade relations, very disturbing and 
detrimental to business, would also be groundless; nor with 
moderate proposals based on simple and intelligible principles 
need uncertainty due to lack of finality be dreaded. Finally, if 
it be claimed that such measures will be ineffective, if it be said 
that if they are harmless they will also be useless, I join issue. 
We are dealing with far-reaching tendencies and the results 
looked for can only become apparent in time. 

The course of events during the past sixty years has left us 
with free imports in place of free exchange, and to the Empire 
has brought absolute fiscal disunion. The reversal of this, by 
the establishment of a common Imperial system, and by 
the acknowledgment of mutual consideration as the basis of 
our commercial relations with foreign states, is the object in view. 
The realisation can only be gradual, but the need for a change of 
policy presses. 

V 


However great the ultimate advantage from these proposals to 
the nation at large, it is necessary to estimate carefully the imme- 
diate cost of the proposed import taxes to the consumer as 
distinguished from the producer. 

The question whether such taxes are or are not paid by the 
consumer has two aspects. If the assertion that he does pay 
them merely implies that the difference in value of goods 
in bond and goods on which the duty has been paid, in the 
same place and at the same time, will amount to precisely 
the duty, it is certainly true; but every deviation from this 
simple case alters the result. The extra cost to the con- 
sumer arising from the duty may be enhanced in the process 
of distribution, or it may be diminished by efforts made 

© serve him as cheaply as possible, and thus the difference 
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between the price at place of origin and that paid by the con- 
sumer before and after the imposition of an import duty, while 
based on the amount of the impost, will differ from it more or 
less and either up or down according to the effect that may be 
produced upon the methods and cost of distribution. 

But this statement still leaves out of account entirely the 
possible effect of the tax on the production of the article taxed ; 
and if the dictum that the consumer invariably pays the tax be 
understood to imply that the price of an article will actually be 
enhanced to the consumer to the full extent of the duty, and will 
hold the advance permanently, it is yet more widely incorrect. 
Ceteris paribus perhaps it would, but the other circumstances do 
not remain the same; the imposition of the duty itself affects 
them, and a great variety of changing circumstances have to be 
considered. 

The comparison first made is between the relative prices in the 
producer’s and consumer’s markets, the second is between what 
the consumer has been accustomed to pay and what under 
changed circumstances he does have to pay for the article. 
These are the two aspects of the question to which I have referred. 
If food and other articles of general consumption should become 
dearer with us than in any other country, we should be to that 
extent at a disadvantage as producers, but unless the actual cost 
is enhanced the cost of living is not affected. 

The effect produced by a duty depends very much on its 
amount. It is indeed frequently held that a small duty exercises 
no appreciable influence on price. But while the influence 
exerted may easily be lost in the fluctuations due to other causes, 
it would be rash to say that even the smallest tax, unless counter- 
vailed in some way, is not reflected in the price paid by the con- 
sumer. This countervailing influence may be found, as has been 
said, either in the cheapening of distribution, or in the stimulating 
of production, and both of these may quite possibly be caused by 
the imposition of a duty, and especially so if the duty imposed be 
a light one. 

A small duty may encourage the production of a taxed article 
in some quarters without equally discouraging it in others, and 
by thus increasing competition may tend to lower prices; while 
a high protective tax, if its result is to destroy competition, can 
only have the opposite effect. 

The argument that “ unless the price actually rises and is main- 
tained ata higher level there is no encouragement to the protected 
producer and therefore no increase in production,” in spite of 
seeming good sense, misses its mark. Apart from all question as 
to level of price, the certainty of having in perpetuity some 
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advantage over competitors goes far in setting enterprise in 
motion. Prices may be safely left to adjust themselves to the 
demand. This is true of every trade; and since there is hardly 
anything which cannot be produced under very favourable 
natural conditions somewhere in the British Empire, if the industry 
be once set on foot, the imposition of a small duty on foreign 
imports might be expected to induce and stimulate production 
irrespective of the ultimate level of price. For even though as 
a result of the competition thus aroused the price to the consumer 
should before very long be no higher than it was before the 
imposition of the duty, the certainty of his advantage will give 
courage to the new competitor, and the consumer benefits. 

Take the leading case of wheat. It is true that a5 per cent. 
preference would be insufficient to bring about any appreciable 
return to wheat planting in England, especially if an equal 
advantage applied to all kinds of food produced for man or 
beast ; but in the Colonies, where wheat is already largely grown, 
and where there is much suitable land, and also in India, the 
effect might be great and, on new land at any rate, would be 
permanent, with the probable result that much more wheat would 
be produced with an eye to the English market than at present, 
and this even though the first advance in price were gradually 
lost, or even more than lost under stress of competition. 

Whatever the price we paid for British wheat delivered in 
England, the foreign grower in order to sell to us would have to 
accept 5 per cent. less, and if the supply overtook the demand, 
the prices of both would fall; yet wheat might remain the most 
profitable crop. Ultimately supplies would adjust themselves to 
the demand, prices being kept down by competition between 
various wheat-fields, and in this competition our own production 
would always retain the advantage. 

It would be the same with almost all natural products, and with 
our.own manufactures of many articles. Enterprise would be 
stimulated to the benefit of both producer and consumer within 
the Empire. 

Atpresent the advantage rests entirely with those who, protected 
at home, have our market freely opened to them, and the result may 
be traced in their more vigorous enterprise. A limited protective 
duty would make the contest more equal and the competition 
would be actually more effective. Some preference in our own 
markets would be a valuable national asset, and the cost to the 
consumer might very probably not exceed the amount the revenue 
would gain from the small tax laid on all foreign imports. At 
the outset the consumer would suffer more than this, but from 

first to last the national earnings would benefit to an extent far 
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exceeding the enhancement of domestic expenditure. The whole 
nation would benefit and no class would suffer much or for 
long. 

VI 

Of statistics every one has had a surfeit. Those published in 
the Special Supplements attached to the September and December 
issues Of this journal appeared to me to be excellent, and so far 
as I know have not been challenged. But the figures are always 
full of pitfalls and even if correct are often distrusted. 

The just apprehension of the case before us requires, however, 
not so much avery elaborate study of statistics as the grasp of and 
agreement in some general statements of simple facts and their 
consequences ; as, for instance, that the attempt by Protectionist 
nations to exclude our manufactures from competing with their 
own has met with some success, both in reducing the volume 
and changing the character of the goods they receive from us, 
It would certainly be strange if this were not so. 

It is said, very truly, that the measure of Protection given at the 
outset is usually found to be insufficient, so that higher and 
higher duties are demanded by the industries concerned. The 
inadequacy of the moderate advantage accepted at first is surely 
due to the efforts made by foreign makers to meet the impost by 
the cheapening of cost. The price to the consumer does not rise 
in proportion to the duty, and the protected manufacturer, dis- 
satisfied, demands more complete protection. If he has his way, 
the duty will be finally increased to the point at which foreign 
production is excluded. The price to the consumer is increased, 
but the amount he pays in advance of the original cost of the 
imported article is decided by the facilities of home production 
and by competition among home producers, not by the amount 
of the duty: the lower the price the more certain the exclusion 
of the foreigner. 

But it may be argued that if any of these goods do still enter, 
in spite of the protective wall, it is proof that the price to the 
consumer has been raised to the extent of the duty and stands at 
that level. The reply is that the tariff wall will only be passed 
under exceptional circumstances ; that is, when the home demand 
in the protected country has outrun the supply of some staple 
article, or when home production is so far controlled as to limit 
competition, or with exceptional goods. This latter is the more 
common case. However high the duties be, specialities or 
novelties, machines and patented articles will probably surmount 
it, for they are articles which always carry a large margin of profit 
to the producer. The sale price in the protected market may 
be raised to cover the duty, or if the regular margin covers 
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the cost of entry, less profit may be accepted by the supplier 
in order to minimise the risk of competition by imitation. 
This is one use of the business principle of dumping, about 
which I shall have more to say. At the worst the maker counts 
upon a reasonable period of successful trade before the article 
he provides is reproduced at less cost (very likely with improve- 
ments) or goes out of fashion. By then he may hope to have hit 
upon something new to which the same process may apply. 

These considerations seem to me to account for the constantly 
changing character of our manufactured exports, and the ten- 
dency shown of drifting away from the staple articles of the large 
trades. They explain too the absolute need for “trusts” and 
“cartels” in protective countries if the manufacturer of staple 
articles is to obtain any lasting benefit from import duties of 
however drastic a character; and hence the possibility and 
partial success of these unwieldy mammoth undertakings. And 
these considerations also go far to explain how it is that the con- 
sumer suffers less than might have been expected under Protec- 
tion ; why, for instance, Germany is not an expensive country to 
live in; and why the cheapness of some things in the United 
States “department stores” is as surprising as the dearness of 
other things. In America it is fastidiousness that costs. The 
main requirements of life are there priced, not in proportion te 
the scale of duty on imported articles, but by competition 
among home producers, and the cost of living is regulated by the 
character and habits of the people as regards extravagance or 
economy. 

Our commercial relations with the United States may be 
appealed to at every point of my argument. In spite of our 
enormous importations from them they take less and less of 
our exports. The balance of trade, if it do not accumulate as 
a debt, must be discharged by a transfer of the proceeds of our 
foreign investments and trade with other nations. In this way 
we supply the United States with whatever she cannot herself 
produce, or with the special articles her population may demand, 
from all over the world. Their own great area, with wealth of 
opportunity and the vigour of industrial enterprise, safeguards the 
consumer against heightened prices except so far as, having 
money to spend, he is fastidious; or, being foreign born, he is not 
satisfied without enjoying in America the comestibles and minor 
luxuries to which he has been accustomed in his native land; or 
except so far as combination succeeds in out-mancevring 
competition. 

Another general statement as to which the statistics, upon 
which I to some extent rely, seem supported by probability, is 
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that the reduction in our exports of manufactures to the protected 
markets has been compensated in part, but not entirely, by an 
increase in exports of this kind to open markets; and that 
amongst protected markets we fare best in those of our Colonies. 

Finally, it will, 1 suppose, hardly be contested that large markets 
are an advantage to the producer, especially when industry is 
organised on a large scale; and that our free imports give this 
advantage to the great industries of the protected countries by 
which we are surrounded in greater measure than we ourselves 
possess it. This would appear to go some way in explaining the 
remarkable increase (out-pacing our own) in the exports of 
manufactures from countries under Protection ; and to have had 


some effect in adding strength to the large business combinations 
which are their distinguishing feature. 


Vil 


“ Dumping ” is not entirely a curse to the recipient nation, nor, 
on the other hand, is it pure blessing to secure cheap goods by 
this means. In detail the method is a recognised canon of good 
management in all businesses concerned with the sale of 
merchandise. Ancient heroes may be found who will wait 
years for the chance of a rise in the market, to bring out 
the cost of a dear parcel of goods ; but those dealers are better 
advised who are guided by the total results, and quite ready to 
face aloss on any part of their stock that cannot otherwise find a 
ready market. Then whether the goods that must be “ sacrificed ” 
are inferior or only superabundant some exceptional outlet is 
always sought, and the goods got rid of in such a way as to cause 
the least possible disturbance to the more regular trade. Retail 
shops of the highest character announce periodic sales at prices 
below the ordinary, to which they hope to attract a special class 
of buyers. In other trades “ jobbers” stand ready to take over 
neglected goods, the low price of which enables them to pass the 
bargain on to establishments whose clientéle comes from an 
altogether lower social stratum, no matter who or what they be 
so that the shop of higher class offers its own customers nothing 
that is not fresh and of the best. In America, dealers who usually 
sell in the East dump in the West; while those who hold a 
Western trade may dump in the East. To sell in another country 
is better still. 5 

It is, however, one thing to seek special outlets on occasion, 
and another to secure in this way an enlargement of business 
impossible without reduction in price, and unprofitable if the 
reduction applies to the whole output. But this, too, is a course 
frequently pursued under various guises of “ special terms,” most 
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frequently for export,andin any ordinary degree may be regarded 
as a harmless and even beneficial custom. It is only because of 
the stimulation received from strict Protection in adjacent 
markets, combined with free imports in our own, that the matter 
becomes of national concern to us, and we begin to measure advan- 
tages against disadvantages. Or still more when this system may 
be used as a weapon in the hands of some combination, which, 
having secured the control of its home market, and, being fenced 
in by Protection, undertakes deliberately to attack ours. 

Against the direct advantage of cheap supplies we may see 
industries undermined or destroyed, and their employees thrown 
out of work. On the other hand, what ruins one trade may make 
another. Industry may find a new development in dealing with 
“dumped” materials. It would be folly to refuse cheap goods 
as such, but seems still more foolish to refuse to tax them; the 
danger lies in the deliberate practice of the system, to which our 
present fiscal arrangements leave us entirely exposed. We sacrifice 
to an untenable ideal in clinging superstitiously to the same 
methods in all cases, alike when they are beneficial, when they are 
doubtful, and when they show tendency to become pernicious. 


VIII 


Neither the proposals I have sketched, nor the more elaborates 
but at present less complete and in some ways more moderate 
scheme laid before the country by Mr. Chamberlain, would be 
likely to affect appreciably the cost of life in England; and, as 
regards the burden of taxation upon the poor, is capable of 
adjustment by remission on such articles of consumption as tea, 
sugar, and tobacco. 

The aim is to secure a continuance of progressive prosperity, 
and to lay deeper the foundations and to strengthen the structure 
of the national life. The benefits looked for thus lie more in the 
future than in the present; but there would probably be more 
employment from the first, and the employment would be more 
regular. 

The interests of the mass of the people, and of the poorest not 
the least,are found in regularity of employment more than in 
cheapness of food, and at the present time in the extension of 
social expenditure rather than in retrenchment. 

The widening of the bases of taxation is in itself desirable, and 
a sufficient surplus of revenue would provide an opportunity, not 
to be missed, for re-arranging the relations of Imperial and local 
taxation, especially as regards education and poor relief ; so as to 
clear the way for a radical reform of the antiquated system of 
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local rates, which as at present constituted strangles the develop- 
ment of the towns and their urban surroundings. 


IX 


Our present prosperity is undeniable ; but there are some con- 
siderations which militate against it; it is partly unreal, and in 
some ways precarious. A wholesale capitalisation of anticipated 
profits has given an exaggerated impression, here as well as in the 
United States, though not quite to the same degree, of increased 
national wealth. Even if these anticipations of profit are well 
based, their capitalisation adds nothing really to wealth ; but the 
shrinkage that will be felt should these anticipations not be rea- 
lised constitutes a serious danger, which would be incurred if the 
springs of prosperity should become slack. The large use made 
by local governing bodies of their new borrowing powers has 
been another exploitation of the future, involving some serious 
dangers, and almost the certainty of reaction ; for when these 
resources are exhausted expenditure must be curtailed ; and for 
recovery we have again to look to the springs of prosperity. 
Should these fail the fate of many busy cities of the past, through 
whose deserted streets the curious tourist strays, would be that of 
our cities also. 

At the moment we are suffering a no more than natural reaction 
from a long period of good trade, which, though subject to the 
drawbacks I have mentioned, and in spite of the expenditure on 
the war, has left us far richer than before. We are going through 
a cold fit in the fever of commercial life, and it will doubtless pass, 
as it has done before so often as to be regarded with comparative 
indifference. Nevertheless it is well that we should search out 
the weak spots in our industrial constitution, and we can do so 
without fear. Whatever the doubts, or drawbacks, or dangers 
which surround the situation, at present, assuredly, we are still 
very prosperous. It must also be admitted that this prosperity is 
directly traceable to the marvellous development of our commerce 
which coincided with, and may to a great extent have been due 
to, the Free Trade policy adopted fifty or sixty years ago. In 
the course of this development we have sacrificed much of the 
value of our fields ; but instead have gained that of the towns and 
their industries, and besides, have multiplied our investments in 
every quarter of the globe. , 

No sudden stoppage is lo be apprehended in the course of this 
development. Private savings will again accumulate and will 
seek investment at home and abroad. National expenditure will 
continue, and industry will not stand still. Old factories will be 
remodelled and new ones will be equipped ; more and larger ships 
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will be built, and the main part of the carrying trade of the world 
may still remain in ourhands. Nevertheless we cannot afford to 
ignore the signs which tell us that on the lines we are pursuing our 
fortunes have culminated, and that the time has come when a 
new departure should be made. The issue that has long impended 
has now been raised. Are we to seek to solidify the Empire or 
are we not? In dealing with the adverse tariffs of other nations 
are we or are we not “to take arms against a sea of troubles, and 
by opposing end them” ? 

Imperial preference is mainly objected to as involving Pro- 
tection, while a moderate application of Protection for the sake 
of retaliation is objected to as leading necessarily to more, since 
(so we are told) action must be drastic to be of any use; we are 
also told that there is no stopping-place on this road to fiscal 
perdition. I have tried to show that a very great influence may 
be exerted by an extremely moderate measure, if the change of 
policy involved be persistently pursued. A turn of the helm will 
alter the course. There remains the theory expressed by the 
simile of the inclined plane on which we are supposed to be un- 
able to find foothold, or of the wedge which having once entered 
must surely be driven further and further. 

The position thus indicated, if taken up in earnest, argues a 
great want of courage, and an unnecessary lack of faith in our 
national good sense and in the validity of our constitutional 
methods. Assuming that the main principles of fiscal reform 
and Imperial preference be adopted, it is surely gratuitous to 
imagine that no just bases of action will be found, or that 
when once established they will be liable to hasty alteration. 
No political action is ever taken in England except as the result of 
divergent forces, and it is quite inconceivable to me that amongst 
all the interests concerned that of the consumer should not be con- 
sidered. When told that he will not suffer, he will be slow of 
conviction, and, if disappointed, will not fail to complain. In 
which case his voice would render it even more difficult to go 
further than it would be to step back; but stability would be 
generally recognised as essential. 

Similes are not arguments ; but that of the wedge, at any rate, 
bears another application. The main employment of this 
ingenious device is not now to split wood or stone, but by the 
balance of resistance, when it has been driven in, to bind and 
secure firmly in their places, bodies that might otherwise slip. 
In architecture from the same idea springs the principle of the 
arch, and it is not unreasonable to hope that the keystone of the 
Empire will be found in the trade relations of its component 
parts. CHARLES Booru. 


THE NEW LEADER OF THE 
OPPOSITION 


The great embarrassment of all reformers is that they have to fight 
against every kind of optimism. In this case there was the optimism 
of the committees, composed of men of great integrity and high 
capacity—but of capacity only informed by the instruction they had 
received in youth, which instruction they had neglected to bring 
up to date. Doubly confident, because they remembered past suc- 
cesses and were ignorant of the advance of foreign Powers, they 
judged everything excellent. And it would have been excellent, but 
for the fact that during thirty years others had done better by follow- 
ing different methods.— History of the Second Empire. (“Causes of 
the Downfall of France.”) Pierre dela Gorce. Vol. vi. p. 141. 


THE political intrigues of the past month and the naive dis- 
closures of the Opposition press have at last clearly revealed 
the long suspected fact that there is a third candidate for the 
Free Trade Premiership in the field. 

The two candidates hitherto have been Lord Rosebery and 
Sir. H. Campbell-Bannerman, for it is impossible to take the 
claims put forward on behalf of Lord Spencer seriously. But 
Lord Rosebery is distrusted by half of his own party, who recall 
the unfortunate fact that he behaved as a patriot during the 
war. He is suspect on this very question of Free Trade, upon 
which only a year ago his utterances were equivocal. He is 
regarded, too, rightly or wrongly, as a man of weak character 
and infirm purpose, and hitherto he has certainly failed in that 
sustained energy of action which a political leader must possess. 
Therefore it cannot be said that his prospects are roseate in hue, 
even if the Free Traders carry all before them at the polls, 
which is a fairly generous assumption. But if Lord Rosebery 
is out of the question, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman is even 
more impossible. A government led by aman who has accused 
the British army and the 400,000 soldiers, volunteers, militia, 
yeomanry, and Colonials who fought for the national cause in 
South Africa of barbarism; who on the eve of the conflict 
declared that preparations for war were not required, and who 
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when warned that it was imperative to refrain from making 
party capital out of the mevement of reinforcements to South 
Africa, refused to pay any attention to the warning, would be 
regarded with horror and detestation not only by millions of 
Englishmen, but also by the Colonies. For it must never be 
forgotten that nowhere did this utterance of Sir Henry provoke 
such fierce indignation as in the Greater Britain which lies 
beyond the seas. As if to prove his own unfitness for office, 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman has during the present campaign 
against free foreign imports, protested his firm belief that the 
only sound military policy for this country is to have no policy 
at all; and that the smallest and worst prepared army con- 
ceivable is the best for us. We are reminded by this and his 
other utterances of the statesmen. who in the last hours of 
Poland, before her downfall, held office in that unhappy 
country, and whom the unanimous voice of posterity has 
condemned as criminal for their factiousness, blindness, and 
ignorance. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman being for these reasons out of 
the question, there remains only one other candidate—a seceder 
from the Unionist camp, the Duke of Devonshire. And it 
must be remembered that his chances are strengthened by the 
fact that the Rosebery and Campbell-Bannerman wings of what 
has wittily been called the “Little Mary” party, hate each 
other far more than they hate their opponent—Mr. Chamberlain. 
Neither will serve under the other ; each is jealous of him ; 
and the only possible solution in such a situation is to call in 
some third outsider who is committed to neither section. If he 
is no more than a name, so much the better, for under those 
circumstances each section of the party imagines that it can 
pull the wires. With a sleepy inert leader, the Little Englanders 
can throw the world into confusion by surrendering to any 
British enemies who may happen to be about any British 
possession which the enemies happen to covet; while the 
Education-mad “ Little Maryites” can pursue their fad of 
spending millions on Charlottenburgs in which to educate 
experts for foreign manufacturers, 

It is seemingly only within the past few weeks that the Duke 
of Devonshire has realised the inner meaning of the facts which 
we have marshalled above, and this will explain his enigmatic 
conduct during the fiscal campaign. There are two distinct 
phases in his political career in this period ; the first, acceptance 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s premises, with the conclusion to do nothing 
for the moment; the second, denial of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
premises, and of Mr. Chamberlain’s conclusions. The two 
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phases are irreconcilable, but that does not seem to disturb any 
Free Trader. It is their habit in the same speech and on the 
same day to urge mutually destructive propositions, for their 
logic has never been their strong point ; indeed they must hate 
this science nearly as much as Cobden hated the British Empire. 

Characteristic of the Duke’s first phase was his speech in the 
Lords on June 15, which, we may say in passing, showed a 
terrible want of orthodoxy. In that speech will be found 
admitted and accepted the premises from which Mr. 
Chamberlain draws his well-known conclusions, It is true that 
the Duke, after stating the premises, appears not to have 
understood their tendency, but that need not surprise us as we 
know that on another occasion, dealing with the far less difficult 
education question, he confessed himself that “I find consider- 
able difficulty in following some of the arguments addressed to 
me.” Now what were the admissions in the speech of June 15 ? 

First he owned that at present we have not got Free Trade: 
“ What the real Free Trader exacts is the free interchange of 
all commodities between all nations. . . . What we have got is 
a system of free imports on one side and exports burdened on 
the other by every barrier that fiscal ingenuity can devise.” 
That is exactly Mr. Chamberlain’s first contention. But now 
for admission No. 2: “I am bound to admit that a great deal 
has happened in fifty years—even during the last fifteen which 
have elapsed. What has happened is that except to a very partial 
extent in our own colonies no progress whatever has been made 
in any part of the world in the direction of real Free Trade. 
Foreign countries have not lowered or relaxed the barriers 
they set up against imports from this country.” Horrible! It 
sounds more and more like the voice of Mr.Chamberlain. But 
yet worse is to follow: “Some of our staple industries are 
threatened by these barriers raised against us. . . . For a long 
lime we were usually supreme in manufacturing industry of all 
descriptions. Now, however, our supremacy has been chal- 
lenged, and in some cases successfully challenged.” This will 
never do for one who is going to lead the party of “ Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod abomnibus.” Yetthe “ heresies” of which the 
preceding extracts from his speech convict the Duke are eclipsed 
by the “ fallacies”—the word is a Free Trade specialty— 
which are yet to follow. For instance, the Free Traders may 
well shiver at this : “These Colonies have manifested a strong 
desire to enter into closer political relations with the Mother 
Country. One manifestation of that desire has been in the 
direction of increased fiscal unity with the United Kingdom.” 
Finally, we have it acknowledged that Sir H. Campbell- 
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Bannerman’s twelve millions of starving souls are the result of 
free (foreign) imports, because—such seems to be the Duke’s 
reasoning—by cheapening food excessively we have brought into 
being a population which cannot, even with cheap food, exist 
except miserably. 

In his premises, then, the Duke does not differ from Mr. 
Chamberlain. But his conclusion from all this is characteristic, 
and if the issues for this country were not so tragic in their 
importance, would be vastly entertaining. It is to do nothing 
whatever. ‘Fold your hands; sit still ; be content ; slumber 
happily while the Empire is tottering and while the mortar is bit 
by bit dropping from the Campanile.” And this is the advice 
which a British statesman gives to a nation of men—of 
Englishmen. 

When the Cabinet crisis arrived, the Duke of Devonshire did 
not follow the course adopted by his colleagues, Lord G. 
Hamilton and Mr. Ritchie, and immediately resign. On the 
contrary he retained office for some days, thereby committing 
himself in the eyes of the public to a support of Mr. Balfour’s 
policy. That his conduct led Mr. Balfour to suppose that the 
Duke was in favour of fiscal reform is clear from the very sharp 
terms of the letter in which the Premier, whose urbanity is 
proverbial, replied to the Duke, when at last that gentleman did 
make up his mind, What was the reason for this curious and as 
yet unexplained change? Not the Sheffield speech, for that did 
not go beyond Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet. Were not hints con- 
veyed by certain go-betweens to the Duke that the curtain 
of the Radical tabernacle stood open for him, and that within 
that edifice it would thereafter be possible for him to slumber 
peacefully as the nominal head of a great party? 

Whatever be the explanation of the Duke’s curious conduct 
from this date onwards he has ranged himself more and more 
openly on the side of the Opposition. If the speech of June 
represented his own opinions, that of November 24, which 
he delivered at the Free Food Meeting in Queen’s Hall, repre- 
sented the reactionary advisers who have throughout striven 
to “ put a spoke” into Mr. Chamberlain’s wheel, since it is a 
matter of common report that it was prepared for him by 
a late leading official at the Treasury. Yet even in this deliver- 
ance something of the hesitation and uncertainty which have 
characterised the Duke’s action throughout showed themselves. 
He admitted, for example, that foreign tariffs do injure British 
trade, and that under such circumstances retaliation might be 
necessary and expedient. But while the Duke conceded so 
much, the voice of the Treasury was speedily heard declaring 
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through the mouth of the Duke that the retaliation must not go 
beyond threats. The British Government must not reply to 
foreign tariffs by counter-tariffs, and this though it was admitted 
that the enactment of a hostile tariff was equivalent in many 
respects to an act of war—another contention of the Pro- 
tectionists. Thus the British Government was to brandish a 
blunderbuss bearing in large letters the label, ‘‘ unloaded.” 

We do the Duke the credit of supposing that he adopted this 
absurd suggestion from his advisers and did not originate it him- 
self, though there are certain points in his career which suggest 
that he has a naive belief in a policy of talk and threats. _Is it, for 
instance, the truth that on the eve of the war he maintained that 
preparations were unnecessary, and that Mr. Kruger could be 
terrified by threats? Is it a fact that when Gordon was sent to 
Khartum, he, as Minister of War, imagined that a few threats of 
something terrible, if the Mahdi did venture to assail that city, 
would avert all future trouble ? We put these questions because 
they have been raised by close students of events and men 
who were well acquainted with the inner secrets of British 
policy. 

The tone of the Duke of Devonshire’s speech at Queen’s Hall 
was singular as coming from one who calls himself “ President 
of the British Empire League.” For the objects of the League 
are officially described as follows: 


1. To secure the permanent unity of the Empire. 

2. To promote trade between the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and India. 

3. To advocate the holding of periodical meetings of representatives from all 
parts of the Empire . . . for the consideration of the best means of expanding 
the national trade. 


4. To consider how far it may be possible to modify any laws or treaties 


impeding reciprocal trade arrangements between the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies. 


A President of such a body could not be a convinced and 
fanatical Free Trader. The enigma is that when Mr, Cham- 
berlain, after the League had done nothing whatever during 
the period of its existence to advance the causes for which it 
professes to exist, took practical steps to assure objects Nos. 1, 
2, and 4, this League passed a resolution declaring that it was 
not a political body, and could play no part in supporting Mr. 
Chamberlain, while its President promptly placed every possible 
obstacle in Mr. ChamberJain’s way. Though the Duke of 
Devonshire has himself confessed that, now the question of 
preference has been raised, it cannot be dropped without causing 
an estrangement of the Colonies, he descended at Queen’s Hall 
to sneer at them—by way of consolidating the Empire of 
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course—for wanting subsidies at the expense of the taxpayer of 
the United Kingdom. We cannot congratulate either the Duke 
or his League upon their Imperialism, For the Duke’s chief 
objection to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is, it appears, that it may 
make some small demands on the spirit of self-sacrifice of the 
Englishman, and that it is contrary to the “ tradition of the last 
two generations.” Fine words these last for a “ Liberal” leader. 

But if he is to lead the “ Liberal” party its tactics and its 
platform will have to be entirely changed. For it cannot 
escape the notice of any intelligent man that the Duke of Devon- 
shire is above all other members of the recent Ministry respon- 
sible for the two “crimes” upon which the Opposition are 
relying to win the next election. As ex-President of the Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet on National Defence, he more than any 
one is answerable for the lack of policy in our armaments, for 
the blunders of the war, for the utter chaos in the arrangements 
between the army and the navy, and for the wastefulness of a 
system which provided a navy to attack the enemy and at the 
same time an army to defend this country against the invaders 
who could only land if the navy were defeated. 

It was particularly incumbent upon him on the eve of the 
South African War, with the knowledge of the progress of the 
negotiations which he as a member of the Cabinet possessed, to 
see that adequate military preparations were made, and to call 
the Cabinet and Lord Lansdowne to task if nothing was done. 
He cannot escape the verdict of posterity, though the flatterers 
of the present day may seek to obscure the charge against him, 
For all the blunders of the war from first to last he is person- 
ally responsible—above all other Ministers, since his was the 
higher place, since noblesse oblige, and since true patriotism at 
such a juncture is best shown by doing well that duty which is 
committed to you. Butasa matter of fact the Duke of Devon- 
shire did nothing. At no point did he display the faintest 
interest in the proceedings, and it never seems to have occurred 
to him that if he had been a German Minister of Defence he 
would have found himself in a fortress for his derelictions. Just 
as when the safety of Gordon was at stake he never exerted 
himself, so when the very existence of this Empire was impe- 
rilled, when the Russians were mobilising on the Indian frontier, 
and when defeat after defeat in South Africa showed how in- 
sufficient the preparations had been, he remained like a man in 
a trance. It is impossible in the volumes of the War Commis- 
sion evidence and report to find any trace of action on his part. 
The committee over which he was supposed to preside was 
ignored because its President was indolent. 
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The mere appearance of the Duke on the Opposition platform 
must therefore silence all the talk about the war blunders, It 
will not do to pass resolutions condemning them when the arch- 
blunderer is your chosen leader, and when his second in com- 
mand is Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, whose performances in 
military matters we have already criticised. The big gun in the 
Opposition battery is therefore silenced. But little less impor- 
tant to the Opposition, who hope by exploiting the bigotry of 
a certain section of Nonconformists to snatch a small majority, 
is the Education Act. And here again the Duke of Devonshire 
is the leading offender. He was President of the Board of 
Education, and as such entirely responsible for the Act which 
emanated from his department, and which concerned his depart- 
ment. In censuring and attacking this Act, the Opposition will 
once more be censuring and attacking the Duke of Devonshire. 
Nor on this head can the Duke meet his new supporters. He 
cannot without stultifying his whole past accept the leadership 
of the Free Traders when it must be accompanied by a proviso 
requiring the immediate repeal of the hated Act. He cannot 
pretend that he was asleep all the time that the Act was being 
discussed in the Cabinet and debated in the House of Lords, 
or if he does men will be inclined to ask why a Minister is 
paid a high salary, and what is the difference between a Duke 
and a dormouse. 

For this reason it is clear that any coalition between the 
Opposition and the cabful of Unionist malcontents must result 
in a new programme for the Opposition. All the old clap-trap 
as to the war blunders and the iniquities of the Education Act 
must be dropped, but the trouble then will be that the party 
will be left without any other programme than its leaders’ 
hunger for the sweets of office. Even on Free Trade it is dis- 
united. For while all sections of it are agreed in resistance to 
that part of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme which strives to promote 
closer fiscal relations between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country, the ex-Unionist section have been forced by the 
attitude of their supporters to admit that retaliation may be 
needful, and this “ gives the whole show away.” The “ whole- 
hog” Free Trader can feel no real confidence in the “ half-hog” 
Free Trader; the latter has been driven one stage of the 
journey, and there is no knowing whether he will not sooner 
or later make the other half of it to full protection, if trade is 
bad as it certainly will be in the next few years, and if popular 
discontent grows. Peel began in this way; he took one step ; 
then he saw that his position had become logically indefensible, 
and yielded all along the line. It was the inverse process to 
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that which we are now witnessing, but most political movements 
advance on these lines. First the thinker ; then the man of 
action and decision who leads, at the outset amidst shrieks of 
reprobation from the old women of the country, who hate 
initiative and change, then with the growing acclamations of 
his countrymen, as they recognise his greatness and flock to his 
standard. ‘One strong man is an over-match for your mob,” 
it has been said, and there never was truer saying. 

What policy the future government of the Duke would 
pursue is quite clear. Itwould be a policy of “repose,” 
which being translated means doing nothing and going to 
sleep. British trade would be left to nature and to fate, 
which is the same as saying that it would be permitted to 
descend the decline leading to extinction. Foreign dump- 
ing would be welcomed with open arms—it is good for 
millionaires and great rentiers who draw their income in large 
measure from abroad. British policy would be left to drift ; 
possibly the income-tax payer would be mulcted of some 
millions for the schemes of technical education which are the 
Radical pills for economic earthquakes. The Empire would be 
permitted to fall apart. At every turn, like the followers of 
Confucius and Mahomet, Ministers would protest that there 
must be no meddling with “beneficent Providence.” The 
worker would have no chance of obtaining measures restricting 
the immigration of aliens, which are an essential part of pro- 
tection and which cannot be passed by any Free Trade adminis- 
tration without a complete surrender of principles. For those 
who assert that all dumping is good in itself because it means 
cheapness, cannot complain of the dumping of cheap labour. 
One by one the ironworks and steelworks would shut down ; 
the woollen mills move to the United States and Germany, 
where the silk industry has moved already ; the cotton industry 
of Lancashire would succumb before the State-aided competition 
of the Southern United States and Germany; the shipping 
industry, assailed by subsidy bills in the United States and 
harassing regulations elsewhere, would decline ; yet still our 
modern Dr. Panglosses would maintain that all was for the 
best since the “tradition of two generations” had been 
preserved. 

The fate of the nation led in this manner can be conjectured 
from what has happened where the doctrine of apathy and in- 
action has already been tried in the realm of commerce. The 
Duke of Devonshire is Chairman of two important companies, 
the Barrow Steel Company and the Furness Railway, both of 
which are to a great extent dependent on the iron and steel 
VOL, XLII 56 
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industries. If these companies are unsuccessful, it must by the 
Free Trader’s own pet doctrine be because of the crass stupidity 
and inertness of their boards of directors. The shares of the 
Furness Railway stand at about 62-5, a discount of more-than 
35, while I cannot find that the Barrow Steel Company has 
paid any dividend to its ordinary shareholders for the past ten 
years; it has recently stopped paying dividends upon its 
preference shares, and its directors own to a fall in the value 
of the assets of £764,000. Applied to business, then, the policy 
of sitting with folded hands does not appear to be a commercial 
success. 

And in national affairs nothing short of catastrophe would 
follow were power handed over to an administration whose 
leading principle was somnolence and drift, abetted by anti- 
nationalism. The times upon which this country is entering 
are too perilous for such experiments, All the signs and omens 
point to the twentieth century being a century of conflict and 
fierce competition ; whether in the East or West the horizon is 
black with storm-clouds. If we put our house in order and 
prepare to meet the danger we shall survive; but if to obtain 
cheap food we are ready to let the Empire go and to tolerate 
the estrangement of the Colonies, then there is little hope. By 
clinging to an outworn fiscal creed, the very reasons for which 
have passed away, the nation will be impoverished, while our 
competitors will be enriched in the same degree. By humbly 
yielding before the commercial war which other states are 
levying upon us, we shall find ourselves treated as the milch 
cow and the fiscal whipping boy of the world. At the best we 
may become another Holland instead of the great civilising and 
directing force that we were in the past ; at the worst we shall 
decline to an insignificant dependency of the United States, to 
be exploited by the American manufacturer and by the American 
trust as we in the past exploited Ireland. And we shall fall 
because we shall have turned our backs on progress, upon 
reform, and upon new ideas. 

Such a future for England is simply unthinkable, and it is 
because no nation has ever of its own free will committed 
suicide, always excepting Poland, that Mr. Chamberlain’s victory 
is assured. The Duke of Devonshire may retard his triumphal 
progress ; he cannot in the end defeat a world-wide movement 
which has national self-préservation as its ultimate goal. He 
cannot combat great ideals and heroic aspirations with mere 
negations or with the appeal of the rich and comfortable for 
peace and silence. He has encountered a force, the mightiest 
lever of mankind, the centripetal tendency of a race with a 
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glorious past and a yet more glorious future, directed by the 
one man who can sway and move the nation because that man 
represents in his person and has divined in his thoughts the 
secret wish of our generation. Whether through initial 
defeat or with course uncheckered by repulse at the polls, Mr. 


Chamberlain wins. He is the future; the Duke of Devonshire 
is the past. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, the results of the Lewisham 
and Dulwich elections have fully justified my forecast and 
proved that the influence of the Duke of Devonshire on the 
Unionist elector is exactly zz. An encyclical, calling upon 
voters to overthrow Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy, produced for Mr. Chamberlain the heaviest poll ever 
recorded in the annals of either constituency. These elections 
are the vindication of courageous leading and boldness in politics 


—a final proof that the nation is true to its true and faithful 
servants. 


AN ELECTOR. 


THE GOVERNMENT MEASURE FOR 
THE PORT OF LONDON 


THE position of the Port of London is still unsettled, and the 
problem of its future is even further from solution than it was 
twelve months ago when I first called attention to it in the 
pages of this Review, and refuted many of the charges which 
had been made without adequate grounds against the Docks of 
London. 

Though public notice had been long directed to the subject, 
no practical result had been attained, until a Commission was 
appointed in June 1900, for the purpose of inquiring “into 
the present administration of the Port of London and the water 
approaches thereto ; the adequacy of the accommodation pro- 
vided for vessels, and the loading and unloading thereof ; the 
system of charge for such accommodation, and the arrange- 
ments for warehousing dutiable goods, and to report whether 
any change or improvement in regard to any of the above 
matters is necessary for the promotion of the trade of the Port 
and the public interest.” 

In the evidence given by merchants, shipowners, manufac- 
turers, wharfingers, and representatives of the London County 
Council, the Corporation of London, and the London Chamber 
of Commerce, there was a marked consensus of opinion in 
favour of establishing a Trust to deal (cuter alia) with the under- 
takings of the three Dock Companies,* but the advocates of a 
Trust had not apparently studied the question in all its bearings, 
nor was there any indication that they had devoted their atten- 
tion to the far-reaching results which would necessarily follow 
the adoption of such a policy ; and the Commission, when 
conducting their inquiry, did not think it necessary to seek 


* The three Companies and their nominal share and loan capital issued as 
shown by the published accounts are as follows: 
London and India Docks Company . : . £19,298,000 
Surrey Commercial Dock Company . . 2,227,000 
Millwall Dock Company . ; . P . 2,094,000 
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information on this portion of the subject from the Dock 
Companies themselves, 

The Report of the Commission was presented in due time, 
and amongst other changes which it advocated, leaving ques- 
tions of detail aside, was the formation of a Trust which would 
absorb the three Dock Companies. The Government promptly 
acted on this recommendation, and in November 1902 gave 
notice of a Bill dealing with the matter. This notice included 
powers* which went much further than the legislation respect- 
ing the Water Companies, although many have considered that 
the rights of private investors were materially invaded in that 
instance. When, however, the Bill was brought forward at an 
early period of last Session, although, as I shall presently show, 
the provisions which it contained were still prejudicial to the 
interests of the proprietors, the Government had abandoned the 
most objectionable portion of their notice, which prohibited the 
Dock Companies from questioning any finding of the arbitrators, 
however erroneous, in a court of law, and had arranged for the 
appointment of a tribunal of arbitrators which would deal with 
the matter before them under the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Acts. The Bill was considered by the Government a 
measure of sufficient gravity to be mentioned in the King’s 
Speech as follows: “A Bill will be laid before you for improv- 
ing the administration of the Port and Docks of London, the 
condition of which is a matter of national concern.” 

It was read a first time on the 6th April under the ten minutes’ 
rule. It was read a second time on the 13th May without a divi- 
sion ; and Mr. Gerald Balfour, the President of the Board of 
Trade, then stated that it would be referred to a Joint Committee 
of the two Houses, At the same time, he made the announcement 
that in agreeing to the second reading of the Bill,the House would 
endorse the policy of the purchase of the Dock undertakings. 
As a consequence of this, the policy of purchase was accepted 
by the Committee as a foregone conclusion, and the Companies 
were debarred from exercising a right never before denied to 
any private owner—namely, that of the owner having an oppor- 
tunity of stating his objections to the merits of any scheme under 


* It will be remembered that when the Penrhyn Quarry case came before 
Parliament on the 27th April last, Mr. Gerald Balfour used the following words 
“A rumour, to which I admit I never attached any importance, credited the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Asquith) and some of his friends with the intention 
of bringing forward a Bill to expropriate Lord Penrhyn from the quarries, in 
which case the property would have been, I suppose, put up to auction or 
worked by the State. No doubt that was an absurd suggestion.” He did not 
go on to explain how the principle of expropriation was different when applie 
to a dock in private ownership. 
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which it was proposed to take his property for public purposes 
by Act of Parliament, Some question was raised as to the 
acquisition of the Docks on grounds of commercial expediency ; 
but except by Mr. D. J. Morgan, M.P., Chairman of the Surrey 
Commercial Dock Company, nothing was said as to this violation 
of the rights of the proprietors and mortgagees of the Com- 
panies. The Joint Committee to consider the Bill was not 
appointed till June. 

The progress of the Bill through Committee was correctly 
described by a correspondent of the 7z#es in its issue of the 22nd 
August. It is perhaps sufficient now to say that the question 
which occupied the House of Commons for nine years when it 
was discussed over a hundred years ago,* was on this occasion 
disposed of in fourteen sittings. The Committee finished its 
work on the 13th July, and reported the Bill to the House ; and to 
the contents of this Bill as amended in Committee, together 
with the probable results in case it should become law, I will 
now allude. 

As the effect of the Bill is scarcely appreciated by the public 
at large, it may be useful to give a short outline of it. 

A new authority is to be set up,to be called the Port of London 
Commission, which shall as from the 1st January, 1905, or some 
later day in the discretion of the Board of Trade, take over the 
powers, duties, and property of the Thames Conservancy and 
of the three Dock Companies.t The Commission is also to take 
over the duties of the Watermen’s Company in regard to the 


* See Reports from Committees of the House of Commons, 1793-1802, re- 
printed by order of the House in 1803. 

+ Though it was stated in the King’s Speech that the question of the Port of 
London was a matter of “national concern,” the Bill did not propose that it 
should be administered as a Government Department. In the light of subse- 
quent events this was no doubt a wise decision. I will refer to two incidents 
reported last year which confirm this view. The first is the trouble inthe General 
Post Office described by Mr. Austen Chamberlain in Parliament on the 30th April 
last when he is reported to have said : “ Honourable members in all parts of 
the House knew the kind of pressure which was brought to bear on them by 
servants of the Post Office, and he was afraid especially at election times ; and 
honourable gentlemen had come to hiin, not from one side of the House alone, 
to seek from him in his position of Postmaster-General protection for them in the 
discharge of their public duties against the pressure which was sought to be put on 
them by the employees of the Post Office.” The second is the evidence elicited 
by the Royal Commission at the inquiry into the New South Wales Government 
Dockyards at Cockatoo Island, Sydney, where it appears politicians have been 
invading the premises and successfully claiming to fix the wages of their sup- 
porters, and to exercise a veto on the dismissal of work-people, with the result 
that the Superintendent of the Dockyard has to declare that the whole place. is 
absolutely disorganised. (See Sydney Daily Telegraph of oth July, 1903.) 
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licensing of lightermen. The constitution of the Commission 
is to be as follows : 


Appointed by the London County Council. ‘ . 
s ‘i Corporation of London . 
< ss Admiralty 
¥ ‘i Board of Trade 
a ss Trinity House 
Railway Companies 
Elected by winnie of dues on ships trading to ache 
99 payers of dues on ships trading to river . 
9 Traders . 
9 Watersidz cnmnincones . 
re Wharfingers . 
ss Owners of river craft 


lor nownrn mn me 


Total 


os 
° 


The Chairman and Deputy Chairman can be appointed from 
outside the Commission, so that the total number may be 42. 
The Commissioners are to be unpaid, but there is power to pay 
a salary to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 

The Commission is to have enlarged powers of raising revenue 
by being allowed to tax all goods entering or leaving the Port, 
which is now an absolutely free Port for goods. The maximum 
powers for rates on ships, which in the case of the Surrey Com- 
mercial Docks are now 1s. a ton, including four weeks use of 
the Docks, are to be fixed at 1s. 6d.a ton, together with power 
to charge rent from date of entrance, which is the maximum 
power of the London and India Docks Company (though not 
at present exercised). 

The London County Council and the Corporation of London 
are between them to make a gift of £2,500,000 to the new 
authority for the purpose of deepening the river. 

The debenture debt of the Dock Companies is to be taken 
over by the Commission, and Port stock is to be given to 
the holders. The price to be paid to the capital stockholders 
is to be settled by an arbitration tribunal, consisting of Lord 
Allerton, Sir Francis Mowatt, G.C.B., and Mr. A. T. Lawrence, 
K.C. The capital stockholders are to be paid in cash, and 
the Commission is authorised to raise sufficient Port stock 
to produce the sum required and also a further sum of 
£4,500,000 for improvements. 

An important clause—to the Londoner not immediately 
connected with trade the most important—enacts that the 
London County Council shall guarantee the interest on the 
Port stock, This Port stock will probably represent a cash 
value of upwards of {30,000,000 to begin with, or at the 
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present value of money a liability of over £1,000,000 a year, 
or say 6d. in the £ on the rateable value of the Metropolis. 

The above gives briefly the effect of some of the principal 
provisions of the Bill. 

A writer of great ability in the last century has proclaimed 
that the study of a subject must entitle a man to offer an 
opinion ;* and as I have been connected with the Port for many 
years I will venture to point out that the Government in con- 
stituting the Commission have adopted a course which cannot 
possibly lead to a satisfactory result. 

It is obvious that the successful] working of an undertaking such 
as the Port of London must be dependent on the management. 
The first consideration therefore is the constitution of the new 
Board ; and if the proposed constitution is examined it will be 
found that to whatever goal it tends, that goal is not efficiency. 
Under this scheme, shipowners are to be appointed to watch over 
the interest of their class, and their efforts will naturally be to get 
the best accommodation for the lowest charges. The aim of 
the traders’ representatives will be the same. The wharfingers’ 
interests will be te keep rates high, and will not be likely to 
promote the efficiency of the warehousing business at the Docks 
which are in competition with their warehouses on the river. 
The Railway Companies have interests which seriously clash 
with those of the Docks, as recent litigation on the subject of 
terminal services will have shown to the trading communities, 
who are perhaps scarcely sufficiently alive to their interests in 
the matter. The nine members of the London County Council 
are to be on the Commission ostensibly to protect the rate- 
payers ; but judging from the experience of the past, there is 
danger that their chief care will be for the majority who elect 
the Council, namely, the working classes. It has been suggested 
that in providing that the representation of the London County 
Council shall be increased from nine to eighteen if the rates of 
London are called in aid for three consecutive years, the Bill 
is almost offering a bait to the Council to assist in increasing 
the expenditure of the Commission. On one side of the Com- 
mission there will be ranged the merchants and shipowners 
anxious above all for low rates on goods and shipping, and 
on the other side probably the London County Council with 
a policy of high wages—the wharfinger occupying a middle 
position and being in favour*of high rates on goods and not 
objecting to high expenditure. The other bodies represented will 


* “Genius may do much, but long study of the art must always entiJea man 
to offer advice. So far I will go, general principles I will suggest.”—Dr 
QUINCEY. 
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presumably range themselves differently as different questions 
arise, but not one of the representatives will be there to look 
after the interests of the Port as a whole. 

The idea at the bottom of this scheme is apparently the old 
idea of the “ balance of power,” by which one interest is intro- 
duced to check another interest. The system of setting up a 
body composed of persons who are to take care that one section 
does not get the better of another, may be an excellent one for 
preventing fraud or jobbery, but it is bound to have only a 
negative result in carrying on a commercial undertaking. It 
can have no positive effect in the region of efficiency ; there 
will be plenty of obstruction but little progress. Lest it be 
thought that this forecast is due to prejudice, I beg my 
readers to take the trouble to read the Report of the pro- 
ceedings before the Committee and study the way in which the 
various bodies who were represented before that Committee 
approached the subject of the Port of London. The general 
body of shipowners wanted the shipping dues reduced, the 
Short Sea Traders tried to escape charges on goods, the London 
County Council had chiefly in view the terms of expropri- 
ation of the Dock Companies, the Corporation, on whose behalf 
the Lord Mayor attended, accompanied by the City Solicitor, 
anpeared to be mainly concerned with the preservation of the 
City dignity, and the wharfingers successfully introduced clauses 
which will have the effect of absolutely tying the hands of the 
Commission in the conduct of the warehousing business.* 
Though I wasa frequent attendant at the proceedings, I could 
perceive no indication amongst the parties concerned of that 
unbiased solicitude for the general welfare of the greatest Port 
in the world, which some enthusiasts in the cause of Port 
management picture in the future (and which | am told exists 
elsewhere), but, on the contrary, only an intention of promoting 
their own personal advantage. 

All the interests of the different parties which are to be 
represented on the Commission were brought before the Com- 
mittee, and they were all clamorous for special treatment in 
their own favour, and it may be expected that their representa- 
tives will be equally clamorous when they take their seats in the 


** See evidence on the 3rd July by Mr. Lund on behalf of the General Ship- 
owners’ Society as to shipping dues—on the 7th July by the Chairman of the 
Short Sea Traders’ Association as to dues on goods—on the 2nd and 3rd July 
by the London County Council as to the terms of compensation to the Dock 
Companies—and on the 9th July by the then Lord Mayor and Sir Homewood 
Crawford as to the claim of the City to remain a separate area for the purposes 
of any contribution to the Port Fund. 
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Board Room of the Commission. Such a body can scarcely 
fail to be antagonistic to economy, efficiency, and progress. I 
know of no important Port in the United Kingdom which is 
controlled by a body composed of so many diverse and con- 
flicting elements. At Liverpool, which is so often referred to 
as an ideal Port, there is a Board of twenty-eight, composed of 
twenty-four traders and shipowners, and four of the Mersey 
Commissioners, and at that Port the scheme of management 
works well. But the only security for the capital expended on 
the Docks at Liverpool is the revenue of the undertaking, and 
though it is true that those who manage the Docks are its cus- 
tomers, and naturally wish for low charges, they must fix them 
so as to keep the Trust solvent, as they have no City funds to 
fall back upon. These seem the only lines on which a scheme 
could be devised likely to lead to successful administration in 
London. But it is adinitted on all sides that it is impracticable 
at the present time, owing to financial reasons, 

Can I bring better confirmation of my views on the con- 
stitution of the proposed Port Authority than the condemna- 
tion of the Thames Conservancy by the Royal Commission ? 
The present Conservancy Board is composed of representatives 
of every interest concerned with the river, and the proposed 
Commission is to be constituted on the same basis. 

Again, assuming that none of these drawbacks existed, and 
that the Commission consisted of members without private 
interests to serve, or purposes of their own to consider, its com- 
position is one which in all probability will render it ineffective 
either in controlling the business of the Port or safeguarding the 
welfare of the ratepayers. The Bill specially provides that all 
Directors of the Dock Companies are to be excluded from the 
Commission until the terms of purchase are settled, ze., for the 
first two or three years, which will be the most critical stage of 
the existence of the new Board, and I may perhaps be pardoned 
for saying that I do not think this will add to the working capa- 
city of the machinery. It is not suggested here that the exist- 
ing Directors have any grievance or ground for complaint at not 
being included in the Commission. The question raised is solely 
“ Will the proposed constitution conduce to efficiency?” The 
paramount condition essential for appointment to a seat on the 
Commission is the want of all experience of the work; in 
other words, a Commissioner is to be a man who not only 
may be, but must be, ignorant of the special duties he has to 
discharge. 

A business founded more than a hundred years ago, and 
perhaps the most complicated in London, is advisedly to be 
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left to the guidance of forty gentlemen who have had no 
experience of it at all! 

In all the cases I have been able to trace where the transfer 
of the control of a large Port has been made from one body to 
another, care has always been taken to keep some of the expe- 
rience of the old management for the benefit of the new. I will 
take three instances. The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
in 1858* took the place of the Dock Committee who had man- 
aged the Liverpool Docks, and of the private Company who had 
owned the Birkenhead Docks. The new Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board consisted of twenty-one members, and of the 
new Board fourteen members came from the old organisations. 
When the Bristol Docks were taken over by the Corporation of 
Bristol in 1848f six of the Directors of the old private Com- 
pany were elected to serve on the Committee of Town Coun- 
cillors appointed by the Town Council for the purpose of 
managing the Docks; and again in September 1884,{ when the 
Avonmouth and Portishead Docks were purchased by the 
Corporation of Bristol, five of the gentlemen who were 
then, or had been previously, Directors either of the Avon- 
mouth or Portishead Docks were appointed by the Council 
members of the Docks Committee for the purpose of manag- 
ing the united Dock estate. Some years back the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Company were in difficulties, and found it 
necessary to ask the Manchester Corporation to come to their 
assistance. The Corporation agreed to advance £5,000,000§ 
on condition that they controlled the undertaking. This 
was done by giving the Corporation a majority of one on the 
Board of the Company, and not by displacing, as is now 
proposed, the whole Board. 

The course adopted in the case of these three Ports was a 
wise one, and most people of experience would consider an 
obvious one, and unquestionably any body of private persons 
with their own fortunes at stake and not those of other people 
would have declined even to consider the responsibility of 
conducting such a business as that of the Docks of London 
unless they could be assured of the assistance of some of 
those conversant with the working of the undertaking. Why 
was a different course adopted? The ground given by the 

* Under the Mersey Docks and Harbour Act, 1857. 

+ Under the Bristol Dock Act, 1848. 

t Under the Bristol Dock Act, 1884, and the Great Western and Portishead 
Railway Companies Act, 1884. 

§ Under the Manchester Ship Canal Act, 1891, the Manchester Corporation 
(Ship Canal) Act, 1893, and the Manchester Ship Canal (Additional Capital) 
Act, 1893. 
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counsel for the Government for the exclusion of Directors 
was, that until the amount of the compensation of the Dock 
Companies was settled, the interest of any Director of a Dock 
Company might be directly antagonistic to the interest of the 
Commission. It seems to me that this difficulty would have 
been easily met by providing that the purchase question should 
be settled by a Committee of the Commission on which no 
Dock Director should serve ; but if the Board of Trade were 
of opinion that the presence of Directors on the Commission, 
however few in number, might prejudice the position of the 
purchasing body, then I submit that the better course would 
have been for the Board of Trade to have appointed a special 
expert Commission to carry out the purchase and to have 
appointed the new body for managing the Port when the terms 
were settled. This would have led to no delay, as it is under- 
stood that the Board of Trade intend that the “‘ appointed day ” 
for the Commission to enter upon the management of the Docks 
will be postponed until the terms of purchase have been fixed 
by the arbitrators. 

Assuming, however, that the Government were justified in 
their apprehensions of partiality if any of the present Dock 
Directors sat on the Commission, how can their action in 
proposing the appointment of four wharfingers’ representatives 
on the Commission be explained? The business of the 
wharfingers is in competition with very much of the trade at 
the Docks, especially the warehousing business, which represents 
two-thirds of the gross receipts of the Dock Companies. What 
would be thought of a suggestion, say, that the London County 
Council should be compelled to co-opt four Directors of any 
London Omnibus Company because the Council’s trams 
compete with the Company’s omnibuses ?* Yet such is the idea 
of the Government when they come to legislate for the Port of 
London. The wharfingers will be in a position to know every 
detail of the working of the Docks, to advise in the fixing of 
rates to be quoted against themselves, to have the earliest 
information of any business offered to the Docks, and to fore- 
stall the Commission, and secure the business while the Com- 
mission is deliberating, in fact to get every advantage which 

* It may be pointed out that Parliament negatived a similar suggestion in 
1888, when a Committee of the House of Lords presided over by Lord Beau- 
champ, a chairman of great experience, rejected the suggestion of the ship- 
owners, that for the protection of their interests they should have the right of 
appointing six representatives on the London and India Docks Joint Com- 
mittee which was then being established to manage the Docks of the London 


and St. Katharine Docks Company and the East and West India Dock 
Company. 
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the keenest competitor would wish to obtain over a rival. And 
as if to ensure the wharfingers being in possession of every 
secret, and to thwart the Commission in adopting any possible 
safeguard, a clause has been inserted in the Bill, laying down 
that at least one-third of the members of the Warehouse Com- 
mittee of the Commission shall be representatives of the 
wharfingers! What is likely to happen may be gathered from 
the fact that the wharfingers in Committee were successful in 
obtaining a clause (13) which will mean the loss of at least one- 
third of the warehousing business of the undertaking. They 
also persuaded the Committee to accept another clause (26) 
which I am informed ts intended to increase the rateable value 
of the Dock warehouses, and so compel the Commission to 
charge higher rates on goods. 

Further, let us turn our attention to the working of a Board 
formed in somewhat similar fashion, of gentlemen unaccustomed 
to their duties and unpaid for their labours. If a practical 
warning be necessary, it is furnished by the proceedings of the 
Water Board which has been constituted during the past year 
for the acquisition and management of the water undertakings, 
under an Act on which the Port Bill is largely modelled. This 
Board was formed for the administration of a most important 
undertaking, affecting the health of the largest city in the world. 
Consider the list of names of the members of the Board. Has 
it attracted a body of men who as a whole are eminent in the 
public service or in the commercial world, such as now 
administer the Water Companies? A study of the proceedings 
of the Water Board will not satisfy the reader that the change 
in the direction of these undertakings has so far been a change 
for the beiter. 

The first thing that the observer will notice is that during 
the month of October there were four resignations, and that 
these resignations were from among the best known of the 
members. 

The action of the Water Board on a recent occasion affords 
an instructive instance of the want of business capacity of a body 
constituted on suchlines as are nowproposed for the Commission. 
The Board was established to carry on the supply of water for 
the Metropolis, and the razson d étre of its existence is that it will 
do this more efficiently than the Water Companies have done 
it. The Board, however, has so little confidence in itself or in 
its clerk, that it has instructed him to address a communication 
to the Secretaries of the several Water Companies asking that 
the Water Board “ might be favoured with particulars as to (1) 
the control at the present time exercised by the various Boards 
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of Directors; (2) the power conferred upon the respective 
chief officers, and (3) generally as to the machinery by which 
the undertakings were organised and managed, and also for 
copies of any standing orders, rules or regulations, which might 
be in force for the management by the Companies of the 
respective undertakings.” Thus the old Boards, which are 
being turned out for inefficiency, are expected to teach the 
new Board, appointed for its presumed efficiency, how to do 
its work.* 

Another instructive performance of the Water Board has 
been the resolution carried on the 13th November last. The 
question of accepting a tender for printing and stationery came 
before the Board on that day, when an amendment was pro- 
posed and carried by a majority of twenty-four to twelve that 
the London County Council Labour Clausef should be included 
in the contract. Inasmuch as this action is calculated to raise 
the price of work and to discourage contractors from tendering, 
there is evidently every ground for believing that the new body 
will not be backward in spending the money of the ratepayers. 


* At the meeting of the London County Council on the 27th October last, Mr. 
John Burns, speaking with the approval of many of his colleagues, said that “ the 
Water Board without officers, with the most defective Zersonnel of any body I 
have ever had the misfortune of being a member of, without knowledge and 
without authority, what have they been compelled to do? They have been 
compelled to borrow the services of eight of the best of the Progressive 
Members of the London County Council. They have been compelled to beg, 
borrow and steal information from all corners of the earth, that they did not 
possess, to enable them to make even a decent semblance of a show in defence 
of the ratepayers.”—(Verbatim Report.) 

+ The Labour Clause in contracts under the London County Council stipu- 
lates that the contractor shall— 

(i.) Pay all men employed in connection with the work the wages and over- 
time rates specified in the contract, and pay the sum of £5 for every breach of 
this stipulation. 

(ii.) Observe the hours of labour specified in the contract, or forfeit 5s. per 
hour for every hour any man is empleyed beyond the prescribed limit, unless 
the excess be overtime allowed by Trade Union rules. 

(iii.) Keep posted up where they may be read easily by all the men 
employed copies of the rates of wages and hours of labour specified in the 
contract. 

(iv.) Produce to the officers of the Council the contractor’s time and wages 
books and sheets whenever they require him to do so. 

(v.) Agree to the Council payimg any workman who may have been under- 
paid the amount necessary to make up his wages to the contract rates and to 
the deduction of such payment from moneys due to the contractor. 

I am informed by more than one large firm of contractors that these con- 
ditions are so onerous that they seldom if ever tender for London County 
Council work. 
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How the new Commission (who will probably have even less 
knowledge of its duties than the Water Board) will fare when 
it commences to work the Docks of London is a matter for 
conjecture. 

I now come to the finance of the Bill, and first I will take the 
Bill as it touches the present holders of the Dock Companies’ 
stocks. The debenture stock holders were by the original Bill 
of the Government to have been treated as Parliament has never 
allowed debenture holders to be treated before. It was pro- 
posed that, within a time to be left indefinite the debenture 
stock holders were to be paid off, and that the value to be 
attached to the Company’s obligations was to be settled by 
arbitration. The Dock Companies, acting in the interests of their 
debenture stock holders, strongly opposed this treatment. The 
Committee unanimously refused to countenance the suggestion 
of calling in arbitrators to assess the value of the debts of 
perfectly solvent concerns, and decided that every debenture 
stock holder should have sufficient Port stock given to him to 
produce the same income as he now has, and that such stock 
should not be paid off for sixty years. 

Dealing with the holders of ordinary stocks, the Bill pro- 
vides, as I have said, that the cash necessary for purchasing 
the Dock undertakings subject to their obligations shall be 
raised by the issue of Port stock. If the shareholders do 
not accept Port stock in lieu of cash this may mean the 
raising of more than £20,000,000 of Port stock. It is very 
doubtful whether any of the present shareholders will take Port 
stock on terms which will be acceptable to the Commission ; 
but whether they do or not, it will be admitted that the Com- 
mission must be prepared to find the whole of the cash. Does 
any one, possessing even a casual knowledge of the state of the 
money market as it now is and is likely to be for some years to 
come, think such an operation will be economically practicable, 
when the market has already before it the issue of {18,000,000 
which the London County Council have recently intimated 
that they will require, the £2,500,000 necessary for the deepen- 
ing of the river, and the £30,000,000 which will be wanted 
to satisfy the payments to the Water Companies for their 
undertakings ? 

I now turn to the clauses dealing with charges on mer- 
chandise and shipping which will appeal to the commercial 
section of the Port. The traders and shipowners who came 
before the Royal Commission with tales of trade and shipping 
driven away from the Port by the charges of the Dock 
Companies will scarcely be pleased to find that, at any rate, 
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the powers of the Commission of imposing taxation both 
on shipping and goods are increased. The Government have 
adopted the policy of the Dock Companies so far as the 
taxation of goods is concerned. But shipowners will perhaps 
observe that while the Dock Companies were prepared to make 
large concessions to them in consideration of an adjustment of 
charges on goods, the Government are actually proposing to add 
to their possible burdens by giving the Commission the power 
to increase dues on shipping from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per ton at the 
Surrey Commercial Docks. 

One point which has attracted little notice, is that the 
Government have inserted a clause (46) which is calculated 
to interfere with business. This provides that any contract 
made by a Dock Company between the introduction of the 
Bill and the taking over of the Docks by the Commission 
may be reviewed, and if not approved by the Commission, the 
liability arising from it may, subject to arbitration, be trans- 
ferred to the Company. The Bill was introduced on the 
6th April last, and the earliest date fixed for the acquisition 
of the Docks is the 1st January, 1905, so that for nearly 
two years, and probably for much longer, each of the Dock 
Companies has to remember, in making any contract for a fixed 
period, however profitable to all parties, that it is liable to he 
pounced upon and surcharged at the instigation of the new body. 
One inconsistency involved in the proposal is that a Dock Com- 
pany is not to suffer if it fails to avail itself of an opportunity 
for a profitable contract, but only if it makes a contract 
which, in the wisdom of the Commission, does not appear to be 
sufficiently profitable. The clause was quite uncalled for even 
in the case of the Water Companies, although in effect it has not 
injured them, because they do not have to push their business. 
In the instance, however, of a commercial undertaking like the 
Docks, it is obvious that such a provision is calculated to com- 
pletely paralyse a Board of Directors. 

My last word on this part of the subject is to point out that 
the majority of the Commission will be interested either as 
customers or users of the Docks in getting the maximum of 
accommodation for the minimum of payment. They will have 
no inducement to maintain an equilibrium between revenue and 
expenditure as at Liverpool, because they will have the rate- 
payers of London to fall bagk upon in the event of a deficit in 
the Port fund. The only safeguards for the solvency of the 
Port administration offered by the Bill are: (a2) The London 
County Council representation is to be doubled in the event of 
there being a substantial deficit for three years in succession ; 
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and (4) the Board of Trade is to have power to compel the 
Commission to increase their charges on goods and shipping in 
order to redress the deficiency. 

These provisions, though bearing a specious appearance of 
being safeguards, are not so in reality. The doubling of the 
number of the London County Council’s representatives will 
still leave the municipal element in a minority; and I ask whether 
any Government department is likely to raise the charges of 
the Port against the advice of those who manage it. The 
organisations which are now available to traders would imme- 
diately set up an agitation against the Department for driving 
away the trade of the Port, and I venture to say that no 
Government would face an agitation based on such a cry in 
order to save London ratepayers from extra taxation. I make 
no prophecy that there will be a deficit and that ratepayers 
will be called upon to contribute to the Port fund; but let 
them remember the cases of Bristol, Manchester, and Preston, 
where the ratepayers control the administration and yet have to 
pay for heavy deficiencies in the working of the Ports. There 
is not, to my knowledge, any important English Port under 
municipal control where the ratepayers escape from a similar 
burden, and it will be extraordinary if the ratepayers of London, 
who will be in a worse situation as having no control, can 
eventually find themselves in a better position. 

In the small space at my command I have only been able to 
deal with some of the principal points arising from the con- 
sideration of how the Bill will work on its becoming law. To 
test the Bill as to the advantages it is to bring, it must be con- 
sidered how far the alleged deficiencies of the Port are remedied 
by the Bill. 

The conflict of fifty authorities in the Port is one of the 
imaginary grievances under the present system. (I proved 
last January that there were only five authorities and that they 
work together with perfect smoothness.) How is the point 
dealt with by the Bill? By constituting what is nominally a 
single authority, but which in reality consists of representatives 
of twelve authorities whose interests, as I have already pointed 
out, conflict with each other. Such a Commission cannot fail 
to be a house divided against itself. 

What does the Bill do to relieve the Port of the charges of 
which the procession of traders, organised by the London 
Chamber of Commerce, complained to the Royal Commission ?* 


* See evidence given on 12th June, tgo1, and subsequent dates, by Mr. G. 
Rouse, Mr. J. Y. Henderson, Mr. H. Epps, Mr. G. Roffey, Mr. J. Kingsford, 
Mr. F. S. Garratt and others. 
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Nothing whatever. On the other hand, new charges are im- 
posed on goods, and old charges on shipping are in some 
instances increased. 

Then there are the alleged delays in the Port. These 
delays are, as 1 previously stated, due not to want of accom- 
modation, but to trade customs. The Bill does not propose 
to alter trade customs, and it is quite certain that the Port 
Commission will be as powerless in this respect as the Dock 
Companies have been. 

The only practical benefit to the Port contemplated by 
the Bill is the deepening of the river Thames at an expense 
of £2,500,000 to the ratepayers of London. I say nothing 
against the deepening of the river except this: first, that 
such a vast expenditure is needless if the idea in propos- 
ing it is that the Thames as an approach to the Port is 
inferior to the Elbe, the Weser, the Maas, or the Scheldt, 
for such is not the case ; and, secondly, that very careful con- 
sideration will have to be given to the objection of owners of 
riparian property that extensive dredging will seriously affect the 
stability of the river banks.* I may be permitted to add that 
the deepening of the river might well be left in the hands of the 
Thames Conservancy if they were furnished with the requisite 
funds. 

Having reviewed the Bill as it left Committee, I will now 
deal with the subsequent proceedings by the Government in the 
House of Commons. The Premierannounced on the roth August 
that he did not think it would be practicable at that period of 
the Session to proceed with the discussion of the Bill on report, 
but that he proposed to put down a motion for carrying it over to 


* Much caution will be requisite in dealing with the river channel and in 
making river improvements, and in this connection I will refer to the report of 
the proceedings on the 16th December, when, on an application for an interim 
injunction made by the East London Railway Company, the Conservators of 
the River Thames had to agree to give an undertaking not to dredge within 
50 yards above the Thames Tunnel or within 150 yards below it. Many 
persons appear to find a pleasing occupation in sitting down with a chart and 
planning schemes for accommodating the trade of the Port of London. A 
reference to the plates accompanying the Reports from the Committee of 
the House of Commons, to which I have already referred, will show that 
schemes now being put forward as novelties were considered a hundred 
years ago. One favourite modern scheme is the cutting of a channel through 
the Isle of Dogs, and another is the making of river quays with warehouse 
accommodation behind them. It will be seen by the reproductions of engravings 
which accompany this article that these schemes were anticipated in the 
eighteenth century, and I may add that they were both then rejected by the 
House of Commons as impracticable. 
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the following Session ; thus the interest in the Bill, which had 
been stated in the King’s Speech to be of “ national concern,” had 
so faded out that in the opinion of the Premier the measure no 
longer retained its original character, but was relegated to the 
position of a private Bill, on the ground that private property was 
affected by it. The proposal of the Premier was adopted by 
the House without dissension ; and the Government, which in 
February stated that the condition of the Port of London was 
a matter of “national concern,” would not spare two days in 
August to discuss the report of a Bill which had passed through 
Committee. 

To what cause could such a marked change of front be 
ascribed ? 

It was suggested by the late Mr. Lecky* that if we asked why 
the world has rejected what was once universally believed, most 
people would probably be unable to give a definite answer to the 
question, and he went on to say that when a complete change 
takes place in public opinion it may be ascribed to one or other 
of two causes: it may be the result of a controversy which has 
conclusively settled the question, establishing to the satisfaction 
of all parties a clear preponderance of argument or fact in 
favour of one opinion, and making that opinion a truism which 
is accepted by all enlightened men, even though they have not 
themselves examined the evidence on which it rests ; or it may 
be from a new tone and habit of thought which eventually 
causes as absolute a rejection of certain old opinions as could 
be produced by the most cogent and definite arguments, although 
if it is asked what new arguments are discovered, it must be 
admitted they were quite inadequate to account for the change. 

This latter cause appears to me to have operated in the case of 
the London Dock Companies. During the recent agitation, as 
pointed out in this Review last January, all sections of the com- 
munity, without any independent examination of the facts, and 
in many cases disregarding explicit evidence, combined to throw 
discredit on the Docks and Port of London. Irrational as the 
agitation may have been, it was strong enough to encourage the 
Government to declare that the question was a matter of 
national concern, and in addition to the water legislation to 
make another move in the socialistic direction, and to bring ina 
Bill to acquire the three Dock Companies on the Thames, 
Never did a measure of first-class importance and of a most 
far-reaching character meet with less discussion or argument. 
The second reading was carried without opposition and almost 
without debate. Then slowly and very gradually the common 


* Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe. 
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sense of the public commenced to reassert itself, and people 
began to grasp— 
(1) That the Dock Companies had up to now fulfilled 
their purpose ; 
(2) That as regards charges on goods in London (about 
which the chief outcry had arisen), London is the cheapest 
Port in the United Kingdom, for the simple reason that it 
is an absolutely free Port. 

This change in views was certainly not the result of con- 
troversy, as there was none; but it arose from the alternative 
process described by Mr. Lecky, from a new tone of thought, 
which caused a rejection of old opinions as absolute as could 
be produced by the most definite arguments. 

By degrees, as time went on, it dawned on the minds of all 
—even those most antagonistic to the Dock Companies—that 
the result in the future would be— 

(1) A dearer port ; 
(2) Large capital outlay leading to serious financia! 
responsibilities, 

Thus a measure which had been introduced into Parliament 
almost without argument and without controversy was postponed 
without a protest. Nothing more exemplifies this change of 
opinion than the attitude of the Press. A year ago nearly all 
the leading newspapers contained—usually daily—some para- 
graph which threw, or attempted to throw, discredit on the 
Port and Docks of London. I have quoted many of them 
previously in this Review.* But in August no newspaper that 
I know of protested against the postponement of the Bill. There 
is still a consensus of silence on the subject. On Lord Mayor’s 
Day in 1902 the Lord Chief Justice called attention to certain 
empty warehouses on the river as evidence of the decay of the 
Port of London. Whether they are now full or not I am unable 
to say, as I do not know which they were; but he made no 
further reference to the matter on a similar occasion last Lord 
Mayor’s Day, nor have I been able to find since the prorogation 
of Parliament that any of those who had in their speeches been 
the loudest for the acquisition of the Docks, have made any 
further allusion to the subject. 

It may of course be urged that where an agitation has borne 
sufficient fruit to impel the Government to embark on a measure 


* One statement extensively circulated was that announcing that the P. & O. 
Company had decided to transfer their fleet from London to Southampton, 
owing to the inability of the Docks of London to accommcdate their new 
steamers. The P. & O. Company have not left London for Southampton, and 
their new steamers have used the Tilbury Docks since June last. 
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dealing with the whole matter, there is no reason for carrying it 
further, and it therefore dies away. This I deny, as history 
shows that when the public is in earnest about a question, 
writers and speakers, both in Parliament and out, continue and 
if anything increase their efforts till the end is attained, partly 
to assist in accomplishing it, and partly in some instances to keep 
a Government whom they consider lukewarm up to the mark. 

Meanwhile, all parties to the present discussion admit 
that the present state of things cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue. The position is a lamentable one from the point of 
view of those who concern themselves with the welfare of the 
Port. All private endeavour to meet the future needs of the Port 
was stopped when the Royal Commission was appointed in 1900. 
Nearly four years have elapsed and no settlement has yet been 
arrived at, while there is no reason for confidence that it will be 
made in the coming Session. The provision of additional Dock 
accommodation for large steamers still remains in abeyance. 
If the Government carry through their Bill in 1904, I do not 
see how the new authority can at the earliest commence new 
Docks till 1906, in which case it will be 1909 before they can 
be completed. If the proposals of the London and India Docks 
Company had been accepted, the new Dock would have been 
ready within six months of the present time. 

Speaking after twenty-five years’ connection with the manage- 
ment of Docks, I venture to suggest that the best solution is not 
to be found in any scheme of re-organisation on the lines of 
municipal control as at Bristol, or of trade control as at 
Liverpool. Still less is it to be found in the scheme of a mix- 
ture of municipal and trade control proposed by the Govern- 
ment Bill. Reformers have very much under-estimated the 
task they have set themselves in pulling up by the roots a 
system under which the enormous trade of the greatest Port in 
the world has developed, and planting another system in its 
place. If, however, a complete reversal of the policy of the 
Port is to be effected, the only practicable scheme is to adopt 
the municipal idea and hand the Port over to the London 
County Council or to let its control revert to the Corporation 
of London. 

But is it necessary to make a change from which, when 
once effected, there can be no withdrawal, while it is sur- 
rounded by grave risks ? 

Would it not be well seriously to consider the sugges- 
tion of the Board of the London and India Docks 
Company, who were the pioneers of reform? It was the 
promotion of their Bill in 1899 which led to the appointment 
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of the Royal Commission on the Port of London. That the 
powers then asked for are not unreasonable is evidenced by the 
fact that the Government Bill gives to the new Commission 
greater powers than those which were then denied to the Dock 
Companies, and that for identical purposes. 

The views of the London and India Docks Company as to 
the reforms to be effected have been previously put forward,and I 
will only repeat them shortly. The Company advocates that the 
River Authority should be the Thames Conservancy, with its 
constitution amended so as to give a greater representation to 
those who are interested in the Port, but that the duties of the 
River Authority should be limited as at present to deepening and 
maintaining the channels, governing and regulating the naviga- 
tion, removing wrecks, and supervising the making of piers, 
embankments, and other works on the river. These are essen- 
tially public duties, and should be performed by a public body, 
the commercial part of the business of the Port remaining under 
the management of commercial undertakings. The Dock Com- 
panies have done this business, and according to the Royal 
Commission have “ rendered great services for a hundred years 
to the Port of London.”* 

It is generally acknowledged that under whatever control the 
Docks may be, a larger income is needed to provide for the 
future requirements of the Port and the deepening of the river. 

Our proposal, therefore, is that all goods entering the Port 
(except coal, coastwise goods and transhipment goods) should, 
as at all other Ports except Hull, pay dues for the accommoda- 
tion they receive. The dues on goods discharged in the river 
should be paid to the River Authority, thus giving them the funds 
for deepening and maintaining the river. The dues on goods 
discharged in the Docks should be paid to the Dock Companies 
interested. In return for the increase of income, the London 
and India Docks Company would be prepared— 

(1) To spend at once the sum of £2,000,000 on new 
Dock works. 

(2) To limit their dividends on the capital stocks to 
4 per cent. per annum,t (They paid this dividend in 1902.) 

(3) To consent to the reduction of the dues on shipping 
from ts. 6d. to 1s. per ton, thereby giving up some 
£110,000 a year, : 

(4) To consent to the Board of Trade having power to 


* Paragraph 189 of Report of the Royal Commission on the Port of London. 
+ By the limitation of the dividends on the capital stocks of the Company, 
all motive on its part to raise charges to an amount prejudicial to the trade of 
the Port would be removed, 
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compel the Dock Companies to carry out necessary Dock 
improvements or to veto any improvements they do not 
approve of, 

(5) To consent to the Railway Commissioners being 
the judges as to the reasonableness of Dock charges 
other than those authorised by statute. 

If this scheme is carefully studied, it will be found, in the 
language of a correspondent of the 7imes of 3rd February last, 
to get rid of “the difficulty of finding money to buy up the 
Dock Companies, and the difficulty of the Trust either owning 
or selling the warehouses. It gives Londoners what they 
require, z.e., a public trust, which, while not interfering with 
private enterprise, would have the power to make and keep the 
river itself what it should be, and would have an effective con- 
trol over the proper supply of the Dock facilities of the Port. 
Not a penny of the taxpayers’ or ratepayers’ money would be 
needed. No money would have to be raised to buy out the 
Dock proprietors, and there would be no municipalising of 
Docks, which so many of the public dislike, nor any disturb- 
ance of business.” 

Before however concluding, I suggest as a practical question 
which deserves most careful consideration, Will the public be 
the gainers when properties have been acquired and placed 
under the new administration, even if the policy of expropriation 
be carried out without hardship and without reasonable cause 
of complaint ? 

I will confine myself solely to the Docks of London. 
Granted that it is important in the public interests that full 
provision should be made, not only for all existing require- 
ments for the trade of the Port, but also for its development 
in the future, is it not better that this should be done by 
the existing bodies on the lines of private enterprise which are 
common to all British commerce, rather than by proceeding on 
the policy of expropriation and the constitution of Boards of 
management possibly selected on political and municipal 
grounds and frequently acting from other motives than regard 
to the interests which they will direct ? 

Upwards of a century ago our forefathers, who were 
deeply interested in the trade of the Port, thought over 
various schemes for its management, and 1 have now before 
me a tract written in 1799,* the writer of which makes 


* A Comparative Statement a the Advantages and Disadvantages of the 
Docks in Wapping and the Docks in the Isle of Dogs, with General Remarks on 
the Advantages of making the Port of London a great Depit. By William 
Vaughan. May 30, 1799. 
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recommendations in the main identical with several which 
have been set forth in this article, notably the limitation of 
dividends and a readjustment of rates. He also advocates an 
extension of the Port, and concludes with the following passage, 
which I will reproduce as it stands: 

“If it be asked under whose management shall the Docks 
fall, the same reply may be given which some of the old wise 
Merchants of France gave in the days of Colbert, when he asked 
how he could best serve and promote Commerce: ‘ Laissez 
nous faire.’ The Merchants, the City and Government are all 
interested in the freedom and encouragement of Commerce: it 
will give wealth and strength to the country, revenue to the 
State, and prove the surest pledge for the Port of London 
commanding an extensive and an unrivalled trade.” 


HENRY D. LE MARCHANT. 


THE MOST CORRUPT CITY IN 
THE WORLD 


NOTORIOUSLY bad as have been municipal conditions in New 
York City under Tammany Hall rule, they have been and are 
now being surpassed in another American city to whose affairs 
comparatively little attention has been given throughout the 
United States and in Europe. 

Whatever New York’s exact rank as a plundered city has 
been accounted—and by reason of its commanding position it 
has not lacked an unenviable pre-eminence—however universal 
a by-word its low political tone has made it at various times, 
it at least revealed its self-redeeming powers at the election of 
1g0t, Strongly entrenched as were the Tammany forces which 
gorged upon New York City’s huge resources and its budget 
and other expenditures of over one hundred and twenty-five 
million dollars a year, public sentiment, irresistibly aroused, 
proved a more telling factor than they. Despite Tammany 
Hall’s efficient, almost military organisation, its command of 
an army of not less than forty-six thousand city employés, and 
its invidious uses of a campaign fund of many millions of dollars, 
the elements of decency triumphed. The same and later 
elections disclosed a different but, sad to say, not altogether 
unexpected result in Philadelphia, only ninety miles away. 
There the worst administration—considering all aspects—that 
any city of democratic institutions ever knew, worse in many 
respects than even the sway of the unforgettable Tweed, who, 
with his accomplices, stole over one hundred million dollars 
from New York City in 1868—71, have obtained additional leases 
of power under circumstances so revolting as to bring shame 
to every conscientious believer in republican institutions. 

Philadelphia—the “City of Brotherly Love”—founded by 
William Penn in a spirit of philanthropy, the birthplace of the 
Declaration of Independence, the memorable spot where was 
drafted and adopted the Constitution of the United States, now 
holds beyond possibility of dispute the ignoble palm of being 
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the most corrupt city in the world. All other American cities 
have made distinct progress towards something approaching 
higher civic ideals. It was only because of a fatuously divided 
Opposition that five years ago ‘Tammany Hall was restored to 
mastery. Though between 1898 and 1go1 this organisation 
reduced political brigandage to an elaborate system more 
cunningly scientific than ever before, discarding the clumsy 
methods of remoter years, and though its blackmail extortions 
alone have averaged upwards of twenty million dollars a year, 
it no longer has been able to avail itself of old-time facilities 
for the rolling up of enormous fraudulent pluralities. Stricter 
laws and vigilance have tended to minimise that evil, and popular 
temper, constantly alert, has been abundantly able to check 
many schemes of plunder coming to public notice. Chicago, 
San Francisco, Minneapolis, and some other “boss” ridden 
cities of a few years ago, have risen from the muck of political 
theft, until now, still far removed as they are from that fairly 
idealistic state which can come only from the slow maturing, 
elevating processes of gradually developing finer moral standards, 
they have ceased to present their former scenes of outright 
spoliation. Until 1902, St. Louis, it was thought, deserved to 
be listed among fairly well governed American cities. This 
belief has been shattered by recent proceedings in the St. Louis 
criminal courts. So clearly was it shown that the Municipal 
Assembly for years had regularly trafficked in public franchises 
for venal ends, that a number of its members together with 
rich “ promoters” have been convicted of bribery and sentenced 
to prison, while other persons inculpated are under indictment 
awaiting trial. The details of this mass of corruption are dis- 
gusting enough ; yet the very fact that summary and condign 
punishment has been inflicted upon those so far proven guilty 
shows that the people of St. Louis are quick to resent rascality, 
and at once precludes the placing of that city on the low 
plane of Philadelphia, where notoriously corrupt dignitaries 
rule and thrive unmolested. In the Old World Naples and 
Constantinople have been noted for rampant administrative 
corruption. Naples, for many years, was the prey of a political 
organisation which skilfully imitated Tammany methods and 
plans. Controlling all the city officials from mayor down, it 
not only profited by extravagance in contracts, but blackmailed 
in every possible way, going even so far as to examine monthly 
the books of merchants in order to determine the amount of 
tribute to be levied. It terrorised the population, and actually 
succeeded in subsidising certain local newspapers to prevent 
disclosures. The Government intervening, it was found neces- 
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sary to remove the mayor and nearly the entire police force, 
and to substitute men of probity. Laying aside doctrinal 
differences, Socialists, Monarchists, and Clericals united at the 
elections a year ago and swept the corrupt band out of power. 
Naples, therefore, takes its place, for the time at least, among 
the regenerated. As for Constantinople, it can well be dismissed 
from present consideration. It obviously makes no pretensions 
to rule by popular suffrage ; and as Georges Dorys tells in his 
work The Private Life of the Sultan, its authorities have tacit 
permission from their capricious master to rob right and left 
so long as they serve him satisfactorily. 

Alone of all the great, at least the largely populated, cities of 
the world enjoying the benefits of electoral laws, Philadelphia 
has been retrograding year by year, reaching in 1902 sucha 
depth of incorrigible iniquity as seems scarcely possible. With 
all the national traits of effusive declamation of patriotism, the 
jaunty fatalistic optimism with which American judgment is so 
heavily streaked, American cities have been so misgoverned 
within the last few decades, so yoked to the tyranny of party 
“machines,” so held under the despotic rule of vulgar political 
bosses,” that the cynical observer is not unprepared to receive 
with belief, even expectancy, a new series of revelations. But, 
beside nearly all that has gone before, the narrative of enor- 
mities set forth here will appear well-nigh incredible, not so 
much in doubt as to whether perverseness can go so far— 
unfortunately base natures have furnished ample historic pre- 
cedents—but in sheer disinclination to think that the legally 
free people of a legally free city tolerate such conditions. This 
record, covering the last few years and ending with the elections 
in 1901 and 1902, when fully forty to sixty thousand (or, as 
some authorities estimate it, eighty thousand) fraudulent votes 
were stuffed in the ballot-boxes, is but a fragment of the whole. 
The “bosses” ruling Philadelphia have not scrupled to show 
themselves contemptuous enough of public opinion, so secure 
are they in the possession of illicitly acquired power. Their 
arrogance, springing from repeated failures to dislodge them, 
is not moderated by any of those politic degrees of prudence 
which even the most callous pillagers often affect. Most of 
their ambitious robberies, such as the seizing of public fran- 
chises involving millions upon millions of dollars, necessarily 
became at once public knowledge, since they had to get the 
sanction of the Legislature of Pennsylvania and of the Phila- 
delphia Councils—a representative local legislature composed 
of two branches, the Select and the Common Council. The 
law-making proceedings of these bodies cannot escape publicity. 
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But it is entirely within reason to suppose that in bureaucratic 
secrecy a multiplicity of lesser jobbery has been transacted. 
Defiant as knaves may be, it is not their game to do the telling. 
Could the accumulation of all the looting projects, great and 
small, be massed, the story would be only the more elaborate, 
not the more impressive, 

Philadelphia is the third largest city in the United States. 
Its population of 1,293,697, by the census of 1900, is exceeded 
only by New York City’s 3,437,202 and Chicago’s 1,698,575. 
The chief textile centre of the Republic, its limits are thickly 
dotted with all manner of other manufacturing interests, Yet 
its municipal affairs receive little notice elsewhere in the United 
States ; so little that it is doubtful whether throughout the 
breadth of the nation there is any concrete conception of what 
has been going on there. Philadelphia is looked upon asa 
dull, “slow city” ; popular interest is more concerned with its 
relics of revolutionary days than with its modern happenings. 
This absence of widespread attention is in singular contrast 
with the microscopic focussing lavished upon New York City. 
The metropolis, the financial stronghold of the Western Hemi- 
phere, the radiating centre of a maze of influences and forces, 
New York City’s most unimportant incidents are chronicled 
broadcast with an astonishing wealth of detail. In comparison 
Philadelphia is ignored, doubtless in obedience to popular 
currents; apart from curtailed news accounts or more 
extended treatment of some sensational event there, its flow 
of political and social life seems to be screened from outside 
view. If, then, the facts given here are but meagrely known 
to the bulk of Americans, they certainly will be more novel to 
Europe. 

The political complexion of Philadelphia is the opposite of 
that of New York City. The latter, in its present area, has a 
normal Democratic majority of over a hundred thousand : 
Philadelphia, by a vote which, subtracting frauds, would 
still be overwhelming, incessantly iterates its attachment to the 
Republican Party. In New York State there are peculiarly 
balancing, wholesome conditions. It is what is known in 
political phrasing as an Independent State. Both “ party 
machines ”—the American colloquialism for political organisa- 
tions conducted dictatorially by recognised powerful personages 
known as “ bosses”—have their hide-bound enrolment, their 
steadfast supporters, whose interest rather than whose princi- 
ples it is to stand by the actions and nominations of these 
organisations, no matter how intolerable the one or offensive 
the other to the body of unattached citizens, But, happily, 
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there is a large class that, scorning the claims of party tyranny, 
oscillates vigorously according to varying issues and the 
character of the candidates presented, irrespective of partisan 
considerations. This class, constantly self-assertive, is potent 
enough to change the result at any time ; the mere knowledge 
of this fact has often a salutary influence in compelling the 
“bosses,” as a matter of policy, to make better nominations 
and to refrain from committing excesses that otherwise they 
would have no compunction in imposing upon the common- 
wealth. With refreshing frequency New York State has 
alternated from the Republican to the Democratic column. 
Political spirit of this kind, frequently shown, not only infuses 
a higher tone into political life, but prevents any one party 
from engendering that more corrupt indifference to public 
interests bred of long continued dominancy. Having control 
generally of the law-creating powers of the State through their 
majority in the Legislature and in the Governor’s post, the 
Republicans make it a partisan point to check the designs of 
Tammany Hall as much as they can when that organisation is 
in power in New York City. The undying aim of each 
“machine” being to keep the other out of the spoils of office 
entails a constant vigilance, a mutually aggressive suspicious 
attitude, like that of two armies ever manoeuvring for advantage. 
This, too, has a most gratifying tendency in holding down 
corruption from assuming that more formidable form it would 
were one party unrestrictedly in sway in both State and City. 
Moreover, even when the Democrats perchance control the 
Legislature, the Democratic feeling outside of New York City 
towards Tammany Hall is so pronouncedly one of prejudice, 
often bitter resentment, that anti-Tammany Democrats are only 
too willing to declare against Tammany intrigues. 

The State of Pennsylvania presents no such counteracting 
features as does New York State. Since the Civil War it has 
been almost invariably Republican, the rare exception being 
the election of a Democratic Governor in the eighties. Its 
many manufactures, stupendously enriched by the high protec- 
tive tariff enacted by the Republican party, throw their whole 
weight against Democratic doctrine, and a vast array of 
workers in shop and factory, taught to believe that their own 
profitable hire and the prosperity of their employers depends 
greatly upon the tariff-fostering, do likewise, The free silver 
movement of 1896-1900, whether judged rightly or not, served 
to drive thousands upon thousands of Democrats of free-trade 
ideas into the Republican ranks. Past associations, sentiment 
and interest all have an added effect. The glory of the 
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Republican party of old, which brought about the abolition of 
negro slavery, still exercises a mighty influence ; its traditions 
fascinate a generation that as youths lived in the days of the 
great struggle when Lee invaded their State ; when the Con- 
federacy met its irreparable set-back within their own borders 
on the bloody fields at Gettysburg. Men inherit political pre- 
dilections ; in Pennsylvania, the most unprogressive, the most 
fossilised of States, masses vote as their fathers voted before 
them, linked to the Republican party by ancestral ties, often 
indisposed to, and often incapable of, appreciating new times 
and new lines of thought. The Republican party being so long 
supreme in Pennsylvania, the interests of a wide ramification of 
political, commercial, and social classes have become wrapt up 
in it. These sometimes chafe under misgovernment ; but the 
fear always presents itself to them that a political upheaval 
might mean a more direct loss of dollars—direst of evils !—and 
rather than invite this fancied deprivation, they prefer to stand 
by their cheque-books and let government go on as best it may. 
This is certainly an absurd, mischievous, dangerous view—the 
forerunner of ugly times—but that it is the view of hosts to 
whom the immediate glitter of the dollar piles is the main con- 
sideration is undeniable. Lastly, the criminal classes, always 
siding with power, use their energies for the Republican party 
in Pennsylvania as they militantly support Tammany Hall in 
New York City. 

Thus the Republican “ machine” in Pennsylvania has only 
to nominate men, no matter how subservient or openly crooked, 
and they are certain of being elected. The same men who 
arrogate over the State “machine” hold the Philadelphia 
“machine,” which is but a segment of the whole, within their 
fingers. Composed of unemotional, calculating, unprincipled 
party workers bound together by self-interest, the “‘ machine ” 
makes a thorough trade of politics three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year. Nearly all its active men are either office- 
holders or get their subsistence otherwise from politics. The 
“machine” holds and “ packs” primaries and conventions 
without the remotest considerations for public welfare. It can 
do this with impunity. The generality of voters, absorbed in 
their everyday pursuits, too indolent, too gelatinous, or too 
ignorant to understand the real full duties of freemen, take no 
concern in practical politics,» Leaving the important business 
of primaries and conventions to the professional politicians, 
they think their duty well done if they sally forth on election 
day and, cattle-like, vote for the “regular ” candidates provided 
for them by a small clique. That over, they self-complacently 
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return to their work, giving no thought to politics until the next 
election day ; while all the while the men to whom politics is 
livelihood itself keep up a ceaseless activity and repeat the farce 
of “ government for, of, and by the people” year after year. 
This melancholy system is in operation in many States and 
cities, but owing to absence of any likelihood of successfu' 
opposition in Pennsylvania, and especially in Philadelphia, its 
perniciousness there is uncommonly marked. The character of 
the leaders of the Pennsylvania Republican “ machine ” may be 
gauged from the career of the principal “ boss,” United States 
Senator Matthew S. Quay. Several times within the last dozen 
years he has been charged with actual malfeasance in offices he 
has filled. In April 1899, thanks to the exertions of powerful 
financial enemies whose political ambitions he had foiled, he 
was brought to trial on the charge of misuse of State funds 
deposited in the People’s Bank, but was acquitted, as perhaps 
was to be expected of a man to whose favour nearly every 
State office-holder owed his position. Some lesser “ bosses,” 
animated by various motives, joined the financial magnates in 
hostility to him ; and it was only after a stubborn political fight 
that he was re-elected to the United States Senate under re- 
iterated charges of legislators having been bribed to vote for 
him, By the narrowest vote in the United States Senate—his 
seat having been contested—was he allowed to re-enter that 
body—a body many of whose members were themselves elected 
by known corrupt means. Senator Quay became more power- 
ful than ever in Pennsylvania ; and the minor loyal “ bosses,” 
nearly all of whom richly deserve terms in prison for fraud or 
theft of some kind, have found their power increased with his. 
Measures granting new powers to the city administration of 
Philadelphia as to that of other State cities, must pass the State 
Legislature and receive the Governor’s approval. The Executive 
and a majority of the State Legislature and the administration 
of Philadelphia are not only of the same party but of the same 
stripe. The honours and emoluments of office-holders having 
come from ,the “ machine’s” manipulations, they regard office 
solely as a means of obeying their masters and of getting rich 
at suspiciously lightning speed. There being no hostile party 
at the State Capitol to block the programme of the Philadelphia 
administration, collusion is a simple, riskless matter. The free- 
booters at both Capitol and City work together most harmoni- 
ously, and with a singleness of purpose eloquently proving that 
each has been “ taken care of ”—a euphemistic phrase implying 
that for every vote an equivalent has been given in the form of 
stocks or good currency. In New York the Republican Legis- 
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lature frequently sent committees to investigate Tammany 
Hall’s mismanagement of New York City, thereby bringing to 
light valuable disclosures which, acting on public opinion, have 
turned elections. This is seldom or never done in Pennsylvania 
touching the conditions in Philadelphia or any other Republican 
city. 

Furthermore there are in New York City genuine opposing 
political parties. In Philadelphia, the so-called Democratic 
organisation has been for many years merely an auxiliary of the 
Republican “ machine.” Destitute of real influence or prestige, 
the alleged Democratic leaders are nothing more than Repub- 
lican henchmen in disguise. Their offices and money besides 
have come from the Republican machine, whose purpose has 
been to keep alive a pretended opposition and so shut out the 
possibility of a sincere reform movement. Now under the 
election laws of Pennsylvania the majority party and the 
minority party having the highest number of votes alone have 
the right to be represented by inspectors of the elections, 
apparently to guarantee an honest vote. This means, of course, 
the Republican and Democratic parties; but the inspectors of 
the latter being, as I have said, virtually a part of the Republican 
“ machine” in everything but name, there has been absolutely 
no bar to the Republicans stuffing the ballot boxes full of 
fraudulent votes; the inspectors of both parties would certify 
that the votes were cast as counted. In addition there is no such 
strict registration law in Pennsylvania as there is in New York, 
Massachusetts, and other States. In New York no voter is 
allowed to cast his ballot unless he has previously registered. 
Further, to prevent frauds, the Republican Legislature in New 
York several years ago enacted a law creating a State Election 
Bureau, whose hundreds of deputies, with a rank equal to that 
of sergeant of police, have the right to go into any election 
nolling place and arrest any one suspected of fraudulent voting. 
This law has served to efface, to a very great extent, Tammany 
Hall’s old-time opportunities for fraudulent voting ; and a still 
severer lesson was taught ten years ago when a number of 
Tammany inspectors of election were sent to long terms in the 
State’s prison for offences against the election laws. In Penn- 
sylvania the situation is radically different. That State’s con- 
stitution expressly provides that no citizen shall be ineligible to 
vote because he has not registered. This provision has made 
fraudulent voting easy ; under it creatures of the “ machine” 
can vote in different places thirty-five or forty times each a day 
under different names, as many of them do with the connivance 
of the election inspectors. 
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All these concatenating conditions I have recounted, opera- 
ting for many years, have made stupendous thefts of public 
money and other property and frauds at the elections an easy 
matter. If, by some miscalculation on the part of the 
“machine,” there was an arrest here and there, the officials, 
being all seasoned “machine” men, would consistently fail to 
take action against their own henchmen ; and if a Public Prose- 
cutor, or as his official title reads, District Attorney, occasionally, 
to the surprise of the “‘ machine,” turned out to be independent 
and self-conscious of duty, he was foiled in a variety of ways. 
There were the judges, nearly all of whom were put into 
office by the “machine.” Should proceedings come to trial, 
it was seen to that certain if not all the jurors were “ well 
disposed.” 

I shall not advert at length to that memorable monument of 
corruption—the Philadelphia City Hall. Twenty years ago I 
passed under its unfinished sculptured arches, through its long 
marble corridors, resounding with the noise of the chisel. I 
saw the huge blocks being lifted into position for the massive 
facades and towers. It had then been in process of erection for 
eight or nine years; and the citizens were beginning to tire of 
the long delays and the prodigal expenditures. Many, many a 
twelve month passed seeing it ascend with infinite slowness. 
At last a few years ago its external form was completed, and a 
gigantic statue of the benevolent William Penn was mounted 
on its highest tower. External, I say, for though the building 
is occupied, tinkering is still going on inside. From the date of 
its planning, over thirty years ago, it has been in the hands of a 
self-perpetuating Commission, whose ingenuity in for ever 
devising new necessities for drafts on the City Treasury is 
unexcelled in the annals of any municipality. That City Hall, 
superfluous in many respects, has already cost over twenty 
millions of dollars, and there is no telling to what sum the 
actual, ultimate, aggregate cost will amount. Well could Dr. 
Albert Shaw, author of various works on municipalities, say 
several years ago in contrasting it with the successful comple- 
tion of the splendid St. Louis City Hall, costing only two 
million dollars: “Whatever one may say about New York 
under Tammany, Philadelphia must stand as the colossal type 
of corrupt administration, not only for the United States, but 
for the whole world.” 

But the City Hall scandal is only an incident in the general 
list of details, When Dr. Shaw made this statement, far 
one projects of bare-faced robbery were still to be un- 
olded, 
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It is quite beside my present purpose to hark back to 
conditions in the early eighties when, as Mr. George Vickers 
wrote in his curiously entitled but otherwise accurate work, 
published in 1885, The Fall of Bossism, twenty per cent. of the 
vote-cast in Philadelphia was fraudulent ; when certain officials 
individually extracted from the City Treasury not less than two 
hundred thousand dollars a year ; when as Mr. Vickers wrote : 
‘A period of six or seven years as Receiver of Taxes or City 
Treasurer, it has been demonstrated, is sufficient to elevate a 
man from a condition of poverty in an humble building owned 
by somebody else, to a state of affluence on a fashionable 
street in an imposing establishment owned by himself.” That 
was thought to be the golden day of political “ prosperity” ; 
judged by events since 1897 it was only the modest 
beginnings. 

By 1897-1898 the politico-financial “bosses” and leading 
spirits of the “machine,” their greed growing with each 
successive proof of their security, began to reach out for new 
and larger agencies of spoliation. Within half a century many 
public franchises had been given away with practically no 
returns to the city. With the growth of population these had 
become of incalculable value. No richer prizes and no more 
fertile sources of corruption have been known in the United 
States than the private ownership of public utilities such as 
street-car lines, gas, electric and waterworks, telephone and 
ferry privileges. Not only have they yielded their owners, at 
the expense of the public, hundreds upon hundreds of millions 
of dollars in profits upon the original investment, but in nearly 
every instance of private ownership of virtual monopolies, vast 
issues of “watered” stock, representing nothing more than 
present or prospective earnings, has been created. By reason 
of its dividend-paying properties, this fictitious stock at once 
has become as definitely valuable as the really legitimate stock 
which was primarily based upon the cost of construction, 
equipment and operation. A company which spent, say, a 
million dollars half a century or less than that ago in outlays, 
will now have forty, and often far more than that amount 
represented in the issued stock, All this is done under form of 
law ; it is a gross swindle of the people from whom the truly 
stupendous sums that thus go to enrich a few have to come 
ultimately ; and in future ages it will be looked upon with the 
same wonderment which we now bestow upon the historical 
descriptions of the oppressive institutions of feudal days. No 
perspicacity is needed to see from whence the fortunes of 
hundreds of American millionaires have come ; and it is not a 
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matter for wonderment that these beneficiaries, always seeking 
further privileges or intent on suppressing hostile legislation, 
should be very willing to spend some of the millions so 
easily gotten, in debauching various public bodies and 
officials. 

Though it had given over to private hands the franchise 
monopoly of scores of the streets for surface car lines, the city 
of Philadelphia, for nearly sixty years, had owned and operated 
its gasworks. Inefficiently managed as were these works—for 
reasons I shall state later—and looked upon by the “ machine” 
as simply a part of its rightful spoils for the distribution of 
places to supporters regardless of qualifications, yet no politician 
so far had dared venture the suggestion that the city should 
cease its control of the gasworks. So continuously had the 
people suffered from the extortions of companies dealing in 
public utilities that they were impatient of any new proposal 
involving the surrender of more city property. Mayor Warwick, 
a “machine” tool, himself recognised this feeling when in his 
second annual report he declared that “the gasworks are a 
most valuable asset and should never pass from the absolute 
control of the city,” and that “whenever such a property 
passes into private hands, it in time becomes an extortionate 
monopoly.” These words were fine enough; yet his pen was 
scarcely dry before—in deference to the “ bosses ’—he trans- 
mitted to the City Councils an ordinance providing for the lease 
of the gasworks to the United Gas Improvement Company for 
a period of thirty years. 

The Municipal League, a vigilant organisation composed of 
the few public-spirited citizens in Philadelphia, protested that 
should the lease be granted, it would be, to all purposes, beyond 
the city’s power at the end of that time to regain possession ; 
that it would not only be difficult to get the money for the re- 
payment of the Company for the amount expended in improve- 
ments and for “ watered” stock, but that if the venture were 
profitable, the influence of the Company, increasing with its 
capital and the number of its employés, would be used—and 
reasoning from experience used successfully—against the city’s 
exercising its option. The Municipal League stirred up much 
popular indignation; but counting upon the improbability of 
any triumphant reform movement, fortified as the “machine” 
was by the election laws, subservient ‘“ Democratic ” allies and 
its unhindered fraudulent vote, the “ bosses” paid no attention 
whatever to this outburst of feeling. 

They had one plausible reason at least for this. It was in the 
action of “ eminent respectability”—an element whose sinister 
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influence more than any other is responsible for most of the 
political depravity in America. They it is who are sowing the 
whirlwind that a future generation is toreap. In every town in 
the land this type is met with. Regular church-goers, posing as 
patterns of civic and domestic virtues, lauded as paragons of 
commercial integrity, a glamour is thrown incessantly about 
them. Their pretentious ebullitions of patriotism ; their Fourth 
of July and Washington’s birthday rhetorical orations ; their 
philanthropic attitude, giving a library here or building a hospital 
there—all seem to single them out to the superficial observer as 
persons of real distinction. Surrounded by this halo, news- 
papers, which they either own or subsidise by means of adver- 
tisements or actual payments of money, and other newspapers, 
incorruptible but sycophantic, harp unceasingly upon their 
reputations and present their slightest sayings to the crowd as 
those of oracles. The names of dozens of these men I have in 
mind ; yet no theft of public franchises, no passage of special 
discriminating laws, no low cunning to use corrupt political 
‘“‘ bosses ” and forces in their aims, fails to reveal their open or 
cloaked activities. The literal but not apparent instigators of 
trouble to come, they are now cringed to as “ distinguished 
financiers’ or “‘ prominent business men,” 

These were the sponsors, enveloped in their sanctimonious 
garb of “respectability,” who now came forward to lend the 
weight of their names and the force of their sophistical argu- 
ments to the gasworks robbery. Pointing to their endorsement 
as showing the drift of public opinion, the City Councils rushed 
the ordinance through, and the mayor, without the semblance 
of a public hearing, hastily signed the measure. So was given 
as a practical gift to a private company the absolute control of 
a public utility worth, as it undoubtedly will be made by means 
of extortionate rates and “watered” stock, probably fifty 
million dollars, if indeed not more, during the thirty years of 
the lease. 

The particular sort of “arguments” that unquestionably 
actuated the councilmen to pass this ordinance was indicated 
a few days later when, intoxicated by the success of the gas- 
works scheme, the majority of councilmen made an audacious 
attempt to give over the city’s water-supply works to a private 
company for a period of fifty years. The measure was passed 
in the Select Council with wondrous ease, but in the Common 
Council Walter W. Stevenson, one of the few honest members, 
rose in his seat and openly charged that he had been offered by 
a lobbyist, one Peter E. Smith, five thousand dollars for his vote 
on the ordinance. Common rumours of bribery and definite 
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charges of bribery are very different things ; the “machine” 
could ignore the first in its jamming through of the gasworks 
ordinance ; the other, being specific, demanded, if only for an 
appearance of decency, serious consideration. It was thought 
wiser to postpone the waterworks ordinance indefinitely. On 
Mr. Smith’s trial, the inevitable “ technicalities,” so common in 
trials of influential politicians and lobbyists, intervened to pre- 
vent conviction. Another councilman, Louis J. Walker, admitted 
on examination that he had been paid five hundred dollars in 
cash by common councilman Charles Seger, in the latter’s 
saloon, for the signing of a favourable committee report, and 
that he was offered subsequently five thousand dollars for his 
vote on the ordinance. None of those implicated in the bribery 
charges have had to make the acquaintance of a prison cell. 

There seems to be no doubt that for years a conspiracy was 
afoot to mismanage the gas- and water-works to such a point of 
deterioration that the public, driven to the last stages of 
disgust, would look upon private ownership as the lesser evil. 
Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, secretary of the Municipal 
League, pointed out these designs in an article in the American 
Journal of Sociology for March 1898, and cited the statement of 
a well-known Philadelphian ; and Dr. Milo R. Maltbie, editor of 
Muzxicipal Affairs, made a similar statement in the issue of that 
journal for June 1899. 

But gasworks, however wretchedly managed, entail only 
inconvenience, and not perceptible fatalities. The state of the 
waterworks touches the very physical existence of the people. 
The water-supply was allowed to become not only filthy, but 
to be poisoned with the dye wastes and excrement of many 
mills and towns emptying their refuse into the Schuylkill, from 
which Philadelphia gets its water. An appalling mortality for 
years has been the result. Within a period of four months in 
the early part of the year 1899 there were 6524 cases of 
typhoid fever and 927 deaths. Through the years 1900, 1901 
and 1902 there has been a constant epidemic of disease. The 
average death-rate has reached the abnormal total of seventy 
per thousand*—a rate nowhere equalled in the great civilised 
cities in non-epidemic times. “For every case of typhoid 
fever somebody ought to be hung” Dr. Maltbie quotes as the 
statement of an eminent English sanitarian, and he estimates 
that for typhoid fever alone the cost of medical attendance and 


* This estimate, well to be regarded as startling, was made in a paper pub- 
lished on the subject at the time. It is enough to tax one’s credulity. Allowing 
for the greatest exaggeration, one fact is patent: that the rate of mortality in 
Philadelphia has been and is excessive. 
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other associated necessaries to the people of Philadelphia has 
amounted to at least nine hundred thousand dollars a year. 
But this is only a hint of what the aggregate would have been 
did the entire population drink city water. Thousands upon 
thousands, though paying their water tax, would not taste the 
noxious stuff, depending upon daily supplies of spring water 
which were brought from the country in great quantities and 
retailed from door to door by private companies. 

When again in 1899 organised bodies of representative 
citizens joined with certain open-spoken newspapers and 
journals in repeatedly demanding remedial action, the City 
Councils were as corruptly disposed as before. There were 
not wanting dozens of “prominent men” who came forward 
to argue against any agitation that would announce to the 
world the raging of a typhoid epidemic. Their mainstay was 
the usual selfish, cold-blooded grounds so often displayed by 
money-grubbers to whom human life and civic duty are nothing 
beside per cent. and per cent. “Trade would be driven from 
the city ; commercial buyers and tourists would patronise other 
cities ; an irreparable wrong would be done to business 
interests.” The City Councils, as a final consideration, cared 
nothing for indignant expressions of righteous public opinion. 
Notwithstanding the scandals of 1897 the “machine” had 
won at the elections in the fall of that year and in 1898; in the 
United States the most palpably corrupt politicians always 
have a cheerfully brazen way of pointing to a triumph at the 
polls, no matter how obtained, as their “ vindication.” So 
that when an ordinance to purify the city’s water-supply came 
before the City Councils in 1899, it was defeated in the 
Common Council by a vote of 24 to 13; the conspiracy was 
still alive evidently for the subversion of the city’s waterworks. 
The Pudlic Ledger, Philadelphia’s most conservative newspaper, 
thereupon denounced the unyielding councilmen as “truly 
public enemies contending against the most vital public 
interests, such as the prosperity, health and lives of the com- 
munity, as would be armed alien foes in the city’s streets.” 

It was only much later, after the most provoking delays 
costing thousands of human lives and millions of dollars losses, 
that the City Councils graciously consented to pass an Act 
appropriating a sufficient sum for the purification of the water- 
supply ; and even this sum, it is freely charged, is being 
disbursed extravagantly among favoured contractors. 

Facing all these conditions day after day, year after year, it 
was natural enough that even so thoughtful, restrained a public 
citizen as Philip C. Garrett should have written in a letter : 
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““We have reached a state of things in which jobbery and 
robbery seem to stalk with such effrontery in public places that 
it is beginning to seem to be the duty of every good citizen to 
strike in every way that is most effective at the dominant party 
in our city until it is deprived of power.” And even the 
erudite Wayne McVeagh, a former Republican Attorney-General 
of the United States, a man of foresight and comprehensive 
judgment, a man who more than once has sounded to Ameri- 
cans a warning of the convulsions Time will surely produce if 
popular discontent is not met in a spirit of good faith— 
Wayne McVeagh exclaimed in exasperation: “Sometimes I 
think that we have the most abandoned and ignorant speci- 
mens of humanity God permits to live in and to represent our 
city.” 

That was several years ago, when it was thought that the 
superlative in administrative pollution had been reached. It 
was only the milder precursor of what was still to be heaped 
upon the supine inhabitants of Philadelphia. 

For years Philadelphia had been pillaged by monopolies, not 
only created by official sanction, but in which high officials 
and every corrupt personage whose “ influence” was desired, 
were listed as stockholders. It was customary even to bribe 
indirectly the editors of various newspapers ; some of these, be 
it said to their credit, had character enough to scorn the bribes. 
One of the monopolies which dominated Philadelphia through 
its control of the “ bosses” was the National Electric Com- 
pany. Seeking to extort still more money from the city on its 
contracts, it secured favourable action by the City Councils in 
1899. The means to which it resorted were divulged sufficiently 
in an article published in the Evening Telcgraph of Philadelphia in 
April of that year. In this article was incorporated an authentic 
copy of an agreement signed by C. F. Kindred, a well-known 
political leader whose name was unpleasantly in the water- 
works scandal. The document set forth that Mr. Kindred 
agreed to deliver to one H. Somers one hundred thousand 
dollars in full paid stock of the Company provided the ordi- 
nance became a law. At the same time the Evening Telegraph 
made public an affidavit sworn to by its financial reporter, 
George F. Turner, detailing that on May 10, 1899, he—Mr. 
Turner—had been notified that one hundred shares of National 
Electric Company stock, worth ten dollars and fifty cents a share, 
had been allotted to him. In England such a charge would 
have meant an immediate investigation ; it fell flat in Phila- 
delphia. The consequences of the granting of monopoly 
privileges to the National Electric Company have been two- 
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fold : the city government is now paying fifty per cent. more for 
electricity than the price offered by a responsible company 
which sought competition, and private consumers must pay 
whatever the Company asks without chances of redress. 

In the year 1899 other monopolies which had grown rich 
out of all proportion on the tribute levied upon the city, grew 
still more grasping, seeing that there were no obstacles that 
could not be dissipated by the use of “proper arguments ”— 
that ironical American phrase denoting so much of evil import. 
The asphalt monopoly, composed of a combination of con- 
tractors, had been threatened in 1898 with some competition 
from the Trinidad and Bermudez Company—an independent 
concern which was sufficiently buttressed with funds to expect 
tender favours from the city officials. The combination, how- 
ever, proved the victor. What “inducements” it privately 
brought to bear must be left to conjecture, but it shrewdly 
gave the administration a good excuse for accepting its bid by 
lowering its charges to $1.04 per square yard for re-surfacing, 
and $1.22 for new work—rates which in themselves yielded 
high profits. The very next year, 1899, the independent 
Company found it convenient to join the combination; when 
the bids for that year were opened it was seen that the lowest 
bid, that of the monopoly, was $2.75 for new work, and for 
re-surfacing, $2.40. Here was an increase over 1898 of $1.36 
per square yard for repairs and $1.53 for new work. As 
about $1,500,000 was expended for asphalting in 1899, the 
opportunities of the asphalt monopoly are evident, for they 
have grown greater, if anything, since three years ago. 

In the same year, 1899, the City Councils passed an ordi- 
nance awarding a contract to one Michael O’Rourke, allowing 
him $234,500 for repairing 500 streets with cobble, granite 
block, or rubble, despite the offer of another responsible con- 
tractor to do the work for $150,000. Mr. O’Rourke got 
another contract stipulating to him the sum of $275,000 for 
street repairs—making a total of $510,000, “which is at least 
three times the amount the work could be done for properly,” 
according to the Annual Report for 1899 of the Board of 
Managers of the Municipal League. A garbage collecting 
monopoly, known as the American Product Company, having 
suppressed competition, named its own charges. These in the 
year 1898 had been justly endugh a subject of scandal; but in 
1899 the monopoly raised its prices to $358,000, being 
$27,300 more than its own bid for 1898. Its extortions in 
1902 are such that Philadelphia is paying for the disposal of 
its garbage 50 per cent. more than the borough of Manhattan, 
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New York City, and roo per cent. more than the borough of 
Brvooklyn—both of which places, having a population of about 
2,000,000, were from 1898 to rgo1 under Tammany control. 
The gasoline monopoly is another Philadelphian product which 
has grown year by year until it now seems to defy competition 
and extermination. That bribery has been done in getting its 
contracts was specifically charged by Mr. David H. Newbold, 
a Baltimore contractor, who, in a statement made public a year 
ago, named $40,000 as the sum given for influencing the 
awarding of a single contract. 

During all this saturnalia of corruption, including an organised 
system of blackmailing brothel and saloon keepers and others, 
the brazen assurance, the sonorous pretentiousness of the city 
officials have been of a degree astounding to a stranger, but 
quite familiar to one who knows how, for public consumption, 
the plundering politician habitually exudes the most perfervid 
expressions of patriotism, the loftiest notes of purity of purpose. 
I shall give a specimen or two. At the opening of the Inter- 
national Commercial Congress in Philadelphia in 1899, Mayor 
Samuel H. Ashbridge, the worst mayor Philadelphia has ever 
had, unctuously referred to the city as one “with a name 
significant of brotherly love and with a history that speaks of 
the lessons of liberty and points to a higher civilisation.” It 
was in Philadelphia, the mayor went on to tell in carefully 
rounded sentences, “that liberty was proclaimed throughout 
the land ; here the immortal Declaration of Independence was 
first pronounced ; where Washington’s farewell address, a 
monument of lofty patriotism, was read ; where the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, a document famous in every nation 
and in every clime as the highest exponent of liberty, was 
framed ’—and much more to the same effect. And United 
States Senator Boies Penrose, one of the beneficiaries and 
leaders of the Republican State “machine,” expatiated upon 
the founding of Philadelphia “in a spirit of good-will and 
justice to all men ; here were laid the seeds of civilisation upon 
a basis of philanthropy, of benevolence, of a horror of war, 
and a love of peace.” The North American, now Philadelphia’s 
most progressive newspaper, took a less pleasing view, when it 
said a little later—-May 15, 1899: “ This paper believes Phila- 
delphia to-day the most plundered municipal corporation on 
earth. Its commerce, its transporting facilities, and many of 
its public franchises dealing with the necessaries of life, are 
largely controlled by corruption and dominated and manipu- 
lated with the sole view of gratifying the cupidity of a few rich 
men and a few potential politicians,” 
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The elections in 1899 and 1900 were but a repetition of the 
many that had been held before. It was conservatively esti- 
mated that not less than thirty thousand fraudulent votes were 
cast, some observers even placing the number at fifty thousand. 
One man admitted that he had voted the Republican ticket 
thirty-seven times in the election of 1899. “ It is well known,” 
says the Report for that year of the Municipal League, “ that 
the police force had its orders to assist vigorously in the elec- 
tion of the city candidates approved by the Administration. 
The methods they used ranged from mild persuasion to club- 
bing and false arrest.” 

The year 1901 brought a final pitch of corruption such as 
made the thefts of former years, in the language of Mr. Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, “seem decent and respectable by com- 
parison.” 

Mr. Albert Johnson, a brother of Mayor Thomas L. Johnson 
of Cleveland, Ohio, owned and operated numerous trolley 
electric street car lines in the vicinity of Philadelphia. Seeking 
an entrance into that city for his system, Mr. Johnson found that 
fully one hundred and eighty miles of streets were as yet unused 
for street cars, and for the franchise of operating on them he 
offered to pay the city a good bonus, to charge no more than 
three cents a passenger (the present rate being five cents), and 
to give free transfers at intersecting points. His proposition 
opened the eyes of the “machine” politicians to new possi- 
bilities. They saw in it a hitherto unappreciated scheme of 
plunder on the one hand and of striking a blow at one of the 
principal owners of the Union Traction Co. in Philadelphia, a 
man who had made himself pestiferously active in opposing 
Mr. Quay’s re-election to the United States Senate. 

Without any previous public announcement two Bills, drawn 
to cover all purposes, were introduced into the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania at 3 o’clock in the afternoon of May 29, 1901. One 
of these Bills made changes in a prevailing statute dealing with 
street railways so as to allowthe widest powers to new Com- 
panies (plans for which had already been perfected in secret) ; 
the other Bill gave such powers of eminent domain on the 
streets as was necessary for either underground, elevated or 
street railways to any incorporated Company having the per- 
mission of the City Councils. Within five minutes after their 
introduction, these Bills were reported from Committee ; by 
8-15 o’clock they were printed and on the desks of the Senate, 
and by 9 P.M. passed on first reading. Notwithstanding the 
next day—May 30—was a holiday (Memorial Day), the Bills 
passed second reading. A day later they were passed finally, 
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and were sent to the lower branch of the Legislature for con- 
currence, There thirty amendments were offered by the few 
determined but powerless anti-“ machine” men. One of these 
amendments provided for three cent fares; another that no 
franchise should be sold until the road was built ; another 
secured to the city of Philadelphia the right to purchase the 
roads ; another limited the duration of the franchise to twenty- 
five years, Every amendment, however, was jeeringly defeated 
and debate cut off, though not before Representative Coray, an 
able man of integrity, mocked the unscrupulous Republican 
majority by reading from the platform of a previous Republican 
State Convention some paragraphs beginning ‘We decry the 
use of money in politics ;” “We are against the granting 
of exclusive franchises covering public comfort and convey- 
ances ; Corporations enjoying public franchises should be made 
to payfor them.” These “ principles,” as United States Senator 
Quay termed them, had been recommended by that dignitary 
himself according to his written statement at the time—Quay, 
by whose orders these Bills were now being whipped through 
the Legislature. The lower branch passed them, and they were 
promptly signed by Governor Stone. 

“The bribery of the Legislature was open, undenied,” said 
Lieutenant-Governor Gobin of Pennsylvania, referring to the 
Pennsylvania Legislature of 1901, according to that reliable 
weekly City and State issue of September 19, 1901. 


I never heard of anything like it, and never knew a time when it was so open 
and barefaced. Why, everybody seemed to know it. People in the streets 
talked about it, and pointed out this or that man who had received so much for 
his vote on this or that Bill. The knowledge of it was not confined to the 
politicians by any means. Every one seemed to know and to talk about the 
prices paid and who got them, and neither side seemed to be afraid of the other. 
Why, even the men who bought the votes talked and laughed about it, and the 
men who received the money talked about it among themselves. 


In line with this authoritative statement, 7e Press, a Re- 
publican newspaper of Philadelphia, averred that over a million 
dollars had been spent in corrupting the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania. One may be inclined to dispute Zhe Press's exact 
estimate—the amount might have been more or less—but no 
one seriously thinks of controverting the charge itself of indis- 
Criminate corruption. 

This being so of the Legislature, it is not the less so of the 
City Councils of Philadelphia. No sooner had Governor Stone 
signed the Bills than a number of Philadelphia and other State 
politicians made applications for fourteen charters covering as 
many electric car lines. Their certificate of incorporation, 
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prepared before the Bills were even introduced into the Legis- 
lature, placed their total capital at seven million three hundred 
and seventy-six thousand dollars—an altogether misleading 
valuation, for in the course of years, with the profits from 
“watered” stock and from the operation of the roads, the real 
valuation would amount to many times that sum. A special 
meeting of the City Councils was called hurriedly to act upon 
the applications. The Municipal League protested, but un- 
availingly. The ordinances were passed, one councilman 
objecting to debate in this wise: “It’s a hot afternoon. Let’s 
pass the Bills and go home.” While the ordinances were in 
Mayor Ashbridge’s hands for final action, Mr. John Wanamaker, 
a well-known Philadelphia and New York merchant, sent a 
letter to the mayor offering to pay the city two million five 
hundred thousand dollars for the franchises. ‘The mayor,” 
says Mr. Woodruff, “ received this letter while at the ceremonies 
incident to the opening of the new United States Mint. On 
recognising from whom the communication came, he threw the 
letter into the crowd. Immediately after the ceremony he 
went back to his office in the City Hall and began the work 
of signing the ordinances, ... By midnight they were all 
signed.” So were given away as a gift to a few men, without 
any returns to the city, franchises worth many millions of 
dollars. The roads thus far have not been built. The owners 
of these new franchises have “ pooled issues ”—as the saying is 
—with the company that hitherto has had a street car monopoly 
of Philadelphia—the Union Traction Company. Thus Phila- 
delphia is more at the mercy of monopoly than ever. 

This exploitation of the city of Philadelphia was only one of 
a number of similar acts during 1901. There was, for 
instance, not to mention other matters of spoliation, the granting 
without restriction and against the protest of all wide-awake 
respectable citizens, of monopoly privileges worth at least five 
million dollars to the Keystone Telephone Company. 

All self-respecting citizens were now at last roused to fury. 
A determined movement sprang up to suppress the “ machine” 
at the polls. Under the name of the Union Party, decent 
Republicans and Democrats united and carried on a vigorous 
campaign. The election was for various city and State officials, 
such as recorder, controller, district attorney, State treasurer, 
judges, and others. Against the Union Party was the Republi- 
can “machine,” with its appalling resources in point of funds 
and frauds, and the Democratic ‘“ machine,” which, as the 
creature of its brother “ machine” and financial backer, nomi- 
nated its own “ticket” so as to make a divided opposition. 
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To the dismay, but not to the disheartenment of all who sought 
good government, the Republican “machine ” won by an average 
plurality of thirty-five thousand in a total vote of two hundred 
and forty-one thousand and thirteen, the Union Party receiving 
a little over one hundred thousand votes. 

I cannot do better here than give two elucidating post- 
election statements on the manner in which the election was 
held: 


The Union Party and their allies [said Mr. Tustin, Chairman of the City 
Committee of the Union Party] have polled over 100,000 genuine honest 
ballots. These represent the judgment of independent, liberty-loving citizens 
who prefer the honour of their city and their country to mere partisan politics. 

. . » Every thoughtful citizen who attended the polls on Tuesday observed 
the office-holders lined up and driven like sheep to the booth, and, in many 
cases, saw the ward or division boss accompany them clear into the voting 
compartment to make sure that they obeyed their taskmasters. In addition to 
this, never before in the history of Philadelphia has there been so much intimi- 
dation and so much fraud. In nine wards where the elections were farcical, 
5500 more votes were cast than for the late President McKinley, who, a year 
ago, polled the enormous majority of 115,000 over W. J. Bryan... . The 
magnificent vote of 100,000 independent citizens shows that the public 
conscience has been thoroughly aroused. . . . All the causes that made the 
Union Party a necessity still exist and will continue to exist in a greater and 
greater degree until the authors of all this corruption are deposed from power. 

The other statement is one set forth in City and State: 

One explanation of the success of the “machine” last week can be put in a 
few words: intimidation, purchase, fraud, and hide-bound partisanship... . 
If intimidation or coercion could not be used on a voter, it was a simple matter 
to resort to other methods. . . . The threat to raid a cigar store or a barber 
shop where a slot machine was kept, if the proprietor was suspected of friendli- 
ness for the Union ticket—little things like these had quite a “ persuasive” 
influence in keeping voters in line for the regular ticket. 

Having again proved itself secure against an unavailing oppo- 
sition, the “ machine” continued, in 1902, its enormities both 
in administrative measures and at the elections. Corrupt and 
exorbitant contracts for city needs and supplies were heaped 
upon one another with such an assurance as came only from 
the knowledge that popular patience was impotent, or if not 
impotent, was reduced to such a state of debauchery that it 
would tolerate any excesses. It was believed that, from the 
very limitations of the opportunities, no more public franchises 
could be had for the present. But the vigilantly corrupt ever 
see new avenues for plunder invisible to ordinary sight. A Bill 
was passed by the Council, granting, as a free gift toa few 
politicians and financiers, a perpetual franchise to build a subway 
electric railway on many of the most profitable streets in the 
city. 
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The two elections held in 1902, one in February for lesser 
city officials, the other the General Election in November for 
Governor and associate State officers, mayor, congressmen, and 
other posts in city, State, or national government, were but 
repetitions of preceding elections in point of frauds at the polls. 
To dwell upon them in detail would bea superfluity, for each 
new election in Philadelphia presents the same consistent prac- 
tices and abuses as were witnessed in other elections. A trifle 
in extent the enormities may vary from year to year, but the 
general result is in keeping with previous records. It has been 
ascertained on good authority that, at the election in November, 
1902, fully 60,o00 fraudulent names were in the voting-lists, 
and that from 60,000 to 80,000 votes credited to the Republicans 
represented fraudulent voting and ballot-box stuffing. 

Within the last few years Philadelphia has been robbed 
directly and indirectly, if all the different, devious methods are 
considered, of an amount probably not less than one hundred 
million dollars, and possibly far more. Tweed’s robberies were 
done thirty years ago, when civic ideals as applied to munici- 
palities were less understood than now. Tweed was overthrown 
and sent to prison ; and his associates fled to the four quarters 
of the earth. The Philadelphia thieves were never more power- 
ful than they are to-day ; the end of the domination is apparently 
still remote. Well may the world contemplate this “ City of 
Brotherly Love ” with justifiable disgust and horror. 


GUSTAVUS MYERS. 


BRITISH MANNERS 


IT is quite open to question whether two neighbours who have 
long lived side by side on terms of sufficient cordiality to ensure 
peaceable relations, whose appreciationjof each other’s qualities 
is persistently testified to by the intelligent of both countries, do 
not run some risk of imperilling that attitude of neutrality 
when they enter into closer bonds involving more constant 
intercourse and more frequent occasions of friction. Given 
two nations whose point of view, whose characteristics great 
and small place them morally so far apart, as England and 
France, and it seems doubtful whether in reality much purpose 
is served by personal contact. The doubt must inevitably 
become a certainty unless each side is resolved to bring to the 
relationship all the tact, all the reserve, and all the generosity 
which the delicacy of the situation demands. 

The autumn has been marked by the visit of two represen- 
tative bodies of our countrymen to France, the ice of several 
decades has been broken, and English men and women have 
been received on French soil with a cordiality that impressed 
each guest with its sincerity. One wonders what impression 
these Anglo-Saxons made, and especially the band of Parliamen- 
tarians as they progressed through the country, féted in public 
and in private, toasted and harangued. 

For a fortnight 180 of our race, men and women, have been 
under the critical gaze of a hypercritical people, and one hopes 
that the favourable impression carried away by our legislators 
and their wives has found an echo in the minds of their generous 
hosts. It was a grave responsibility that each member under- 
took when he joined the party, and he added to it further by 
taking wife and daughter to figure in foreign eyes as represen- 
tatives of their sex and class. Did Mr. Toby, M.P., inform 
himself before setting forth of the habits and customs of a 
people of whom he knows less than he suspects? Did Mrs, T. 
and Miss T. consult such of their friends who had been abroad 
on points of etiquette, that, islanders as we are on the outskirts 
of Europe, have remained unknown to and unremarked by us? 
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One fears not, and one shudders to think of the sins of omission 
and commission condoned by the hosts of our fellow countrymen 
on the ground of an imperfect civilisation. To a people who 
have made society a fine art, who have inherited their conception 
of its duties and privileges, to whom every little formality is a 
tradition sanctioned by the many eminent men and women who 
built up the fabric, to whom the amenities of social life are 
ample compensation for the sacrifices it necessitates, to these 
people the Englishman’s attitude in regard to society is wholly 
incomprehensible and painfully shocking. Take a typical case 
of one of our nationality asked out to dine in Paris—and the 
picture is not overdrawn. He arrives late—probably the last— 
neglects to apologise, omits to have himself presented to those 
of the party with whom he is not already acquainted, talks 
English across the table to a compatriot, insists on discussing 
subjects on which French susceptibilities are most liable to 
offence, confines his conversation after dinner to one lady of 
the party if she happen to please him, or remains silent if there 
is nobody there to his liking ; finally, quits the house without 
saying good-bye to his host and hostess, and crowns all his mis- 
demeanours by forgetting to leave a card next day or pay his 
visite de digestion. 

It is this brutal disregard of the accepted code of continental 
manners that makes it almost impossible for cosmopolitan 
Europe to assimilate the travelling Britisher. The freemasonry 
that exists abroad by right of which the well-bred member of 
any European nation is accepted by and fits into the society of 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and smaller cities, does not extend to the 
representatives of our nation, who seldom possess the open 
sesame. Of course all this may be the result of the “ superi- 
ority of the Anglo-Saxon race,” and this contempt of the laws of 
society perhaps shows strength of character and is the secret of 
the Empire’s greatness. It may be so, but there is a charm 
nevertheless about a society which exists and has existed on 
certain principles of mutual consideration, by which the hostess 
devotes herself to her guests, and the guests in their turn are 
prompted with a desire to contribute each one their share to 
the general enjoyment of the evening. One cannot but be 
susceptible to an atmosphere towards the creation of which 
every detail has been carefully studied. First of all the 
flattering note of invitation,,then the cordial welcome and 
introduction, to those in the room (accompanied by a word 
of explanation if, with quick intuition, the hostess sees the 
name is not sufficient indication), the place at table between 
sympathetic friends, and after dinner a conversation that admits 
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of every one contributing their ideas. Discussion, not too 
profound, for that might lead to offending some one’s pet 
prejudices, and, when discussion threatens danger, a quick 
reversion to the harmless topics of the day. Madame de Staél, 
after a year spent in England under conditions that gave her an 
opportunity of seeing all that was distinguished in society, 
recorded her impressions in one of the volumes entitled 
Considerations sur la Revolution Francaise. WHer admiration for 
our Constitution, institutions, parties, principles, laws, and by- 
laws knew no bounds, but she was reluctantly obliged to admit 
that our men had no manners and that our social intercourse 
lacked one great essential, namely, conversation. According to 
her, English men and women speak only when they have some- 
thing to say, and then they exhaust every phase of the subject 
—and themselves. The collapse which ensues in the conver- 
sation, says the vivacious Frenchwoman, does not seem to 
discompose the hostess or disturb the company ; it is accepted 
as quite natural. 

The defects in our social system must remain characteristic 
of us as long as our men remain as indifferent as they are to 
society—in fact, as long as they are still only partially civilised. 
The French nation has undoubtedly put women on a higher 
platform than has the British, and the greater refinement of 
their social conception is no less indisputably due to this fact. 
The position of a wife and mother in a French family is legally 
and instinctively a more honourable one, and the mother-in-law, 
though often the subject of ridicule on the stage, enjoys an 
authority and consideration which that relationship is totally 
deprived of with us. Whfe-beating is unknown amongst our 
Gallic friends, excitable though they are; and, as every one 
knows at home, that pastime is commonly indulged in by our 
lower classes at the expense of a 2s. 6d. fine. In England 
many little things testify to the accepted “superiority ”’ of the 
male sex. A woman bows first, as to her lord and master ; 
in France a man salutes his idol whether noticed or unnoticed, 
and stands with his head uncovered if she stops to speak to 
him, while the younger men never omit to kiss a lady’s hand, 
to shake which would seem an impertinence! To assert that 
all these formalities are meaningless is the abrupt conclusion of 
most “self-respecting” Englishmen, but they are nevertheless 
the evidences of a refined civilisation and have their value if life 
in society is desirable and useful. 

The addition, therefore, of these finishing touches to the 
manly qualities of our British fathers, brothers, and sons would 
make of our male belongings the paragons of the whole earth ; 
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and if good is to come of renewed relations with the politest 
nation in Europe, let us begin by studying and imitating their 
manners, 

Let our tourist, before he quits his native land, ask what is 
expected of him in countries not his own, and let him deny 
himself on his return the pleasure of boasting to his fireside 
friends that he has run a tilt against every prejudice, practice, 
principle, and idiosyncrasy that he found amongst the unfortu- 
nate people he came in contact with. When the Briton realises 


that he is susceptible of improvement he will be a very good 
fellow ! 


ONLOOKER. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, December 12, 1903. 


WITH the reassembling of Congress, which met in “regular” 
session last Monday, the Presidential campaign of 1904 opened, 
and from now on for almost a year the majority of the able-bodied 
males of the United States will think and talk politics. A dis- 
cussion of the candidates, of “issues” and of “ platforms,” will 
occupy a large share of space in the press, and form a topic of 
conversation wherever men congregate, and even where women 
meet, although in the United States, the place of all others where 
one would most expect to find her, the “ political woman” is un- 
known, and women do not help their husbands to electioneer as 
they do in England. To the American, politics is one of the 
serious affairs of life, and the election of a President is a long- 
drawn-out performance. The Presidential election is held in 
November ; the Presidential candidate is nominated in June; so 
that five months intervene between the placing of the candidate 
in nomination and the time when the election takes place. That 
is bad enough ; because the so-called “ campaign” is veritably a 
war of contending forces, with all the disturbance that convulses 
a country when it is engaged in warfare. It disarranges business 
and generally produces a period of commercial stagnation, 
because men engaged in large enterprises are reluctant about 
embarking in new ventures until the result of the election is 
known. The reversal of the political balance may lead to a 
change of policy in the tariff, currency, or foreign relations, as in 
America, unlike in England, the Opposition party regards it as a 
matter of duty to reverse the policy of its predecessor and to put 
into effect a policy of its own, which may produce disastrous 
results, and if not disastrous it is at least disturbing. For that 
reason the captains of commerce watch the drift of political 
sentiment very narrowly and shorten sail when the political 
breezes blow. 

Five months of strenuous political campaigning—and political 
campaigns in the United States are strenuous indeed—are bad 
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enough, but that is only half of what we have to endure. The 
Congress which meets in December preceding the Presidential 
election is more concerned in trying to make “issues” and 
creating political capital than it is in legislation. At this session 
of Congress much political talk will be indulged in. The 
Republicans through their foremost orators will endeavour to 
show how wise has been their course, and the Democrats will 
arraign the Administration for its shortcomings, its sins of 
omission and commission, and its general indifference to the 
welfare of the country. The present session of Congress will 
probably last until the middle of May, and therefore we shall 
have nearly six months of this preliminary tuning up. English 
readers will from time to time read cable despatches of extra- 
ordinary speeches made in Congress, of the Government being 
charged with high crimes and misdemeanours, of the Opposition 
being accused of disloyalty and imbecility. The English reader 
must not be too vividly impressed by all that he reads. He must 
make allowances for the fact that these speeches are intended for 
political consumption, and that their authors are not as bad as 
they seem. 

In the old days, and those days are not so very far behind us, 
it was regarded as legitimate to twist the lion’s tail, and there was 
always a generous rivalry between both parties to see who could 
make the beast dance the liveliest. Happily that pastime has 
gone out of fashion to a great extent, as Americans now take a 
more serious view of their foreign relations, and are not so apt to 
flaunt the American flag in the face of all the world and make the 
eagle scream defiance. Still an occasional fling at effete Europe 
often fires the lagging patriotic heart, and is considered a good 
thing when it is necessary to inject new life into an otherwise 
dull political debate. The other day in the course of a speech in 
the Senate, we heard Senator Hale of Maine, one of the oldest 
members of the upper chamber, term Mr. Chamberlain “the 
most adventurous of British politicians.” This was not regarded 
as unduly offensive or as violating the proprieties of debate. It 
is not at all unlikely before the Presidential campaign is over 
that we shall hear more of this kind of talk, and that the fiscal 
campaign in England will afford American stump speakers a topic 
of discussion. 


Both the Republicans and the Democrats will not nominate 
their candidates for the Presidency for at least six months, the 
Republicans having decided to hold their convention at Chicago 
on June 21; the Democrats have not yet fixed the date, but if 
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the usual custom is followed it will be a couple of weeks later. 
But although six months are to intervene before the nominations 
are made, discussion among politicians centres on the candidates. 
It is regarded as almost a foregone conclusion that Mr. Roosevelt 
will receive the Republican nomination, but there is just one 
element of doubt, and that is whether Senator Hanna, of Ohio, 
will be a candidate ; and if he should be he may be able to defeat - 
Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination. Nobody knows with certainty what 

Mr. Hanna’s intentions are. He has said that he has no desire 

to be a candidate, and yet his friends and Mr. Roosevelt's 

enemies—and they are the same—will not accept his statement 

as final, and continue to agitate his nomination. The demand for 

Senator Hanna’s nomination comes from those men who are 

opposed to Mr. Roosevelt, and who profess seriously to question 

whether he can be elected if nominated, owing to the antagonism 

he has aroused among the great capitalists and business men, and 

the dissatisfaction of many other men who regard Mr. Roosevelt 

as unsafe, too impulsive and too ill-balanced to be entrusted with 

the destiny of the country. 

Mr. Roosevelt is undoubtedly extremely popular with the 
masses, but the politician who pins his faith to the masses ties up 
to a broken reed. In the United States the people rule and the 
bosses govern. Money to carry on a political campaign, and a 
Presidential campaign involves the expenditure of millions, must 
come from the classes and not the masses; in fact it must come 
from the small class of enormously rich men interested in great 
enterprises, who always contribute liberally to campaign funds, 
If Mr. Roosevelt goes into the next campaign with the people 
supporting him, but the Rockefellers, the Goulds, the Morgans, 
the Vanderbilts, and the hundreds of other smaller men of that 
type opposing him, who refuse to open their cheque-books to his 
campaign managers, and who exert all their influence to defeat 
him, Mr. Roosevelt will be defeated. 

Everything is in favour of Republican success, and yet the 
Republicans, because of the latent enmity to Roosevelt, are not 
feeling absolutely confident. Some months ago I pointed out 
that the next Presidential election would turn on the votes of two 
States, and, in the last analysis, really the vote of a single city in 
each of those States; and the more carefully one studies the 
political problem, the more certain he feels that it is a correct 
presentation. If the Democrats can succeed in carrying New 
York and Illinois, which means that they must have majorities 
large enough in the cities of New York and Chicago to offset the 
Republican majorities in the States outside of the cities, they can 
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elect their candidate, assuming of course that they hold the States 
which are normally Democratic, and in addition carry the State of 
New Jersey, which they undoubtedly will if they carry New York. 
In other words, it makes no difference how great Mr. Roosevelt’s 
popularity may be in ascore or more of States ; how enthusiastic, 
for instance, the people of North Dakota, or Minnesota, or Idaho, 
or Maine, or Massachusetts, may be for him, the key to the whole 
situation lies in those two States, New York and Illinois ; one in 
the east and one in the west. The party that has the longest 
purse will probably be successful. This is a hideous thing to 
say, but we are dealing withfacts. In both cities the purchasable 
vote is enormous; in short, to speak plainly, dollars are more 
potent than principles in deciding a Presidential contest. In New 
York, owing to the recent Tammany success by which the 
Democrats were able to elect Colonel McClellan, mayor, the party 
is in excellent shape, thoroughly well organised and so firmly in 
control that it is almost impossible for the Republicans to recover 
their lost ground. In Chicago the outlook is much more 
promising for Republican success, but still a doubt exists. I 
repeat that the Republicans have much in their favour, and yet 
it is not impossible that they may be defeated next November. 


Mr. Cleveland’s letter positively refusing to be a candidate for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination is the most important 
political event since | last wrote. There exists a strong sentiment 
in favour of Mr. Cleveland’s nomination, although personally he 
has given it no encouragement, and it was believed that this sen- 
timent would crystallise at the convention and lead to his 
nomination, I have before this given my reasons why I believe 
Mr. Cleveland to be the strongest Democratic candidate, and it is 
therefore unnecessary to repeat those reasons now. Despite Mr. 
Cleveland’s positive refusal to permit himself to be regarded as a 
candidate, his strength is so well recognised that many leading 
Democrats refuse to accept his decision as final, and still believe 
that if he were nominated he would not decline the nomination ; 
but it does not seem probable that he will be placed in that 
embarrassing position, as before the convention meets the dele- 
gates will be pledged to the support of other candidates. The 
most prominent candidates at the present time are Judge Parker, 
chief justice of the court of appeals of the State of New York ; 
Mr. Arthur P.Gorman, senator from Maryland, and Mr. Richard 
Olney, secretary of state in Mr. Cleveland’s second cabinet. Of 
the three, Judge Parker appears to be the leading candidate. He 
is a man of irreproachable private character and high legal attain- 
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ments, but he has never been active in politics, and except by 
name is unknown to the country. He is regarded by Democrats 
as “safe,” and in temperament and other qualities the antithesis 
of Mr. Roosevelt, which is in his favour as a candidate. Demo- 
cratic politicians believe that he can carry New York, but have 
not much confidence in his strength outside the State. 

Senator Gorman is a veteran politician, and has nourished 
Presidential aspirations for a good many years. He is a man of 
great political sagacity, fertile in resource, and by common con- 
sent is recognised as the Democratic leader in the Senate. The 
business element would have confidence in him, and would have 
no fear that he would d. anything rash or ill-considered ; but the 
Independent voter, who is of great importance both in New York 
and Chicago, looks upon Mr. Gorman as a politician rather than 
a statesman, and as between Roosevelt and Gorman would, it is 
believed, vote for the former rather than the latter, although Mr, 
Roosevelt's administration has not met with the approval of the 
Independents. 

Mr, Olney is not a politician in any sense of the word. Until 
he entered Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet as Attorney-General, and later 
was transferred to the State Department, he was practically 
unknown outside of Massachusetts, and not generally known there 
because he had taken no prominent part in politics, and had con- 
fined himself to the practice of his profession. Englishmen will 
remember him best as the author of the famous Venezuelan 
despatch. Of the three men mentioned intellectually he is the 
greatest, a man of superb courage and of the highest integrity, 
and in all respects best fitted to be President. But the politicians 
do not regard him with so much favour as either Parker or 
Gorman. In the United States a candidate for the Presidency is 
more often selected for his “ availability ” rather than his fitness ; 
because a man for one reason or another may be able to com- 
mand the support of a certain group of the electorate ; and the 
accident of geography is often a determining factor. Unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Olney he comes from Massachusetts, which is a 
hopelessly Republican State ; and it is regarded as inadvisable to 
select as the candidate a man who cannot carry his own State. 


“While there may have been as much official corruption in 
former years, there has been more developed and brought to light 
in the imediate past than in the preceding century of our country’s 
history.” This is a passage in the message which the President 
sent to Congress last Monday. It is a shocking indictment of 
official honesty, and yet the President is justified in making it. 
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At the present time a dozen or more men who formerly held 
positions of the greatest responsibility in the Post Office Depart- 
ment are under indictment for having defrauded the Govern- 
ment ; a Senator has been compelled to leave his seat in the 
Senate to plead to an indictment brought against him of having 
secured the appointment of Postmasters in his State for a finan- 
cial consideration ; “the exposures and prosecutions of official 
corruption,” to again quote from the President’s message, “in St. 
Louis, Mo., and other cities and States have resulted in a number 
of givers and takers of bribes becoming fugitives in foreign lands.” 
In the relations which govern the intercourse of men in private 
life, it is not believed that the American is any less honest than 
the Englishman or the European generally, but in official inter- 
course, if we are to accept the newspapers and the courts as a safe 
guide, public morality is at a low ebb. 

The American system of politics must be held largely, if not 
perhaps entirely, responsible for the sordid corruption which 
appears to be inevitably associated with the American politician, 
because the American political system is founded on a basis of 
barter and traffic, which in one case finds its expression in bribe 
giving and taking, in another in the appointment of a man bya 
“boss” who must do his bidding. In discussing the indictment 
brought against Senator Dietrich, of Nebraska, for accepting 
bribes for Post Office appointments, the Boston Herald has this 
to say of Senator Lodge, who has recently returned from London, 
where he sat on the Alaska tribunal of arbitration : 

In what way, ethically considered, does this action (the taking of bribes by 
Senator Dietrich) ditfer from the employment by a senator of his official 
patronage for the purpose of securing his own re-election or the election to 
Congress of one of his friends or immediate relatives? Does any one suppose 
that Senator Lodge would permit a man to be appointed to a third-class post- 
office in Massachusetts who, besides doing his public duty, was also not willing 
to do the political work which Senator Lodge wishes to have done? Our junior 
senator does not, like Senator Dietrich, need money, hence the commission 
which he demands takes a more subtle form. 

The Boston Herald is the leading Independent newspaper of 
Massachusetts, old-established, rich and influential, which is not 
apt to make a statement of such a serious character unless it felt 
that it was justified. I have not heard that Senator Lodge has 
seen fit to bring an action for libel against the Herald, so | pre- 
sume the allegation is true, and that it would be inconvenient for 
Mr. Lodge to convince a jury that he had been maligned. And 

.if such a serious charge can be brought against Mr. Lodge one 
can imagine that much worse things might be said against other 
senators, because Mr. Lodge has hitherto been regarded as a man 
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of the highest integrity, who scorns the devious ways of tricky 
politicians, whose voice has always been loudly raised in the 
interests of public morality and the purification of the public 
service, whose fine sense of right and his inflexible conscience, 
inherited from his Puritan ancestors, compelled him a few years 
ago to vote to unseat a senator because he was charged with 
having bribed the legislature that elected him, and, what was 
worse, having been found out. Ad populum phaleras, ego te intus 
el in cute novi. 

The President calls attention to official corruption, and in this 
he joins hands with the newspapers. Space will not permit me 
to do more than quote from two leading newspapers. Says one 
paper of prominence : 

There is an inter-connection between the stock gamblers, the lobbyists, and 
the national legislature, so strong that any one at all familiar with the processes 
of recent history can readily discern it. The representatives of any of the more 
important newspapers will tell you that the shadow of the financier hangs over 
Congress like a menace. Our national law-making power has been controlled 
in notable instances by malign and unscrupulous influences. 

The real curse of national legislation is the campaign contribution. This 
has led irresistibly to the creation of a system under which Congress is its own 
lobby. Ina Presidential contest the great corporations select the party and 
the men to whom they feel they can look for favours. It is as cold a business 
proposition as the buying of steel billets. 


Another paper of equal standing has this to say : 


The scandals which have been disclosed in the Federal Government have 
caused public attention to stand on tiptoe with nerves tense for the next noxious 
revelation. The robbery of the Treasury, the looting of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the legal absorption of public lands with the suspected connivance of 
officials now removed, and of members of Congress still in office, all this has 
created a grave unrest and produced a far-reaching impression that something 
is wrong with the basic principles of our administration of government. 


Mr. Chamberlain may congratulate himself on what he has 
already accomplished, and it is no small achievement. He is 
gradually forcing the United States to recognise that if it is to 
continue to enjoy its profitable trade with Great Britain and her 
Colonies, concessions in the way of tariff reductions must be 
made to the British Empire. A few days ago Representative 
Williams, of Mississippi, the Leader of the Opposition in the 
Lower House, made a short but vigorous speech, in which he 
urged upon the Republicans to consider the resolution which 
had been referred to the Ways and Means Committee, declaring 
that the House would view with pleasure and would endorse any 
initiative steps taken by the President to reconvene the high joint 
commission in order that the United States might enjoy freer and 
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less trammelled trade relations with Canada. In supporting his 
resolution Mr, Williams said : 


While we are sleeping this world is going on. Chamberlain, with his propa- 
ganda in Great Britain, is advancing step by step. He ought not to succeed, 
but I am afraid he will succeed, because he is appealing to the most active and 
aggressive passion in the human breast—the passion of hatred once evoked— 
retaliation. The feeling that we have done injustice to Great Britain—that we 
have inaugurated a tariff war, and that she ought to enter the lists—has been 
appealed to. There is but one way, Mr. Speaker, to break down Chamberlain’s 
propaganda of preferential rates for the Colonies ; that is to give all countries 
in the world which are now admitting or may hereafter admit free of tariff duty 
the natural products of the United States a differential to pay them for doing 
this, in order that they may continue to do it, and that others may take the 
same policy. Our trade is of more importance to Great Britain than that of 
her Colonies. 

Mr. Payne, the Republican leader, was very frank in replying 
to Mr. Williams, and telling him why the Republicans had no 
intention of taking any steps at the present time to revise the 
tariff. 

“ Shall we revise the tariff ?” heasked. “Well, the Republican 
party is a little too wise to revise the tariff, paralysing the busi- 
ness of the country more or less, on the eve of a Presidential 
election, to oblige you people! A Presidential election of itself 
makes sufficient disturbance to business. There is a better time 
for work of that kind.” Mr, Payne told the House that in 1890 
the Republicans revised the tariff and passed their Bill thirty days 
before election, and were beaten in consequence. “ Don’t you 
think we have learned anything since that time ?” Mr. Payne 
asked, with charming frankness. Referring to what Mr. Williams 
had said about Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Payne said: “The gentle- 
man from Mississippi complains of Mr. Chamberlain because he 
has seen some new light; because he has found out that Adam 
Smith is dead; because Mr. Chamberlain has found out that 
Adam Smith’s policies and doctrines are not the best thing 
for England. I commend to the gentleman from Mississippi a 
further study of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches.” 

The Republicans will do nothing at the present time to meet 
Mr. Chamberlain for two reasons. One has been frankly stated 
by Mr. Payne: that the Republicans regard it as inadvisable and 
politically dangerous to attempt a revision of the tariff on the eve 
of a Presidential election. The other is that the Republicans do 
not believe Mr. Chamberlain’s policy will be adopted. They 
cling to the hope that Mr. Chamberlain will be defeated, and 
therefore they will not make concessions until they are forced to 
do so; but if Mr. Chamberlain should be sustained by the 
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electorate, it is certain that the Republicans, if they are in power, 
and equally so the Democrats, if they are in control, will revise 
the tariff, so that, to quote Mr. Williams, “they may not be cut 
off by legislative inactivity from the British market, to which we 
export fifty per cent. of all our products that are exported at all.” 


In England during the past summer Mr. Andrew Carnegie said 
that Canada would be unable to take the place of the United 
States as the British granary, as for five months in the year 
Canadian ports are closed by ice; and this statement has been 
made much of by the free fooders in England and the Pro- 
tectionists in the United States, who have asserted that climatic 
conditions make it impossible for Canada to become a serious 
competitor of the United States. I referred this statement to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and I have received the following official communication 
from the Deputy Minister ; 

During the summer season the bulk of the huge stream of traffic flows through 
the St. Lawrence river, which is closed for approximately five months in the 
year, but that in no way detracts from the fact that the ports in the Maritime 
Provinces, through which the traffic is diverted in the winter season, are never 
closed. They are as much open as any port in the British Isles. The winter 


traffic, as a general thing, goes direct by rail to the ports of St. John, N.B., and 
Halifax, N.S. 


The port of Sidney, C.B.,is nearer to England than any other. This port 
may be fairly considered as open the year round, the same as Halifax and St. 
John. 

Mr. Carnegie’s statement, like Mr. John Morley’s spectre of an 
export duty to be levied on American cotton, may now be taken 
in for repairs, and the free fooders will have to be supplied with 
some new campaign literature. 


It is rather amusing that so much indignation should have been 
aroused on this side because Mr. Choate, the American Ambas- 
sador, saw fit to extend his hospitality to Mr. Bryan, and was the 
means of enabling a distinguished American—and even his 
enemies are forced to admit that Mr. Bryan is an American of 
distinction—to meet distinguished Englishmen. Mr. Bryan’s 
political enemies did not enjoy reading the cabled accounts of 
the luncheons and dinners that he attended or the attention 
generally which was shown him, and some of them were so 
foolish as to write to the papers and suggest that more important 
things might occupy Mr. Choate’s time than to make Mr. Bryan’s 
Stay in England agreeable and instructive. But this, of course, 
was merely a narrow and partisan view, and most people were 
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only too glad that Mr. Bryan was given an opportunity to meet 
prominent Englishmen and to study English institutions at close 
range. It is a part of Mr. Bryan’s education that has been sadly 
neglected. Those of us who remember Mr. Bryan’s speeches 
during his first memorable whirlwind campaign recall that when 
he pictured England to his audiences it was always with hoofs 
and tail, and England was held up to execration as a piratical 
bully, who in the intervals between swallowing smaller nations 
amused herself by planting the gold standard upon the rest of 
the world so as to hold allthe earthin thraldom. I judge that Mr. 
Bryan has slightly modified his opinion of England, Englishmen 
and English institutions. 


The Panama treaty, which will probably be ratified by the 
Senate before this is read, closes the first chapter of that episode, 
but does not close the subject so far as domestic politics are 
concerned; and it may have some effect on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
political fortunes. The country at large, it is believed, sustains 
the President, and are quite satisfied that events have so con- 
spired to make it possible that the canal shall be built ; but at 
the same time there are many people who believe that the 
President acted with undue haste, and that the hands of the 
United States are not entirely clean in the transaction. 

The Democrats at first were tempted to make the Panama 
policy of the administration a political issue, but after due 
consideration came to the conclusion that the country would not 
countenance factious opposition to the ratification of the treaty. 
On the other hand, some of the Republican newspapers, and 
especially those who oppose Mr. Roosevelt, are outspoken in their 
condemnation of his policy. The New York Times advises the 
Colombians not to “throw away the great moral advantage of 
their present position by warlike undertakings in any quarter, or 
by much talk of war,” because should they attack Panama they 
would involve the United States in war, and American sentiment 
would be turned against them. The Times tells the Colombians 
that their only hope of righting the wrong lies in the sober 
second thought of the American people. “We are to have a 
Presidential election next year,” the Times says, “ and the Panama 
adventure will be an issue of the campaign. The whole transac- 
tion will come up for review. Then, or before then, there may 
be a change of things here.” 

Probably some of the men who do not like Mr. Roosevelt wil 
use his Panama policy as an excuse not to vote for him, but it is 
not believed that the President’s action in enabling the people of 
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Panama to gain their independence will seriously affect the 
general vote. As I write news reaches Washington that the 
Colombians are preparing to marchupon Panama. If Colombia 
is really determined upon war, which seems incredible as it 
would be the crowning act of folly, she will have to fight the 
United States, as the President is determined to maintain the 
independence of Panama. The country does not want war, 
even a war against such an insignificant foe as Colombia, and 
hostilities might wreck Mr. Roosevelt’s career. 


One of the significant signs of the times is the practice of 
cartooning the President, which was dropped after the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley and fell into desuetude for nearly two 
years. After the murder of Mr. McKinley it was claimed by 
some of the newspapers that the cartoons which had been pub- 
lished by the Opposition press, and especially by the yellow 
journals of Democratic proclivities, had in a measure incited the 
assassination, as these cartoons represented the late President as 
indifferent to the wrongs and sufferings of the common people 
and the ally and protector of plutocrats. Mr. McKinley’s murder 
caused such an outcry in the press that the newspapers deemed 
it the part of wisdom not to attempt to caricature President 
Roosevelt, and for nearly two years he was let alone; but now 
all that has been forgotten, and the President is more freely and 
offensively caricatured than perhaps any of his predecessors. 
The country does not appear to resent it. President Roosevelt is 
such an admirable subject for the spiteful ingenuity of the car- 
toonists ; he does so many things which admit of skilful exagger- 
ation, and he is such a shining mark for the shaft of satire and 
malice that perhaps it is not to be wondered at that he should be 
so frequently pictured by the newspaper artists. 


The annual report of Mr. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury, 
which has just been made public, does not make pleasant reading 
for the prosperity boomers. Two years ago the Treasury had a 
surplus of almost £20,000,000 ; last year the surplus was reduced 
to £11,000,000 ; this year the Secretary estimates that the surplus 
will be further reduced to rather less than £3,000,000 ; and for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, there will be a deficit of 
nearly £5,000,000. The estimates of Secretaries of the Treasury 
are not always accurate, and are noted for their optimism. If 
Mr. Shaw’s calculations show a deficit of nearly {5,000,000 it 
would not be at all surprising if the actual shortage should be 
double. 
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Two causes contribute to the extinguishment of the surplus 
and the prospective creation of the deficit. A yearly increase of 
expenditures and the falling off of receipts tell the story in the 
fewest words. In 1902, when there was a surplus of {20,000,000 
in the Treasury, the total expenditures of the Government were, 
in round numbers, £120,000,000. In 1903 the expenditures were 
£128,000,000 ; for the present fiscal year they are estimated at 
£135,000,000, which is probably below what the actual Budget 
will be; and for the fiscal year 1905 Mr. Shaw estimates the 
expenditures at a little more than £145,000,000. Naval and 
military expenditures are partly responsible for the increase, and 
the natural growth of the country correspondingly adds to the 
expense of administration. Both customs and excise receipts 
have fallen off, and from these two sources the Government 
practically derives its entire revenue. There is no income-tax in 
the United States which operates as a governor in equalising 
income and outgo. If the Secretary of the Treasury finds himself 
confronted with a deficit, the only alternative left to him is to 
default his obligations or to borrow. 

As a matter of fact, the deficit will be much larger than appears 
on the surface, as the Treasury will have to provide means for 
financing the construction of the Panama Canal. This will 
involve an expenditure of at least £40,000,000, distributed over a 
series of years. To obtain this money the Secretary of the 
Treasury will have to issue bonds, thus adding to the National 
Debt and the annual interest charge. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


A GREAT CIVILIAN—A PERSONAL 
APPRECIATION OF SIR CHARLES 
PRITCHARD 


“IF a true survey be taken of counsellors and statesmen, there 
may be found (though rarely),” according to Bacon, “ those which 
make a small State great and yet cannot fiddle.” In any candid 
survey, however, of Governments and Administrations there must 
always be set against those who gain favour and estimation by 
“degenerate arts and shifts,” which “deserve no better name 
than fiddling,” a much larger and a blameless class of public 
servants who are “ negotiis pares, able to manage affairs, and to 
keep them from precipices and manifest inconveniences” ; but 
these again are on a level far below the chosen ones who can 
“raise and amplify an estate in power, means and fortune.” In 
this latter class the Indian historian will assuredly find a place of 
honour for Charles Bradley Pritchard, the capable Indian civilian, 
whose name has been a household word in Western India for the 
last forty years, though his masterful career is so little known or 
appreciated in England that a few lines sufficed for a chronicle 
of it in the Times,a few weeks ago. Men of his type are not more 
plentiful now than in Bacon’s time; but, happily, the breed is not 
extinct. Sir Charles Pritchard possessed rare ability as an ad- 
ministrator, and did a great work in his time, to the lasting benefit 
of the people for whom he worked ; and we shall do well to take 
note of his life and of some of the incidents of his public 
career. 

In collecting materials for this short record I have received 
willing and ready aid from some of Sir Charles Pritchard’s friends 
who share my admiration of his great qualities, his capacity for 
difficult enterprises, his powers of organisation, and his honesty 
of purpose. As regards many matters connected with the earlier 
years of his Indian career, they can speak with fuller personal 
knowledge than I can myself, for it was only towards the end of 
his service and my own that I was associated with him in pubhic 
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business. I was his colleague for a short time in the Bombay 
Council, when Lord Harris was Governor ; and find a sad satis- 
faction now in laying a wreath upon his grave, twined though it 
be mostly by the hands of others. 

Sir Charles Pritchard was born in 1837. His father was the 
Rev. Charles Pritchard of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who 
was fourth Wrangler in 1830, a Fellow of his College and of the 
Royal Society, and President of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
and for some time the Headmaster of Clapham Grammar School, 
and afterwards Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. He 
was educated by his father, and after spending a term or two at 
Addiscombe, on his nomination to the Indian Army, he obtained 
a “Writership” in the Indian Civil Service, and completed his 
preparatory education for India at Haileybury. Before leaving 
England he had already achieved fame at the East India College 
as a fast runner, a good cricketer and a still better billiard and 
racquet player. He landed in Bombay in January 1858, and for 
seven years served as an Assistant Collector and Magistrate in 
the Belgaum district of the Southern Mahratta Country, where he 
not only learned the rudiments and mastered the technicalities of 
revenue and criminal administration, but realised to the full the 
attractions of district life, and particularly of big game shooting. 
Scarcely any occupation brings British officers more closely in 
touch with the poorer classes of the people or gives them a 
clearer insight into their condition and their wants than the 
pursuit of big game and other kindred forms of sport, to say 
nothing of the habits of self-reliance and readiness, strengthened 
thereby, which must always be a valuabie addition to the equip- 
ment of every British officer in any responsible position, whether 
he be an Englishman or an Indian. Mr. Kipling’s well-known 
story of the Satpura Mountains of Central India illustrates the 
sort of influence that a keen and successful sportsman obtains 
over the untutored minds of aboriginal Bhil highlanders, who are 
all, to a man, eager sportsmen. It is good for British rule that the 
names and exploits of a host of British sportsmen are familiar to 
the brave occupants of many humble homes in the Khandesh 
Satpuras, in the Panch Mahals of Guzerat, in the Canara jungles 
and many other wild regions elsewhere. It was good for Sir 
Charles Pritchard that, early in life, he developed tastes which 
brought forth in him that keen sympathy with the people of the 
country, that kindly consideration for their wants, and even a 
tenderness for their prejudices, which always characterised his 
dealings with them. His next appointment was to the sea-coast 
district of Thana, where his tenure of office was markec by a 
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successful crusade against a system of frauds on the Forest Depart- 
ment, in which certain contractors for felling timber had been 
concerned. He then went, in 1867, to the Province of Khandesh, 
a wild and mountainous tract, more than 15,000 square miles in 
extent, which had suffered severely in the first years of the 
nineteenth century from the devastating raids of Jaswant Rao 
Holkar. It was a favoured haunt of the death-dealing Thugs, and 
its jungles were the homes of the shy and retiring Bhils, who had 
been sorely oppressed by the Mahrattas, but, under the kindly 
rule of the brave and chivalrous Sir James Outram, had forsaken 
their shyness and the fastnesses of the Satpuras, and become the 
firm and trusted friends of the British Raj. In Khandesh, Sir 
Charles Pritchard had the advantage of serving under a Collector 
and District Magistrate of exceptional vigour and ability (who 
subsequently acted as Governor of Bombay), Mr. Lionel Ash- 
burner, who entrusted his new assistant with the charge of the 
wildest part of the district. That such confidence was justified by 
the event is amply shown by the evidence of a brother officer, who 
thus writes : 


Pritchard could tolerate nothing like injustice, and his stout arm protected 
the aborigines from the tyranny of the more intelligent Hindus. On one occa- 
sion he found that the introduction of British legal formalities had enabled 
professional money-lenders to literally enslave the Bhils, and the discontent 
was so serious that the whole countryside was on the point of blazing up. In 
return for the loan of a few shillings a Bhil would sign a bond, making over to 
the money-lenders, not merely his cattle and his fields, but his personal labour 
also, until the debt was repaid in cash with heavy compound interest, which, of 
course, the Bhil had no opportunity of earning, and his servitude, therefore, 
was perpetual. Pritchard hurried to the disaffected tract, summoned the Bhils 
and their creditors to a conference, heard both sides, and then, awed by his 
glittering eye, the money-lenders, one by one, tore up their bonds, and the 
slaves and land were freed. Any recalcitrant Shylock was ordered to climb 
the tree under which Pritchard’s tent was pitched and stay there till he came 
to a proper frame of mind, which from fear he speedily did. Drastic proce- 
dure no doubt, according to modern ideas! But it prevented a massacre of 
the money-lenders and secured the peace of a wide tract of country. In 1868 
there was a vast failure of crops, which at the present day would be treated as 
afamine. His chief authorised Pritchard to expend money in saving life, and 
in a few months he had completed, single-handed, by the labour of the starving 
people, a whole series of tanks, some of which remain to this day, a monument 
to his energy. No difficulties were too great for him, and he frequently tra- 
velled from forty to sixty miles a day, regardless of heat or rain, looking after 
the work. His fidus Achates was a faithful Mahomedan who had accompanied 
him from Belgaum, named Ghulam Hussein, who, beginning life as his shikarvi, 
or gun-bearer, afterwards became a Sirdar and one of the most valuable native 
inspectors in the service of the Government. Pritchard was a capital shot, 
pursuing wild beasts on foot and caring nought for a charging tiger ; and I well 

remember seeing him knock over a bear charging at full speed down hill, just 
VeL. XLII fae) 
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like a rabbit. On one occasion three bears charged him at once. He dropped 
the first two, which rolled against his feet and knocked him headlong backward 
down a steep declivity, on which he was standing, and the faithful Ghulam 
Hussein as well. The third bear stopped in surprise and was fortunately 
killed by another friend who ran to his assistance. 


The incident illustrating Sir Charles Pritchard’s somewhat sum- 
mary and altogether irregular method of dealing with extortionate 
money-lenders recalls vividly a passage—very relevant to my 
present purpose—in Sir Bartle Frere’s famous letter to Mr. Glad- 
stone “regarding portions of his Midlothian speeches” in which 
he had denounced the Zulu War and declared, in a moment of 
strange forgetfulness, that Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir Bartle 
Frere had never been in positions of responsibility, nor imbibed 
the spirit by which British Governments ought to be regulated, 
and suggested that they were “apt, in giving scope to their bene- 
volent motives, to take into their own hands the choice of means 
in a manner those who are conversant with free government and 
with a responsible government never dream of.” In hisreply Sir 
Bartle says : 

The true causes of the Zulu, as of the Afghan War, are neglect of neighbourly 
duties and responsibilities incumbent on a rich, civilised, and powerful nation 
towards poor barbarous tribes on its borders. We have allowed a noble people, 
capable of rapid and permanent advancement in civilisation, to grow in num- 
bers, whilst they festered in barbarism, till they became a serious danger to us. 
We have shut our eyes and turned our backs on their wants and defects, left 
them as much as possible to themselves, endeavoured to see and know as little 
of them and to let them see and know as little of us as was possible, and then 
we are surprised to find that they have grown into a danger only to be averted 
by war. It is not thus we have dealt in India with Bhils and Sonthals, and 
many other tribes, who, fifty years ago, were as wild and barbarous as Zulus, 
and who are now industrious and useful subjects of the British Government. 


It is not by acting on the principles of Cain, nor by following the practice of 
the cautious priest and selfish Levite, fearing to increase their responsibilities 
by helping their senseless and wounded neighbour, that these results have been 
effected in India. They have been attained by acting between one race and 
another on the same principles on which Mr. Gladstone would act between 
man and man. 


It was by these same principles that Sir Charles Pritchard was 
habitually guided, as every other successful Indian administrator 
has been guided, in all matters affecting the welfare of backward 
races and tribes. As a member of the Civil Service he could not 
regard himself as a mere spoke of a wheel of a vast, complicated 
machine, much less as an idle Hy on the wheel. His theory was 
that he was sent to India to be aruler of men, as the youngest 
civilian must be from the moment that he becomes responsible 
for the peace and progress ofa district, Thenceforth he becomes 
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his brother’s keeper—a shepherd of the people—and Pritchard’s 
whole career shows how completely he had assimilated the teach- 
ing of Frere, the great civilian Governor of Bombay, who, as has 
been pointed out by Mr. John Martineau, was found constantly 
battling for the principle, as essential to all good administration, 
that, just as a captain must be master on board his own ship, so a 
ruler of a province must have authority over and be responsible 
for all departments within his jurisdiction. 

By the trenchant manner in which Sir Charles Pritchard inves- 
tigated certain grave frauds in the Department of Public Works, 
first before he left Khandesh, and afterwards at Poona, he gave 
unmistakable evidence of strength of character and of his deter- 
mination to war against every form of corruption. Atthe close, 
therefore, of the Poona inquiry, his appointment, while he was 
still a junior officer, by the Government of Sir Seymour Fitz- 
gerald, to be the first holder of the newly created office of 
Collector of Salt Revenue, was regarded on all hands, in the 
circumstances which made the appointment necessary, as in every 
way appropriate. 

The salt-tax forms an important item of Indian revenue, and it 
is essential that the officers of the Salt Department should be 
invested with large powers. It is the only tax paid by many mil- 
lions of people who otherwise would contribute no quota to the 
expenses of the State. It works out to about 5d. a year for each 
person. When Sir Charles Pritchard was placed at the head of 
the Department, salt was manufactured in the Bombay Presidency 
at numerous salt-works along the sea board, from the Gulf of 
Cambay in the north to the southernmost limits of the Presi- 
dency. Though the manufactured article was removed in bulk 
from the works, and the excise was supposed to be levied before 
its removal, yet it was well known that enormous quantities of 
salt were systematically carried off for which no payment had ever 
been made. Wholesale smuggling, which was unchecked, was 
profitable alike to manufacturers and dealers. As Collector of 
Salt Revenue, Sir Charles Pritchard’s task was that of reform and 
re-organisation ; and most thoroughly he accomplished it. The 
transport of salt by native craft along the coast was brought within 
strict control, and all outlying and inaccessible works were closed. 
Those that were retained were placed under strict supervision. A 
factory was established on a large scale at Kharaghoda on the edge 
of the Rann of Cutch, where the sub-soil is charged with brine, 
from which excellent salt is obtained. This factory was con- 
nected by a branch line with the B.B. & C.I. Railway, along which 
salt depots were placed at certain points; and a new town was 
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built at Kharaghoda for the accommodation of the salt workers ; 
who, however, were by no means disposed at first to fall in with 
the new arrangements. Nor were they the only opponents. The 
measures adopted for ensuring the proper weighment of salt by 
private licensees before its removal from the works were ob- 
structed, as we learn from a recent issue of the Zimes of India, 
for several months by a combination of owners, who refused to 
accept Sir Charles Pritchard’s licences. The movement, however, 
collapsed after a phenomenal rise in the price of salt had tempted 
some of the owners to give way. At one time every man’s hand 
was against the Collector ; but all opposition was disarmed by his 
persevering efforts, and those of his loyal assistants, Sirdar Ghulan 
Hussein and Khan Bahadur Nowroji Vakil, to promote in every 
lawful way the convenience of the salt merchants, and to recon- 
cile the salt-workers to altered circumstances. For a time indeed 
the new salt was not relished by the people of Western India, 
who had always been accustomed to salt manufactured from sea 
water, but this prejudice also died away, and in a few years the 
Kharaghoda salt was found to be of such good quality that its 
consumption extended far beyond the bounds of the Presidency 
for which it was originally intended. Smuggling was suppressed 
with a heavy hand, and the Department reached such a state of 
efficiency that the stability of the Bombay Salt Revenue was 
assured ; and when a Commission was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to reform the abuses of the Salt Department of 
Madras, Sir Charles Pritchard was appointed to be its Presi- 
dent. 

Thereafter he was placed on special duty for the purpose of 
reforming the system for the manufacture and sale of native 
spirits and opium, which was of long standing, and was quite in- 
compatible with the rightful collection of the revenue. Native 
spirits were manufactured by small distillers under no adequate 
supervision, and even by private persons, and drunkenness had 
increased in some parts of the Presidency to an appalling extent. 
Sir Charles Pritchard’s policy was to confine the manufacture of 
spirits to a few selected places where it could be duly guarded, 
to raise the excise duty to the highest rate possible without stimu- 
lating secret manufacture, to reduce the number of retail shops, 
and to levy high licence fees upon them, to give the right to sell 
only to contractors of known probity, working under conditions 
ingeniously contrived so as to give them a direct pecuniary in- 
terest, not only in assisting to put down illicit manufacture and 
sale by unauthorised persons to the detriment of their monopoly, 
but also in taking care that only licit liquor should be sold under 
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the cover of their licences. Measures were also taken to bring 
under control the material from which the spirit was manu- 
factured, such as the sweet succulent flowers of the “ Mhowa” 
tree (Bassia latifolia), and the juice of various species of palms, 
familiarly known as “toddy.” These measures were bitterly re- 
sented by the owners of trees; but the interests of popular 
sobriety and of the Excise revenue prevailed. 

And then there was the further problem presented by opium. 
Owing to the high rate of duty levied by the Government, the 
smuggling of opium was very profitable, and the licences granted 
for the sale of the licit drug were used, even to a greater extent 
than in the case of spirits, to cover dealings in opium which had 
paid no duty. Another difficulty lay in the privilege enjoyed by 
many Native States bordering upon British territory of importing 
opium free of British duty for consumption within their own 
own limits. The quantities so imported were greatly in excess of 
their real requirements, and the excess was disposed of to British 
subjects in British districts. All such difficulties were overcome 
by Sir Charles Pritchard, who arranged for the supply to the 
public of opium brought from factories under careful supervision 
and under regulations similar to those adopted in the case of 
spirits, and succeeded, after prolonged and delicate negotiations 
with the Native States, in enlisting their co-operation and so re- 
ducing facilities for smuggling. Their systems of control and 
rates of duty were made conformable to those in British territory 
and the supplies of duty-free opium were restricted within 
reasonable limits ; and where the character of the boundary-line 
rendered it possible, the opening of opium or spirit shops within 
a certain distance of the border was prohibited. In recognition 
of the success which had so far attended his efforts, Sir Charles 
Pritchard was appointed, in 1881, to the chief control of all Excise 
matters throughout the Presidency, with the title of Commissioner 
of Customs, Salt, Opium, and Abkari,* and he was then in a 
position to effectually complete his reforms. 

It has been estimated that the additional revenue secured in 
the Bombay Presidency by the substitution of licit for illicit con- 
sumption of articles subjected to duty, and generally by the 
reforms instituted by Sir Charles Pritchard, exceeded annually 
the whole of the land revenue derived by the Peshwa from the 
territory conquered from him in 1818—that is, from the greater 
part of the Bombay Presidency. A comparison of certain revenue 
receipts in the Bombay Presidency will perhaps best explain the 
financial results of Sir Charles Pritchard’s administration of the 


* This term denotes mainly an excise on spirits. 
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Salt and Excise Departments. In 1873-74 the revenue from 
salt in the whole Presidency, including Sind, amounted to 
Rs.73,47,770. In 1887-88 it amounted to Rs.174, 51,370. From 
excise the revenue in the earlier year amounted to Rs. 36, 33, 490, 
and in 1887-88 to Rs.94,65,880. The aggregate revenue 
under both heads advanced, therefore, from Rs.109,81,260 to 
Rs.269,17,250; or, if expressed in English money, at the present 
rate of exchange, from £732,084 to £1,794,483. The increase of 
£1,062,399 represents an advance, in fourteen years, of 145 per 
cent. on the revenue of 1873-74. This was surely such an 
amplification of an “estate” in “ means and fortune,” as implied 
its author’s possession of administrative ability of a very high 
order, and there is ground for believing that it was accompanied 
by a considerable reduction in the consumption of intoxicants. 
If that was so, the policy which induced it was more than 
justified. 

In 1887 Sir Charles Pritchard was appointed to the highest 
executive office under the Government of Bombay—the Com- 
missionership in Sind—which he held till his appointment, two 
years afterwards, by her late Majesty Queen Victoria, to the 
Bombay Council. The Province of Sind has prospered greatly 
since its conquest, in 1843, by Sir Charles Napier, who was its 
first British ruler, and organised a regular civil administration 
throughout the province, put down every form of oppression that 
had been practised upon the people by the soldiery under the 
military despotism of the Talpurs, and subdued the robber tribes 
on the northern frontier, who had become utterly lawless during 
the period of licence following the Afghan War. His wise and 
beneficent administration has been continued down to the 
present day by a succession of able and sympathetic Com- 
missioners and by an efficient staff of district officers, associated 
with them, who were chosen mainly, during the earlier years of 
our rule, from the Indian Army and the Uncovenated Civil 
Service. Public works of the first importance have been vigor- 
ously promoted, municipal institutions, markets, hospitals, and 
dispensaries have been established, education has been extended, 
justice duly and regularly administered, order maintained, and 
life and property have been protected ; and the increase of popu- 
lation has been very great. The seaport of Karachi, which was 
acquired by us in 1839, has been described as then “a miserable 
little harbour,” with a population of 10,000. The population 
now amounts to 136,000. The sea-borne foreign and coasting 
trade concentrated at Karachi is now worth £10,000,000 a year, 
and there is considerable external trade with Afghanistan, 
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Baluchistan, and Seistan. Though Sir Charles Pritchard was 
only two years in Sind the part he took in its development will 
not soon be forgotten. He began with the Salt and Excise 
Department, which he reformed on the lines on which he had 
proceeded in the older districts of the Presidency, and with like 
results. The claims of education also were not overlooked, for 
he interested himself in the foundation of the Sind Arts College 
and of a High School for Mahomedans, who, though forming 
77 per cent. of the population of Sind, have been slow to take 
advantage of the educational facilities offered by the Government, 
The number of Hindus in public offices in Sind has always 
exceeded that of Mahomedans, who are now, however, taking a 
more prominent part in the work of administration. But it was 
by the development of irrigation, and the improvement of com- 
munications, that Sir Charles Pritchard’s tenure of office as 
Commissioner will be longest remembered. The enlargement of 
the area watered by canals has always been a matter of vital 
necessity, for the rainfall is scanty in Sind, which occupies a 
neutral zone between two extensive monsoon areas, and derives 
no appreciable supply of rain from either. The average rainfall 
for the Karachi district does not exceed three inches in the year, 
and this is a higher rate than in any other district in Sind. In 
some places there is no rain for two or three years successively, 
and then there isa whole season’s fall in two or three days. For 
agricultural purposes, however, all such defects and irregularities 
are made good by the waters of the Indus on all lands which can 
be reached by irrigation; and it has been the constant aim of 
Commissioners and district officers and engineers so to control 
and distribute the annual inundations of the Indus that its over- 
flow may be applied as completely as may be to the public use 
and service. During the past twenty years this policy has been 
steadily pursued, and a large amount of capital has been invested. 
For instance, on the perennial Jamrao Canal, in the Hyderabad 
district, a sum of more than £490,000 has been spent. The idea 
of this canal was suggested many years ago, but Sir Charles 
Pritchard revived the idea and made definite proposals for giving 
effect to it. A small section of this canal yielded £20,000 in the 
first year after it was opened. On its completion, three years ago, 
the experiment was made by Sir Evan James, late Commissioner 
in Sind, of colonising some of the lands brought within the 
influence of the canal with cultivators from the congested 
districts of the Punjaub—Baluchis, Marwaris, Cutches, and 
others. The experiment has succeeded beyond all anticipations, 
the area brought under cultivation in three years having amounted 
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to about 600 square miles. ‘The total expenditure on canals to 
the present time has not been much less than £2,000,000, and 
the total mileage of completed canals is more than 6500 miles. 
The navigable channels extend to 1794 miles. These measures 
have stimulated cultivation, and there has been a most desirable 
increase of population in an under-peopled country. 

And then as regards railways in Sind, it is clear that their 
importance, whether for purposes of communication, or the 
development of trade, or the strengthening of defences, must be 
measured by the obvious importance of the geographical position 
of Sind and the necessity for protecting Karachi in every possible 
way. To Sir Charles Pritchard is due the credit of the scheme 
for the construction of a railway eastwards from Hyderabad, 
which now brings Karachi into direct communication by rail, by 
way of Hyderabad, Shadipalli, and Dhoro-naro, with the railway 
system of Rajputana and, through it, with Bombay, the United 
Provinces, and Northern Bengal. The first section of this rail- 
way, which traverses the great desert of Rajputana, was com- 
menced shortly after he left Sind. The completion of this con- 
necting link was advocated by him after he became a member of 
the Government of India in 1892, and was finally sanctioned by 
Sir Arthur Trevor, who was his successor in office, as Com- 
missioner in Sind, as a member of the Bombay Council, and as 
a member of the Viceroy's Council. 

As Revenue Member of the Bombay Government, first as a 
colleague of Lord Reay and then of Lord Harris, Sir Charles 
Pritchard is known to have promoted various salutary measures; 
but it is sufficient here to refer to the part he tookin formulating 
the policy of the Government in regard to forests and the in- 
terests of people living in or near forest tracts. The unceasing 
conflict of interests between officers charged with the duties of 
forest conservancy and poor cultivators, who, with their ancestors, 
had depended for centuries on forest produce both for subsistence 
and for manure for their fields, had led to endless difficulties ; 
but these were met by the Bombay Government in a way which 
gave general satisfaction. It was laid down as a principle that, 
while the theft of timber would be punishable, people were not 
to be harassed for collecting minor forest produce, such, for 
instance, as honey and leaves ; and large tracts of hereditary 
grazing lands, which had been appropriated for the creation of 
new forests, were restored to the villagers, whose gratitude was 
thus won for all time. In regard to these measures there is no 
question that the people were indebted for them to the initia- 
tion and quick sympathy of Sir Charles Pritchard. As regards, 
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however, the general tenour of his work in Council it is not 
possible to speak more particularly ; for,\in the Bombay Govern- 
ment, though a division of labour may be arranged by consent 
between the Governor and his two civilian colleagues, there is 
no possible severance of responsibilities. The President and 
members exercise joint and equal powers, except on certain rare 
occasions, and the official acts of any one of the Triumvirate 
cannot ordinarily be dissociated from the acts of the administra- 
tion in which he merges. 

As regards the Government of India the case would appear to 
be somewhat different. At any rate, in Sir Charles Pritchard’s 
case, it was not long after he had assumed charge of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works that it became very generally known that, 
on some large questions of high policy, he was entirely at vari- 
ance with the Viceroy and some of his colleagues. As regards 
his own more immediate duties in connection with public works 
he had indeed a quiet time, for, from the first, he was handi- 
capped by the depleted state of the exchequer, his tenure of 
office in the Viceroy’s Council having been coincident with a 
cycle of “lean years.” But on matters connected with the con- 
trol of the frontier he held strong views, and he expressed them 
strongly. He disapproved altogether of the “forward policy,” 
of meddling with barbarous tribes and sterile hill-tracts beyond 
the Indian border, and steadily set his face against the expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure in Waziristan, Swat, Chitral, and the 
Tirah. Two of his colleagues, Sir Antony MacDonnell and Sir 
James Westland, joined him in signing a protest against the in- 
vasion of Waziristan. The protest has since been published 
officially ; and, though it was not effectual at the time, Lord 
Curzon’s Government has now practically accepted it, for the 
Waziris are no longer interfered with, if, and so long as, they 
behave themselves. As regards one of the frontier expeditions, 
however, there has all along been a consensus of the best opinion 
that Sir Charles Pritchard took a mistaken view of the gravity of 
the occasion. 

On another occasion, though threatened with recall, Sir Charles 
Pritchard stoutly insisted on his right, as once recognised by a 
Secretary of State, to oppose the introduction into the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council of a Bill of which he disapproved, even though 
the Home Authorities had directed the Government of India to 
enact it. Other members of the Government supported him in 
his opposition to the Bill in question, and the proposed legisla- 
tion was abandoned. But his fighting days were drawing to a 
close. After thirty-six years of strenuous service his health began 
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to fail, and he was warned that he must leave India if he would 
save his life. He resigned his seat in Council and returned to 
England in 1894. 

If room could have been found for him here in the Council of 
India, he would, no doubt, have gone on working gladly for the 
land he loved so well. To him the very thought was always dull 
and hateful of having 


to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use ! 


His capacity for work was not really abated. He was still 
“strong in will to strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 
But perhaps for that very reason it was for the best that any 
noble ambitions he may have cherished of further service, or 
any hopes or wishes of his friends in that behalf, were not 
gratified. He had worked his work. He had “becomeaname” 
and “drunk delight cf battle” with his peers; and the enforced 
serenity of the India Office might have been fatal, in his case, 
to much further power for good. For to him freedom of will 
and speech and action was the very breath of his life. 


HERBERT BIRDWOOD. 


THE ACQUISITION OF BRITISH 
NIGERIA 


THE story of our West African Coast colonies during the decade 
1884 to 1895 cannot be studied without a feeling of pained 
wonder at the blindness of several British Cabinets and of hearty 
admiration at the foresight and wisdom of the Governments of 
France and Germany ; and now that the story is ten years old 
and nearly forgotten it may not be out of place to review some 
of our mistakes and realise the necessity of vigilant watchfulness 
in other remote parts—as for instance in the Far East—before 
it is too late. 

Ina former article* the history of the Western Sudan was out- 
lined from the ninth century to 1855, when it was visited by 
Barth under the auspices of Lord Palmerston, and a slight 
sketch was drawn of how Barth travelled through the country 
between Lake Chad and Timbuktu and recorded his observa- 
tions in a readable book, which was nevertheless left unread by 
the Ministers responsible for British interests in those parts. 
Their admitted ignorance of the Sudan, with such a mass of 
verified evidence available, affords but a feeble excuse for the 
apathy which deprived us of many rich provinces, and we may 
well ask why British Ministers should be unaware of what was 
well known to French and German statesmen? In order to 
realise how much our old colonies were neglected it is only 
necessary to study maps which show European possessions in 
Africa in 1884 and 1895 respectively. They illustrate more 
completely than pages of letterpress the results of the great 
scramble for Africa between the years in question, and are 
specially instructive as regards the West Coast, where Great 
Britain sat still and looked on whilst France deliberately filched 
from her the legitimate hinterlands of her colonies of Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, and the Gold Coast, and Germany ousted her from 
the Cameroons. 

It would be foolish on our part to reproach these two 
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Powers ; their actions were legitimate and reflected credit on 
the statesmen who conceived and the officials who carried out 
their policy. The oft-repeated statement that they are inca- 
pable of managing colonies is not borne out by the facts. The 
truth is that, whilst we in England were wrangling over Home 
Rule for Ireland, the French and Germans were actually estab- 
lishing their rule in Africa. They accomplished a task which 
we had long neglected, in spite of our prior occupancy and 
boasted Imperialism, and are fully entitled to the reward 
of their labours and the success of their enterprise. With 
admirable foresight and courage French officers undertook 
the exploration of a continent, made treaties with hundreds 
of native rulers, now subjects of the Republic, extended her 
frontiers in all directions, took especial care to establish them- 
selves at the back of each of our West African possessions, and 
this in spite of our salaried local governors, who were fully 
aware of the encroachments, but had no permission to interfere 
with them. Practically nothing was done to safeguard our 
interests on the West Coast during this period of laissez faire, 
so fatal to the best traditions of a governing race, so costly 
when the consequences are at length recognised and have to be 
remedied. 

In 1865 a “strong” Committee of the House of Commons 
had unanimously resolved “ that all further British extension 
of territory or assumption of government or new treaty offering 
any protection to native tribes would be inexpedient,” and this 
policy held the field for many years. It was dictated not by 
feelings of magnanimity or humanity, but “through craven 
fears of being great,” and was a direct encouragement to 
foreign aggression — especially German—about which a 
few remarks will not be out of place in these pages. 
Prince Bismarck treated our Government with forbearance 
and scrupulous consideration when he commenced to found 
a first German colony in South West Africa, but he soon grew 
tired of our unbusinesslike methods and peevish complaints, 
and adopted a different procedure with regard to his second 
venture ; indeed, the story of his acquisition of the Cameroons 
deserves to be told at length asa sample of British ineptitude. 
The Cameroon Mountains (13,000 feet high) happen to possess 
the only salubrious climate near the West Coast of Africa, and 
other ranges of high altitude and fertility are found in the 
interior of the province. In 1864 Burton raised the British 
flag unofficially over a portion of these hills near the coast, fore- 
seeing the future value of a climate so suitable for European 
habitation. Mission and trading stations were established, but 
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not formally acknowledged by our Government, though they 
proved of such benefit to the neighbouring tribes that the chiefs 
all along the coast frequently petitioned to be included in the 
British settlement. Their prayers remained unanswered when 
sent through the Consul, so at last, in 1879, five of the Came- 
roons Kings ventured to write the following letter to Queen 
Victoria, whose name had been given to the mission station : 


We, your servants, have joined together and thought it better to write you a 
nice long letter which will tell you about all our wishes. We wish to have your 
laws in our territories. We want to have every fashion altered ; also we will 
do according to your Consul’s word. Plenty wars here in our country. Plenty 
murder, and plenty idol-worshippers. Perhaps these lines of our writing will 
look to you as an idle tale. We have spoken to the English Consul plenty 
times about having an English Government here. We never have answer from 
you, so we wish to write to you ourselves. When we know about Calabar River, 
how they have English laws in their towns, and how they have put away their 
superstitions, oh, we shall be very glad to be like Calabar River. 

The British residents, had they been consulted, could have 
proved over and over again that the peace of the Calabar River 
and the insecurity of the rest of the country fully accounted for 
the kings’ desire for the change, yet four years elapsed and it 
was not till 1883 that the Foreign and Colonial Offices decided 
to place the Cameroons officially under the British flag ; and 
even after this decision had been reached months were allowed 
to slip by before action was taken. On May 16, 1884, Consul 
Hewett was instructed to return to his post in order to pro- 
claim the formal annexation, but this official proved no swifter 
than his superiors, and was beaten on the post by a short head, 
as will be seen. For meanwhile Bismarck was acting in a 
very different fashion. On April 20, or a month before the 
British Colonial Office gave any instructions, Lord Granville 
received a communication from the German Embassy in 
London which might have aroused energy in a more spirited 
Secretary of State. He was informed that Dr. Nachtigal had 
been “ commissioned to visit the West Coast of Africa in a gun- 
boat, and conduct negotiations connected with certain questions 
on behalf of Germany” ; and he was further requested “ to 
cause the authorities in the British possessions to be furnished 
with suitable recommendations.” In reply an assurance was 
given that the British Colonial authorities would be enjoined to 
give all possible assistance to the German envoy. Accordingly 
the Méwe, with Dr. Nachtigal on board, accompanied by the 
Elizabeth, anchored off the Los Islands (British) and proceeded 
past the Gold Coast (British) to Togoland, where the German 
flag was hoisted on July 2. Togoland has since become one of 
the most flourishing little colonies in Africa, and proves beyond 
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a doubt that Germans are not incapable of founding a paying 
negro colony. 

After this easy success the J/déwe steamed on to the Cam- 
eroons, where everything had been prepared by the four 
German traders settled in the place. At midnight meetings, 
arranged with the native Kings, who were tired of waiting for a 
reply from Great Britain, treaties were negotiated and signed 
handing over the whole country to German protection, and 
Consul Hewett, who had been the reverse of prompt, arrived on 
the scene five days after the German flag had been hoisted con- 
spicuously over what was all but a British colony. Under 
German management the Cameroons have since developed into 
a most valuable possession, with a hinterland extending to Lake 
Chad, and deliberately cutting off all possibility of British 
extension towards the Nile. The event was hailed with 
paroxysms of delight in Germany, whilst in England futile 
reproaches were heaped upon the Gladstone Ministry for its 
indifference to British interests. But, after all, the Cabinet only 
reflected the prevailing spirit in both Houses of Parliament, a 
spirit which had sat down under Majuba three years previously, 
and which Bismarck had fully gauged before he sent Dr. 
Nachtigal out in the Méwe. In the end Bismarck paid £4000 
for our Cameroons Mission Station of forty years’ growth, 
whereas we pocketed a humiliation, condoned a piece of sharp 
practice, and meekly acknowledged German sovereignty. 

From such an episode it is pleasant to turn to the neigh- 
bouring province of Nigeria, and dwell upon the services 
rendered to his country by one man—Sir George Goldie—who, 
fortunately for England, was free from the blighting control of 
a British Cabinet. Even as Cecil Rhodes added Rhodesia to 
our Empire, so did Goldie give us Nigeria, and of the two 
Nigeria is without doubt the more valuable, and was the more 
difficult to acquire. George Taubman Goldie, born in the Isle 
of Man, son of the Speaker of the House of Keys, was educated 
at Woolwich, and held a commission for a short time in the 
Royal Engineers. He subsequently took to travelling in many 
parts of Africa, and first visited the Niger in 1877. With true 
insight he perceived the potential value of this great river and 
devoted his life and abilities to securing it for his country. 

It had been explored by MacGregor Laird in 1832, by British 
gunboats in 1841 and by Baikie in 1854, but the withdrawal 
of the parliamentary grant and the destruction of Lokoja by 
the natives caused the abandonment of sustained enterprise in 
this region, and Goldie only found a few rival traders con- 
ducting a precarious business, without intelligence or knowledge 
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of the interior markets of Hausaland. His first step was to 
induce all the British to amalgamate their interests and form 
themselves into a trading company, which under his manage- 
ment became in two years a going concern with a capital of 
£125,000, and was pressing for a royal charter. This was 
first refused on the ground of insufficiency of capital, so Goldie 
set to work to increase the amount to £1,000,000, and at last 
in 1886 the charter was granted, together with governing 
rights over Hausaland and Bornu. In 1887 the K.C.M.G. 
was bestowed upon this able administrator, and he became a 
viceroy in fact, though not in name, a viceroy whose dominion 
must needs be created from the foundations upwards, in the face 
of persistent rivals backed by the purses and diplomacy of two 
great European Powers. The measure of his success compared 
with that of our other coast colonies can be seen on the map and 
judged from the annual reports on this tit-bit of Northern 
Africa ; the story of how he accomplished his ends has not yet 
been given to the public. All that we know of this strong and 
patient man during his twenty years’ task on the Niger is that 
he succeeded. French officers openly occupied several of his 
outlying districts; German civilians, such as Herr Flegel, 
accepted British hospitality in order to steal a march on our 
officials and occupy territory behind their backs ; but Goldie 
triumphed over all, and on January 1, 1900, handed to the 
British Government the provinces which he acquired. The 
difficulties he surmounted in London, Berlin, and Paris, without 
mentioning those in Africa, would fill a whole volume, but he 
alone could write it with accuracy. 

Meanwhile, owing to the fact that Lieutenant Seymour 
Vandeleur was employed during the most important military 
expedition conducted by Sir George, we possess a detailed 
description of the operations and are afforded a glimpse of how 
he set about his work. I refer to the first expedition against 
the Fulani, which resulted in our ultimate dominion over 
Hausaland. It illustrates how forethought should be applied to 
soldiering, in order to accomplish great ends with small means ; 
it was a conspicuous success, though it might have been merely 
a “regrettable incident,” and I propose therefore to relate its 
incidents as recorded by Vandeleur, who took a prominent part 
in them, In October 1896 Sir George Goldie was in London, 
selecting young officers for active service in Nigeria. Vandeleur, 
recently returned from Uganda with a good record, was just 
the kind of man he wanted, so the formalities were quickly got 
through ; and, overjoyed at this unexpected prospect of more 
fighting, the young guardsman embarked at Liverpool with other 
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special service officers on November 28. Amongst them were his 
friends Major Cunningham and Lieutenant Cecil Pereira. He 
had on this occasion the additional motive for the keen interest 
he always took in a campaign in that Sir George had recom- 
mended him to the TZzmes as its correspondent with the 
expedition. 

The voyage was eventless and dreary, a monotonous succession 
of stoppages and delays at various West African ports, and it 
was not till December 26 that the ss. Coomassie dropped anchor 
in the Forgados River, the most westerly branch of the Niger 
delta. The whole coast is here intersected by numberless 
creeks, backwaters, and tiny channels, choked and veiled by 
endless mangrove swamps, through which the mighty Niger 
oozes and trickles to the sea in an ignominious fashion which 
for centuries defeated the researches of explorers. 

The expedition was due to start at the beginning of January 
1897, so the officers on board the Coomassie were but just in 
time. They found a steam launch waiting to convey them up 
the river to Lokoja, now an important town built at the junction 
of the Niger and the Benué, the military headquarters of the 
Protectorate. The place was full of life and activity in prospect 
of the coming campaign and numerous stern-wheeled steamers 
were moored to the river bank receiving their final supplies of 
rations and reserve ammunition, though nothing as regards 
equipment and organisation had been left to chance or to the 
last moment. Sir George Goldie had bent his energies in these 
directions for several years, offering a striking example of how 
brains and money can be applied to a military policy, and a 
contrast to the eternal makeshifts of British Cabinets, drifting 
into war yet preaching peace. 

Here Vandeleur learned at last the objective of the expedition, 
which had hitherto been kept a profound secret even from the 
officers engaged. It was to be directed against the powerful 
State of Nupe, situated on both banks of the Niger north of 
Lokoja, a dependency of the Fulani Empire. The Emir of 
Nupe, himself a Fulah, had sent emissaries from his capital, 
Bida, to the neighbouring Emir of Ilorin and the King of Busa, 
to persuade them to join forces with him in order to turn the 
white man out of the country. The King of Busa declined, 
preferring to hold to his treaty with the British company, and 
had even gone so far as to denounce the conspiracy to Sir George 
Goldie. The latter saw that’a trial of strength between the 
Mohamedan rulers and himself was at last inevitable—it had 
been pending for eighteen years—and wisely decided to prove 
once for all who should be master. | 
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Hitherto the company, although it had engaged extensively 
in trade with the natives and forestalled French enterprise by 
concluding treaties with the Sultans of Sokoto and Bornu, in 
reality held its position in the interior on mere sufferance. 
European merchandise was welcomed, but British ideas on the 
subject of slave-raiding were abhorrent to all Mohamedan 
potentates. To hope that such princelings would perceive the 
error of their ways and proceed to reform their methods at the 
bidding of a missionary was an idea which might do duty onan 
Exeter Hall platform, though nowhere else. The ripe experience 
of the Governor of Nigeria taught him that no progress was 
possible till the Fulani had been conquered in a pitched 
battle. 

With the means at command it was a daring venture, and 
when the intention leaked out at home the value of secrecy in 
England as well as in Nigeria was amply illustrated. Experts 
(so-called) prophesied the speedy annihi!ation of the expedition, 
Little Englanders shouted for its immediate recall, and the daily 
press teemed with the kind of advice which produced the 
abandonment of Gordon in the Sudan and the usual policy of 
scuttle whenever any enterprise seemed to involve a risk. Such 
counsel would have been but too congenial to the Colonial Secre- 
taries of a few years previously, but fell unheeded on the ears of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who fully grasped the duty of accept- 
ing some risk in order to further a British interest, and took 
upon his shoulders the responsibility of backing Sir George’s 
enterprise. Goldie’s critics were so far in the right that absolute 
disaster awaited him if he had miscalculated the fighting capa- 
bility of his enemy or the reliability of his own troops. His 
force consisted of Hausas trained and led by very young British 
officers. They had been carefully drilled and disciplined for 
several years, and had distinguished themseives in small 
encounters with slave-raiders, but had never before met their 
co-religionists in pitched battle, and were now to be pitted 
against overwhelming numbers of the very Fulani who had 
conquered and ruled Hausaland without question for a century. 
They were therefore, to say the least, untried soldiers, though 
their British officers were staking their own lives as a guarantee 
of their competency. 

Meanwhile the Emir of Nupe, equally confident in the 
superiority of his numerous cavalry, had sent 6000 men under 
his chief general, the Markum Mohamed, southwards to Kabba 
with the object of striking a blow direct at Lokoja. His main 
army he kept at Bida for the defence of the capital, and thus 
divided his force into two parts, separated by the broad Niger 
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and a hundred miles of difficult country. The Governor, in- 
formed of this move, decided to interpose his tiny force between 
the two Nupe armies, defeat the smaller first, and then by rapid 
marching to throw himself against the main body at Bida. The 
idea was simple, bold and strategically sound, but the utmost 
secrecy and despatch were required to carry it out and prevent a 
junction of the two armies before he could deal with each sepa- 
rately. Healso took care to patrol the Niger systematically with 
gunboats and launches, to prevent all communication across the 
river and to frustrate the intended alliance of Nupe and Ilorin, 
In this, as in other campaigns, the decision having been definitely 
made and the means provided, rapidity became an essential 
factor in the problem. 

The force at his disposal consisted of thirty British officers 
and non-commissioned officers, and 513 Hausas and Yorubas, 
commanded by Major Arnold, a very young cavalry officer who 
had devoted his energies to the training and organising of the 
Royal Niger Constabulary. The flotilla was entrusted to Mr. 
Wallace, the able Agent-General of the Company, a civilian 
with twenty years’ experience of the country, while Sir George 
Goldie accompanied the troops and directed the plan of 
campaign. The expedition started both by land and water on 
January 6, 1897. 

The land force was organised in seven companies, each a 
complete unit, with a Maxim gun in charge of an officer attached 
to it. Seymour Vandeleur commanded the Maxim of No. 5 
Company, manned as were the rest by Hausas. The artillery 
consisted of two Whitworth B.L. guns (a twelve- and a nine- 
pounder) and five seven-pounder light guns, carried on the 
march by native porters and served in action by three Royal 
Artillery officers and 59 Hausa gunners. This diminutive 
force, in addition to its offensive operations, had to safeguard 
the march of goo carriers, loaded with a three weeks’ supply of 
food and ammunition. Owing to the high bush and strong 
scrub, the first few marches had to be conducted in single file, 
thus reducing the specd of the column to that of its slowest 
porter. Twocompanies formed the advance guard and went on 
daily to prepare the next night’s camping-ground ; the remainder 
undertook the tedious duty of escort to the procession of 
carriers which from its length and slowness was very vulner- 
able to attack by cavalry, though luckily nothing of the kind 
was attempted. Each evening strands of wire were stretched 
round the bivouac at forty yards distance to guard against 
night attacks, and “surprise” lights were hung up at intervals. 
These, on being fired, burned clearly for sufficient time to 
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enable the Maxims to be turned on the point threatened. The 
men of course slept with their rifles close beside them. 

The British officers were mounted on wiry little ponies from 
the interior, and were.each allowed a native servant, but their 
baggage was necessarily of the lightest description. Vandeleur’s 
servant earned the nickname of “Samson” from his huge size, 
but refused to carry the smallest load on the march, and in 
camp met every call from his master with the invariable 
response; ‘I live for chop.” This statement, though literally 
true, meant in his parlance that he was feeding and not to be 
disturbed. Two mallams (priests) accompanied the troops ; 
prayers were repeated thrice daily ; Mohamedan observances 
were strictly respected—thus no Fulani could assert that the 
white man was perverting the pious Hausa. 

It was hot even for tropical Africa as the column marched 
in a northerly direction and turned westwards to place itself 
astride the road between Kabba and Bida, a position which was 
reached without opposition on January 11, at a village called 
Sura, where a strong zariba was built to accommodate the bulk 
of the porters under the protection of one company, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Pereira, The remainder of the fighting. 
force started in the lightest possible order to try and surprise 
the Markum’s camp at Kabba. Three days of forced marches: 
through beautiful country brought them to the outer walls of 
the town, but only to learn that the Nupe army had just broken 
up its camp and marched north-west to rejoin the main body 
at Bida. It was a bitter disappointment to the troops, who were 
spoiling for a fight, but Sir George relied implicitly on Mr. 
Wallace’s system of patrols to prevent the Markum’s army from 
crossing the Niger ; moreover the time could not be considered 
as altogether wasted. During the long marches the men had 
learned to trust their officers, and confidence, mobility and dis- 
cipline had improved daily. 

The inhabitants of Kabba rejoiced greatly at their deliverance 
from oppression and none was more demonstrative than the 
old chief, who had been in receipt of a subsidy from the Fulani 
for collecting slaves among his own people. With true native 
caution, however, he refused all tangible assistance to the 
British, and would not even sell them horses, of which they 
stood greatly in need, As in his experience no institution had 
hitherto been permanent, why should he now believe that the 
Fulani would not return in a week or two? A picturesque 
review of the troops was held under the walls of the town, Fulah 
power was declared at an end, and the country formally taken 
over ; the enemy’s deserted camp was burned, and by the 16th 
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the flying column had rejoined its supplies, and was enjoying a 
greatly needed day of rest, for the long hot marches were 
beginning to tell both on officers and men. 

The scenery had hitherto offered every variety of scrub, 
grassy plain, thick forest and rocky hills; the country was 
prosperous and fertile, dotted with villages and patches of 
cultivation, chiefly of dhurra (corn), yams, plantain and cotton. 
A good deal of primitive industry was carried on, especially the 
weaving of cotton into cloth on ingenious native looms. ‘Here 
and there, however, sad spectacles of ruin and desolation 
marked the track of a party of Nupe slave-raiders, of whom 
the inhabitants showed the greatest terror, though they welcomed 
the British with confidence. On turning northward a long and 
trying march led the column over the Jakpana Hills, which 
here form the watershed between the Middle Niger and Lagos. 
Owing to absence of water these hills had to be crossed without 
a halt, and the lava rocks burning under a tropical sun caused 
great suffering to the bare-footed porters, 

At last, however, the great river again came into view and, 
passing through villages surrounded by extensive cultivation, 
the force rejoined the flotilla at Egbon and learned that the 
gunboats had successfully prevented any contingent of the 
enemy from crossing the stream. 

Thus, in spite of a minor disappointment at Kabba, the 
original plan held good, and preparations were continued for 
the advance on Bida, distant twenty-five miles from the river, 
After the crossing, an unfordable creek running parallel with 
the Niger proved no insuperable obstacle, as with the aid of 
some native canoes and a steel boat the troops were safely 
ferried across, but a swamp just beyond proved a more serious 
difficulty and indeed nearly wrecked the success of the expedi- 
tion. The two heavy guns, unshipped from the steamers, now 
became the problem of the day. To leave them behind might 
involve failure to breach the strong walls of Bida, to drag them 
by manual labour through a swamp in face of an enemy 
involved delay and necessitated an undesirable subdivision of 
the small force. Meanwhile, information derived from captured 
natives pointed to desperate fighting by the Nupes in defence 
of their capital. It was decided after consideration to run a 
risk and temporarily divide the force, and Major Cunningham 
was sent on with two companies, including Vandeleur’s, whilst 
the remainder escorted the guns and porters, 

Pushing rapidly forward the advance-guard, accompanied by 
Sir George Goldie, made a long march into a country which 
suddenly changed its character, cultivation giving place to open 
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undulating downs with gentle folds and here and there a village 
or farmstead nestling amongst some trees. It seemed admirably 
adapted to cavalry tactics. After crossing a wide ravine and 
ascending a slope, the advance-guard suddenly beheld in the 
distance the Nupe army drawn up in its thousands on a wide 
front, flanked by large bodies of white-robed horsemen. Major 
Arnold now came up with a 1einforcement of two companies 
and decided to continue the advance in order to distract the 
enemy’s attention from our line of carriers and slow-moving 
guns inrear. The little body of Hausas in their khaki uniforms 
and red tarbooshes carried out the movement with deliberation 
and coolness under a galling fire from the enemy’s advanced 
marksmen, who disputed every yard of the ground. But our 
volleys and Maxim fire told with effect on the Nupes, who gave 
ground as the force moved steadily forward to the summit of 
an undulating ridge where a halt was called. Here a full view 
of Bida city two thousand yards off burst upon them anda 
decisive hour in the destiny of Nigeria seemed at hand. 

The scene was indeed worthy of the occasion and deeply 
impressed Vandeleur and the few British officers who were 
present. Thetown, containing from 70,000 to 100,000 in- 
habitants, stretched as far as the eye could reach, a mass of lofty 
thatched roofs and clay walls encircled by a massive crenulated 
outer wall on which stood a vast throng of citizens, the uncon- 
cerned spectators of a struggle which should decide whether 
British or Fulani were to be their future masters. In front, 
brilliantly robed Emirs trotted about at the head of their 
retainers, horse or foot, and the air resounded with the roar and 
din of a multitude drawn up in battle array. 

Clearly the little knot of 250 Hausas on the ridge, who, be it 
remembered, constituted half the entire British force, could not 
venture on an attack, nor could they remain where they were 
without water. Meanwhile, in spite of occasional outbursts 
from our Maxims, the enemy began to interpret the halt as a 
confession of weakness, an invitation to attack. They therefore 
started a forward move in extended line with enveloping flanks. 
But the British officers, keenly on the watch, formed the well- 
drilled companies, by word of command, into square at the 
double, and then slowly retired in steady ranks to avoid being 
cut off from the ravine some distance in rear. 

Instantly the whole Nupe army raised a mighty shout of 
victory and bore down upon the square, surrounding it on all 
sides. The moment was critical; the smallest mistake, the 
slightest panic would have brought eager Fulani horsemen 
charging into our ranks in their thousands, and the day would 
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have ended in a mere massacre by superior numbers, But the 
officers kept cool, their men shot steadily at every halt, the 
square showed no signs of wavering. The Nupe footmen aimed 
so high that their bullets for the most part whizzed harmlessly 
overhead, but the knots of active horsemen on the point of 
charging home came so dangerously near that frequent halts 
were necessary to open Maxim and seven-pounder fire, in order 
to clear the path for further retreat. Slowly, gradually and 
surely the square fought its way back towards the ravine, 
brushing aside the more adventurous horsemen, keeping others 
on the flanks at a respectful distance and facing at each halt 
the threatened rush of the footmen. Of all tactical operations 
none is more trying than a retirement in the face of a fanatical 
enemy, none is a severer test of nerve and discipline ; and it 
was with intense relief that at last Major Arnold and his officers 
approached their bivouac at the ravine and saw its supplies and 
reserve ammunition with the guard of sixty men intact. Here 
they could halt near water and defy a prolonged attack. 

It was now 2.30 P.M.; the advance-guard had been marching 
and fighting since dawn ; the men were hungry and tired, but 
were still threatened by a host of from twenty to thirty thousand 
of the enemy, and rest was not possible. The seven-pounders 
had fortunately all arrived at the front and were busily 
employed in preventing the cavalry from working round the 
flanks to the immediate rear, a task which they successfully 
accomplished, though their accuracy was moderate and their 
range limited. However, their moral effect was out of all pro- 
portion greater than their execution, and Arnold at last felt 
strong enough to detach two of his companies: to the rear in 
order to reinforce the escort of the heavy guns, on which the 
success of the expedition now depended. They were not yet in 
sight and nothing had been heard of them, but soon after 
4 P.M. the nine-pounder was dragged into camp, and matters 
assumed a brighter aspect. 

The first shell, aimed with great precision at long range, 
landed among a clump of horsemen in a village and scattered 
them in all directions, amidst loud cheers from the camp. 
After a few more shells of a similar kind the enemy seemingly 
with one accord drew off to Bida, carrying their dead and 
wounded with them. It was an unexpected but welcome relief, 
which the British officers only understood next day when they 
learnt that one of the first sHells burst amongst the Agaie 
division, allies of the Emir of Bida, killing their chief and so 
disheartening the whole contingent that they departed to their 
distant homes the same night, | 
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It was dusk before the advance-guard could sit down and 
enjoy a meal after twelve hours’ fighting, and quite dark before 
the remainder of the force escorting the twelve-pounder 
reached camp, amid cheering and bugle-playing. This gun, by 
means of a compass-bearing, was aimed in the dark at the city 
of Bida, elevated to its extreme range (5400 yards) and fired— 
more as a relief to the feelings of the officers and a defiance to 
the enemy than for any practical purpose. As luck would have 
it, this single shell fell in the town and burst near the palace, 
causing considerable commotion and alarm. Thus did the 
heavy artillery finally compensate for the risk involved in the 
subdivision of the force during twelve hours of critical 
fighting. 

When morning broke, after an anxious night spent in firing 
rockets to keep the enemy at a distance, the whole force, 
including loaded carriers and heavy guns, crossed the ravine 
and formed into square on the slope beyond—porters in the 
centre, heavy guns in the front face, Maxims at the corners. 
Slowly this unwieldy square crept forward, tightly packed, a 
solid mass of men occupying a tiny space of ground. The 
Fulani cavalry as usual swept round to threaten the rear, but 
this time the British were a compact force with no rearguard, 
and had the added prestige of advancing to the attack. The 
fighting was in fact a repetition of that of the previous day, and 
would be tedious to describe in detail. Riflemen in bushes and 
horsemen in the open delayed the square, but it reached the 
ridge with a few casualties, including Sir George’s servant shot 
dead at his side, and beheld the Nupe army drawn up on the 
opposite slope. The guns at once came into action and soon 
cleared the ground, masses of the enemy retiring into the town 
by its several gates in order to line the wall, others sheering off 
to some high ground to the west. So the force moved on to 
within half a mile of the city, took up a defensive position on a 
rising piece of ground near some water, and commenced the 
bombardment in earnest. About this time the Emir of Bida 
was wounded in the arm as he stood near the western gate in a 
crowd of horsemen, and the moral effect of our shells spread 
dismay amongst the enemy; moreover, the thatched roofs of 
Bida, scorched dry by a tropical sun, were soon blazing in all 
directions. Thus the fighting men on the outer wall who had 
opened a well-sustained rifle fire were now hotly engaged with 
our volleys, Maxims and guns, and were also threatened by a 
conflagration in the rear. They wavered, and finally abandoned 
the defence of the city. By midday the whole Nupe army was 
in full retreat through the town, dispersing in all directions 
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into the country beyond, and the place stood at the mercy of the 
conquerors. 

Camp was pitched outside, a meal cooked, and later in the 
day the officers marched their troops through the city, when 
they realised for the first time its immense extent (three miles 
by two and a half) and were fully impressed with the danger 
which street fighting would have entailed, accompanied as it 
always is by loss of controlled discipline and temptations to loot, 
which no African troops can resist. Thus the moral effect of 
the heavy guns had obviated both a costly assault on the outer 
wall and continuous hand-to-hand scuffles in the streets. 

After one day’s halt to rest the troops and encourage the 
inhabitants to resume their usual occupations, the force took 
up quarters in the Emir’s palace in the heart of the city, and 
proclamations were issued declaring Fulani rule and slavery at 
anend. The British flag was hoisted over the palace, recon- 
naissances were undertaken into the surrounding country, and 
soon the trading population learned that they would be more 
secure under our rule even though the old currency [slaves] was 
abolished. A certain number of the reigning family came in to 
surrender, and finally the Markum was appointed Emir with 
power to rule the State under British supervision. Thus the 
whole of Nupe was freed from oppression, confidence was 
restored, commerce encouraged, and the last report of the 
country’s progress (1902) shows how beneficial the expulsion 
of the old rulers has proved. Having established a native 
government to replace the old one the expedition returned to 
the Niger. 

Writers on military operations are sometimes obliged—by 
way of illustration—to institute comparisons between one 
campaign and another of similar dimensions, and to draw 
deductions therefrom. In this connection the Bida expedition 
has been likened “to the historic battle of Plassey, whereon 
the foundation of the Indian Empire was laid”; but I do not 
propose to enter upon this subject beyond suggesting that the 
inferences to be drawn are quite obvious. Brains and fore- 
thought, unhampered by circumlocution planned and carried 
out the whole thing. The criticism that the enemy possessed 
no field-guns, that he ought to have rushed the ravine camp early 
during the first day’s fight, that he could have successfully 
attacked the column on its hundred miles’ march from Kabba to 
Bida is true enough. But in judging of the event one must give 
weight to many considerations, including the past history of the 
country, the numbers engaged on both sides, the difficulties of 
transport and the results achieved. The object of war is neither 
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to kill as many enemies as possible nor to telegraph home a big 
butcher’s bill in one’s own force, as is sometimes supposed. 
At Bida our losses were Lieutenant Thomson and seven men 
killed, nine men wounded, and one seven-pounder captured by 
the enemy. In addition Captains Hatton and Anderson and 
Lieutenants Thorpe, Parker and Musters (he died on the home- 
ward journey) were invalided to England. Thus the achieve- 
ment was out of all proportion to the loss, though the enemy 
suffered heavily during the first day’s fight ; and from start to 
finish the expedition occupied one month. 

A commander of native troops may be judged from the point 
of view of a strategist, a tactician or a humanitarian; but in any 
case he must be successful. Now the campaign under review 
was a small masterpiece of strategy; it included a tactical 
success gained by five hundred men against twenty thousand; 
it advanced the cause of humanity by freeing a wide area from 
slave-raids ; and it ultimately added Hausaland to the British 
Empire. Surely no Englishman, save those who habitually cry 
down the British Empire, will complain of such a result ! 

But before we quit Nigeria to follow Vandeleur’s career into 
other parts, some mention must be made of an expedition in 
which he was engaged against another important Fulah State 
named Ilorin, situated sixty miles to the South of the Niger at 
Jebba (one hundred miles up stream from Bida). It will have 
been gathered from what has already been said that the Royal 
Niger Company, with its headquarters at the confluence of two 
mighty rivers, had, until 1897, been essentially a trading 
company, with command of the navigable waters, but no real 
authority inland. Based onits steamers and gunboats, the time 
had come for its land force to carry forward the enterprise, 
and put the company into touch with the great commercial 
cities of the interior. But it was impossible to bring this 
about so long as the Fulani impeded all intercourse and clung 
obstinately to the practice of levying tribute in the form of 
slaves. With such magnificent highways of trade as the Niger 
and Benué rivers flowing through regions inhabited by such 
intelligent traders as the Hausas, it will always be a remarkable 
fact that the secret of sea-power was never grasped by the native 
mind, and that the navigable rivers were looked upon as 
obstacles to, rather than promoters of, commerce. In a land 
where the art of weaving and dyeing rivalled Manchester’s best 
efforts, the art of boat-building had not progressed beyond the 
primitive dug-out of the ancient Briton. 

The British introduced a new conception by depending on 
river-power for fifteen years. Now, with increasing prosperity 
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and the perpetual fear of German and French encroachment— 
a French force actually occupied Busa (250 miles within the 
British frontier as laid down by treaty) during the Bida 
campaign—the time had come to take action on land. Bida 
in January 1897, was the first step, Ilorin a month later was 
the second, together they consolidated the whole region 
south of the Niger, and on the north opened the road to Hausa- 
land and the Fulani Empire—a road which in 1903 enabled Sir 
Frederick Lugard to complete the conquest of the Fulani. 

Vandeleur, indefatigable and efficient throughout, was highly 
commended for his work in official despatches, and at the age 
of twenty-seven, whilst still a subaltern, was noted for future pro- 
motion to the rank of brevet-major by the War Office. 


F. I. M. 


COTTON, COBDEN, AND CHAMBERLAIN 


On July 21, of 1903, representatives of the cotton industry, 
both employers and employed, met in solemn conclave and 
pronounced against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. Much im- 
portance was attached to this Bull of excommunication by the 
opponents of fiscal reform, who hailed it as a blow struck for 
free imports by representatives of our greatest industry in the 
county which is traditionally said to lead England. But on this 
question of fiscal reform I have seen and heard so much since 
as to induce me to think that, however representative that con- 
clave may have been of many interests in the trade, it woefully 
misrepresented the views of a large number, both among 
masters and men. It is not merely that Lancashire men con- 
sider the general tendency of commerce in England and think 
of the general good as apart from their own special industry ; 
but that even in the cotton trade there are certain features 
tending to show that free imports have materially arrested our 
progress in prosperity, especially as compared with other nations. 
It is well to note these features and tendencies while we can 
yet control them ; it is not enough to say that we still have a 
great and a leading trade in cotton, and that by no manner of 
means can the trade be shown to be ruined. If it were ruined 
it would be too late to talk of remedies ; but surely it were wise 
to consider the possibilities of decay and their causes, and deal 
with those causes before their effects get as far as the stage of 
ruin. 

Two misapprehensions may at once be cleared out of the 
way. Free importers have objected to tariffs largely because 
they fear an increase in the cost of raw cotton, either by import 
duties here or export duties in the States. Neither of these con- 
tingencies is within the range of practical politics. Nobody in 
England proposes to tax raw materials. Mr, Chamberlain has 
openly disclaimed any such intention ; although the disclaimer 
would never have been necessary but for the extraordinary 
distortions of his policy presented by his opponents ; for in 
countries with tariffs it is never the practice of the Government 
to tax imports which cannot be procured at home or which it is 
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essential to the home manufacture and the general prosperity 
of the community to maintain as cheap as possible. The only 
possible exception is the taxing of corn in Germany. Germany 
is not in a position to grow at home or in her colonies all the 
corn she consumes, and yet she taxes corn ; but in her case it is 
so important to her for strategical reasons to grow at home all 
the corn she can, that the case is no exception to the principle 
that Governments have some object in taxing commodities, and 
do not impose duties out of sheer perversity. As for an export 
duty in the States, it is forbidden by their Constitution ; and even 
if American ingenuity surmounted that difficulty, they would 
certainly remember that, important as it is to us to buy the raw 
cotton, it is equally important to the American grower to sell it. 
We still take more than a quarter of the crop in the States 
(2,837,000 bales out of 10,728,000), and they cannot dispense 
with our market. Twelve years ago we took nearly half their 
crop, and if there were any likelihood of an export duty in the 
States on raw cotton, it would not be so much a tariff of ours 
that would incite it, as the desire of the American Legislature to 
consume their own cotton at home. The natural result of our 
free import system has already made an export duty in the States 
more likely than any tariff of ours could do.* 

Free importers have also been at great pains to protest that 
the recent crisis in the cotton trade was in no way connected 
with the question of tariff reform. No tariff reformer would 
pretend that the recent distress can be finally prevented from 
recurring by the use of a tariff. It has been the manipulation 
of the market by American financiers that has caused so much 
short time in England and elsewhere. But it is important to 
observe that this manipulation is only possible when the supply 
of cotton is short of, or barely equal to, the demand ; and that 
in two respects at least tariff reform would deal with some of 
the difficulties. The shortage of supply from the States would 
not be so severe if there were more varied and larger sources to 
draw upon ; nor should we be feeling it so much if it were not 
for the great increase in the consumption of cotton in protected 
countries that compete with us (and whose purchase of cotton 
in the market raises the prices of the raw material to us more 
than any tariff could do). Tariff reformers aim at placing our 
industries on equal terms with foreign industries, and at making 
the British Empire dependent for its needs on its own resources. 
Both these objects, if attained, would mitigate the evils under 


* A pamphlet by Mr. de F. Pennefather, The Relative Progress of the Cotton 
Industries of the World under Free Trade and Protection, gives interesting 
figures on p. 9 as to the increased consumption by America of her own cotton, 
which augurs well for the future of the States as against the British industry. 
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which the trade bas recently been suffering. It is true that the 
British Cotton Growing Association, with the favourable 
approval of the Government, has greatly developed the possi- 
bilities of cotton growing in Africa. But let us establish the 
principle of Imperial unity and the Cotton Growing Association 
may look for still further help and success. 

These two misconceptions removed, let us examine, with the 
aid of the Inquiry Blue-book, the tariff difficulties of our cotton 
trade, and see how far foreign tariffs have fostered their indus- 
tries and their own consumption of cotton at our expense. 

The principal protected countries all aim at developing their 
cotton industry by taxing manufactured imports, and as their 
tariffs are based on an average ad valorem percentage the 
tariffs on one class of goods form a fair example of the others. 
On cotton unbleached piece-goods, the average value of which 
is a little over 2d. per yard, the average foreign tariff is as 
follows : 


On entering Russia. ‘ . 4d. per yard. 
” » United States . ~~ ae » 
9 » Austria-Hungary . Id. ‘5 
a » Stance . ‘ » fa. ae 
” »  dtaly.. ‘ ‘ - Rd. r 
ss Germany, nearly . Id. nA 


Even the lowest of these duties is sufficient to give efficient 
protection to the native industry. As the Inquiry Blue Book 
says: “A 25 per cent. duty in Germany may give as complete 
protection to a native industry as a 100 per cent. duty in a more 
backward country. A high duty may have no protective effect 
if the article to which it applies happens not to be manufactured 
in the country in question. The existing German tariff, in spite 
of its comparatively low place on the list, is highly protective as 
against the principal British exports.” 

And now let us see what the effect of these tariffs has been. 
I look first at our exports of manufactured cotton goods to other 
countries ; and be it remembered that while the official figures 
tell us that, of the industrial classes of this country, one-fifth 
to one-sixth are entirely dependent on our export trade (and 
these figures exclude the shipping industry altogether, which 
ought really to be included) ; the cotton trade is dependent on 
exports to a far greater extent. Mr. Macara, the president of 
the Master Cotton Spinners’ Association, estimates that four- 
fifths, or 80 per cent., of the cotton trade depends upon exports. 
Let us see then what our export figures show. They show us 
that there was a steady increase in both quantity and value of 
our exporis of cotton manufactures up to the early seventies, 
and that since 1870 the value of these exports has remained 
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practically stationary ; the quantity, however, went on increasing 
till the early nineties. Since then both quantity and value have 
been stationary, though all the while the world’s consumption 
and the output of our rivals has been largely increasing. I 
subjoin a table giving the figures. The first table shows the 
value, the second and third show the quantities. 


Export oF CoTTON, YARN, AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF 
TO ALL CouUNTRIES. 


& 4 
1850. . 28,257,000 1890 . » 74,431,000 
1860 . . 52,012,000 Ig00 . . 69,751,000 
1870 . - 71,416,000 1902 . » 72,458,000 
1880 . » 75,564,000 
ExporT TO ALL CounTrRIES OF Cotton PIECE Goons. 
Thousand yards. Thousand yards. 
1850 . - 1,358,183 1890 . . 5,124,966 
1860 . - 2,776,218 1900 . - 5,031,727 
1870 . - 3,266,998 Ig02 . ~ 5,331,653 
1880. =. 4,495,645 
ExPoRT TO ALL COUNTRIES OF COTTON YARN, 
Thousand lbs. Thousand lbs, 
1850 . « 131,370 1890 . . 258,291 
1860 . + 197:344 I900 . « 268,273 
1870 . . 186,078 Ig02 . - 166,361 
1880 . » 215,545 


But when we analyse these figures further we find that a 
great decrease has taken place in our exports to foreign pro- 
tected countries, and that our trade has only been enabled to 
remain even at stagnation-point by the increase that has taken 
place in our colonial trade to compensate for the loss to foreign 
protected countries. 


Export oF CoTTron Goaps TO PRINCIPAL PROTECTED 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Value of Total Cotton Piece Cotton Yarn 

Year. Export of Cotton Goods in in thousand 
Goods. thousand yards. pounds, 
1850 sos £11,048;000 a 312,161 Re 94,620 


1860 aes 15,814,000 see 521,093 cos 123,135 
1870 bee 18,886,000 ore 386,433 on 96,755 
1880 on 15,990,000 axe 397,807 ‘ae 93,820 


1890 — 14,620,000... 350,753 — 106,906 
1900 ‘es 13,840,000... 328,613 bee 71,716 
1902 eas 13,698,000 as 313,133 es 70,739 


These figures show conclusively that the foreign tariffs have 
had a distinctly traceable effect on our trade ; and it is idle to 
maintain that England must not mind if foreign countries do 
supply their own markets to our exclusion. Mr. Carnegie has 
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laid it down that the way to secure a large export trade is to 
secure the home market. Let foreign countries gain a monopoly 
of their own markets and their export trade will soon develop. 
Indeed, it is developing now. Our export of cotton and cotton 
yarn to Germany, Belgium, Holland, France, Russia, and the 
United States shows an increase in the last five years of one 
million pounds sterling ; during that period their exports to us 
have increased by {£2,250,000, showing a loss to us of 
£1,125,000 on the balance of one of our staple trades, directly 
traceable to tariffs, and meaning a great loss of wages to the 
British artisan. Our total import of manufactured cotton 
articles was nearly £6,000,000 last year. Cotton goods to 
Lancashire is coals to Newcastle with a vengeance. 

The tendency of foreign trade can also be seen in this, that 
(1) it is our export of yarns that has suffered the most severely 
(see tables above); (2) it has become more and more the 
tendency of late years for our spinners to spin the finer and not 
the coarser counts.* In other words, it is the earlier and more 
elementary stages of manufacture that suffer the most ; and we 
may take it that foreign Powers, having found their weapons so 
effective in developing those stages, will not hesitate to use them 
to attack our trade in the later developments. 

I have said that our export trade was specially important in 
the cotton industry. But I am perfectly ready to meet those 
who contend that the home trade is the only proper method of 
comparison. We can test that in many ways. We can test it 
by the test of all tests, for the working man—the number 
employed in the trade. The number of operatives employed in 
the cotton industry has gone down from 605,755 in 1891 to 
582,119 in 1901, surely not’a sign of increasing prosperity for 
those who earn their bread by employment. It is true that the 
decrease is due chiefly to a decrease in the number employed 
under twenty years of age, and no doubt labour-saving 
machinery has done something ; but that does not affect the 
main question that 23,000 persons earned wages in the cotton 
industry in 1891 who do not do so now—whose employment, 
and a skilled employment too, is gone. 

Compare these figures with those of the United States. In 
the ten years succeeding the McKinley tariff the number 
employed in the textile industries went up by 150,000. 

We can also test it by the amount of raw cotton we buy. 
We produce no raw cotton at home, so the amount we import 
is a fairly reliable indication of what we consume, though some 

* This fact accounts to some extent for a small increase in the value of 


exports during the last few years ; the quantities have increased very much less 
in proportion. 
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allowance must be made for the fact that England, spinning 
finer counts, consumes proportionately less cotton. I find that 
the amount of raw cotton we consume is as follows : 


Million cewts. Million cwts. 
1854 . - 69 1891. - 14.9 
1861 . + 90 1900 . . 5 
1871 . » rs I90I . « Te7 
1881. s P29 1902 . . 14.6 


Showing that this test gives exactly the same results as our other 
investigations ; it shows a rapid and great increase up to 1890 
and 1891, and distinct stagnation since then. This stagnation, 
moreover, becomes a decline when we remember the great 
increase that has taken place in the population. In 1890 we 
consumed 44.2 lbs. of raw cotton per head of the population ; 
in 1891 44.1 lbs. ; in 1gor1 it fell to 39°6 lbs., in 1902 to 39 Ibs. 
This does not spell increased prosperity ; and if it does not spell 
ruin, it is only because stagnation is the preliminary stage of 
ruin. 

But while we have been stagnant what have foreign nations 
been doing? We have already seen that they send us finished 
cotton goods in greater quantities every year ; it will, therefore, 
be no surprise to find that their own progress has been tre- 
mendous, compared to ours. Up to 1892 Great Britain 
consumed more cotton than all the continental countries put 
together. Since then their advance, and the advance of the 
United States, has been far greater than ours. Wecan measure 
it by the increased consumption of cotton and by the increase 
in the number of spindles. 

First let us look at the consumption of cotton : 


CONSUMPTION OF RAw CoTToN IN AVERAGE FIVE-YEAR PERIODs. 
(In millions of lbs.) 


Great Continent of United 
Britain. Europe. States. 
1886-1890 . ‘ : : ‘ 1540.8 15660 1013.8 
1891-1895 . : . ‘ ° 1579-4 1906.0 1261.4 
1896-1900 . : : 5 , 1686.5 2251.9 1572.1 
1901-1902 (two years) . : ; 1646.0 2429.6 1884.2 
Increase of 1901-1902 over 1886- 
1890 s ; ‘ : j 95.2 863.5 870.4 
Increase per cent. . ; : ; 6 54 87 


These tables show that not only is our consumption of 
cotton nearly stationary, but, and this mainly, that the Continent 
and America have not merely made great proportionate 
advances, but have actually passed us ; they both use more raw 
cotton than we do. It used to be England first and the rest 
nowhere. It is now the Continent first, America second, 
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England a poor third. They make their own cotton instead of 
buying from us. 

Let us take another test, for it may be urged that the cotton 
used is not all the same class, and that the comparison between 
different countries is vitiated by this—though even if that be so 
the comparative advance of other countries is sufficiently 
established. We will examine the advance in the number of 
spindles employed. 


NuMBER OF SPINDLEs (in thousands). 


England. Continent. United States. 
1891. , - 45.350 ere 26.405 eae 15.200 
I90l . : . 47.000 ro 33-900* ... 21.400* 
Increase . - 1.650 ian 7.495 oe 6.200 
Increase per cent. 33 sae 282 bis 404 


In the face of this extraordinary development who shall say 
that our cotton industry is in no danger? Surely the great 
output of foreign mills, our decreased export to foreign countries, 
their increased exports to us, are signs which cannot be ignored. 
Surely this is a clear case where negotiations may properly be 
resorted to to break down foreign tariffs; and where a tariff 
may properly be used to prevent the dumping—which will 
surely come t—of foreign cottons in England below cost price. 
For we must not delude ourselves with the idea that our posi- 
tion as cotton manufacturers is due entirely to special or 
peculiar natural advantages of ours. That was the old Free 
Trade theory, that every country should produce that which it 
is best fitted by nature to do. As they found England was 
producing cotton goods, they had to make their facts square 
with their theory, and discover all sorts of reasons for seeing 
in England natural advantages for cotton-spinning. Nowadays, 
when a Free Trader is shown the extraordinary increase America 
has made in prosperity under Protection, he invariably says, 
‘‘ Oh, you must take no notice of that, and not mind it : America 
has natural advantages which England cannot boast,” totally 
forgetting that the old theory of his school is that England and 
not America had the natural advantages. But the real truth 
apart from theory is that England built up her cotton trade 
under a rigid and extreme system of Protection. In 1783 the 
British Government gave a bounty on exports of manufactured 
cotton. These exports sprang up from £355,000 in 1780 to 


* It will be noticed that with fewer spindles, the Continent and the United 
States consume more cottonthan we do. This is owing to (1) working longer 
hours and more than one shift ; (2) to spinning proportionately more coarse 
and fewer fine couuts. 

+ Which has already, I am told, shown itself. 
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£16,500,000 in 1812, an increase of nearly 5000 per cent. in 
32 years. We built up the trade under Protection ; and having 
built it up we have retained and even enlarged it until recently. 
Now the desperate efforts made by other nations to reduce our 
lead are a serious menace to us. We, of all people, who 
captured the trade of the world by the aid of Protection, have 
reason to know that prohibitive tariffs may aid nations to capture 
our trade. We cannot be so blind to what goes on round us 
as to cling unreservedly to the doctrine that Protection means 
ruin to a country, when we remember our own advances under 
Protection and see the strides that protective countries are now 
making. Nor can we continue to hold that we have such 
natural advantages for the cotton trade that we can neglect our 
competitors, The Southern States of America have more natural 
advantages: they have the raw cotton on the spot ; no long and 
costly carriage of raw material, no tight packing and unpicking 
of bales. The manufacturers of the South are already menacing 
the trade of their cousins in the Northern States; the manu- 
facturers of the Northern or Fall River district have been com- 
pelled to reduce their wages 10 per cent. all round. Why? 
because the South have the cotton at their doors. Lancashire 
could once claim the advantages of a natural humidity: but 
artificial humidity can now be introduced at such small cost 
that the proximity of raw material will be a much greater 
advantage. The Northern States are going under before the 
Southern even behind the tariff wall: what shall happen to 
Lancashire without even the tariff wall ?* 

The neutral markets to which we are told to turn are as open 
to our competitors as to ourselves. Wespend blood and money 
in China or elsewhere fighting for spheres of influence or for 
the “ open door”; the German and the American profit by the 
deaths of our redcoats and the groans of our taxpayers. But 
for the preference given us by South Africa, the Boer War 
would have profited Berlin and Chicago as much as Sheffield 
and Manchester. With the preference who can tell? Already 
our trade, which declines in the foreign countries, tends to in- 
crease with the Colonies. Their duties are much smaller than 
those of the foreigner. The same unbleached piece goods, 
valued at 2d.a yard, on which the Russian duty is 4d. per 
yard, and the other countries charge rd. or thereabouts, pay in 
Australia one-tenth of a penny, in South Africa one-seventh, 
in Canada one-sixth, in New Zealand nothing ; and this is with- 
out taking into account the substantial preference these Colonies 
are giving us. And these duties are a fair sample of the rest. 


* Sea freight, too, is cheaper than land freight. Lancashire gets her cotton 
by sea, the Northern States by land. 
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Small wonder is it that our trade finds an outlet there that it 
does not find where the tariffs are prohibitive ; and the impor- 
tant feature is, that we have now the opportunity of keeping 
those tariffs low, lowering them even for ourselves and not for 
our competitors, keeping a permanent market there that we 
cannot expect to maintain in highly protected countries or even 
in neutral countries under present conditions. The Continent 
is proceeding on the Carnegie lines of looking after the home 
trade, and already the result is showing itself in the trade in 
the neutral markets. The Vossische Zeitung of November 18 
gives figures which shows that the German export of manu- 
factured cottons to Chile, the Argentine, and Siam, have more 
than doubled since last year (nine months as against 12), while 
the exports to British India and China have almost doubled. 
In neutral markets a protected trade competes with us with the 
advantage of a certain home market and everything to gain by 
extending it; we are not certain of our own home market, 
and cannot afford to run any risks in extending it. But in 
our Colonies we have a certain and a growing market which 
we can secure to ourselves if we only take the steps to do 
so. If we do not we may find those markets, like the rest 
of the world, either closed to us or at the best thrown open 
to the protected foreigner equally with ourselves ; the British 
manufacturer may find the price of raw cotton materially 
enhanced by the competition on the part of those foreigners 
to buy it, and the increased cost of production coupled with the 
certainty of a market may tempt him (as it has already 
tempted many big firms) to put his capital into concerns in, for 
instance, the Southern States of America, where he can make 
his cottons, behind the tariff wall, paying low for his cotton 
(though high for his labour), with a certain market to sell in. 
Without the tariff all the signs point to a fearful competition 
for the British cotton trade. The weapons of trusts and tariffs 
are deadly ones, which the other nations have nuw learnt how 
to use to the full; no consideration for our feelings will pre- 
vent them from using them. We, a century ago, showed the 
world how a wise home policy can build up a trade which can 
for a while withstand even the policy of the Cobden Club: 
we have only to upset that policy to keep our position ; and 
to emerge from the crisis, not an island trying to trade with 
the world, but a World Empire certain of its trade within 
itself. M. W. RIDLEY. 
NOTE.—The detailed examination of our Indian trade (over 20 per cent. of 
our total export trade in cottons) has been omitted, not because of its unim- 
portance, but because India, which has hitherto been a neutral market (except 
for a short time) has been, for brevity’s sake, simply classed as such. What is 
India to be under any new tariff scheme? 


THE POET’S DIARY 


EDITED BY LAMIA 


EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


“Do you not think,” said the Poet, as we leaned over the 
orchard further gate that looks out on the avenue of limes 
beyond, where I had been urging him to allow me to edit and 
publish selections from his Diary, “that the world has heard 
enough of the denizens of ‘ The Garden that I Love,’ whether 
at home or abroad ; of helpful, methodical Veronica; of your 
sometimes paradoxical but always entertaining self; of the 
world-forgetting and he would be glad to think by-the-world- 
forgot individual you dignify with the name of The Poet; and, 
finally, of their chronicler whose volumes, though received, I 
must own, with much kindly favour, must have exhausted 
whatever interest was latent in so limited a theme?” 

‘‘T must avail myself,” I replied, “‘ of what I have heard you 
call the logician’s expedient of distinguishing. Of my irrelevant 
observations I am sure the world must have had more than 
enough, and possibly it may be satiated with our Biographer’s 
horticultural infatuation. But I should not wonder if it would 
tolerate yet more information about Veronica’s purchases of 
apparently valueless, but, as it generally turns out, inestimably 
precious, articles of the cast-away Antique ; and I am certain 
it would fain know more about you. You smile incredulously ; 
but, to show you how unprejudiced I am, let me add that I 
readily believe it does not desire to form any closer acquaint- 
ance with your works; for, as far as the main body of readers 
is concerned, Literature seems to have fallen on strange times. 
The novel has ousted in general affection poems of lofty strain 
and lofty purpose ; and politics, pleasure, and gossip, the higher 
diversions of the mind. Am I wearying you?” 

“Not in the least. I always,” he was good enough to say, 
“listen to you with pleasure, and perhaps, most of all, when 
you indulge in a little playful exaggeration.” 
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“ Well, then, as you may observe, I give away two and perhaps 
three out of four of our garden-party. But you are still in demand, 
precisely because little or nothing is known about you. To the 
amiable applications of the Interviewer you have shown as rigid 
inhospitality as Goldsmith’s ‘ Carinthian boor’ to the houseless 
stranger ; and hence the public have not yet ascertained at 
what hour you rise of a morning and retire at night, whether 
you take tea or coffee, Quaker Oats or nectar and ambrosia, for 
breakfast, the precise place, year, month, day, and hour you 
were born, how and when you write compositions it has not 
the slightest intention of reading, whether you have ever had 
what is classically called a boom, and if there now is a slump 
in your poems; whether you are descended from John of 
Gaunt and Catherine Swinford, or were born under a haystack, 
what is the amount of your income, what is your opinion con- 
cerning Predestination and Preferential Tariffs ; if you have 
written your own Life, and if you think you will die within a 
reasonable time, so that present subscribers to the Circulating 
Libraries may have the pleasure of reading it when there is 
nothing better to do ; in a word, all those prodigiously diverting 
things of which an enterprising press is full, and on which, as 
far as you are personally involved, you have hitherto refused to 
vouchsafe the smallest information.” 

“ But, dear Lamia,’ he observed, “ you do not suppose that 
in one’s Diary will be found the remotest reference to the 
private and utterly unimportant matters you have men- 
tioned ?” 

‘Perhaps not,” I said. “ But when people see the title of 
my work, they will imagine the contrary. ‘The Poet’s Diary’ 
naturally suggests a sort of Confessio Amantis, since Poets have 
always been supposed to be of a fond, not to say fickle, and, as 
perhaps Veronica would add, fatuous disposition ; and the Con- 
fessio Amantis of a Poet could not fail to be attractive, since it 
would tell what the world in these days chiefly wants to know 
concerning not only the man himself, but necessarily about other 
people as well.” 

“ Do you think there are any grounds for the imputation 
against Poets to which you have just alluded ?” he asked. 

‘‘Conclusive ones,” I replied. ‘The Muses are one and all 
feminine, and apparently Apollo could not get on without nine 
of them, to say nothing of the Three Graces, of Hebe, who 
doubtless was perpetually leaving a kiss on the cup of Inspira- 
tion, and, were I a more erudite classical scholar, of I dare say 
several other divine creatures I never heard of.” 

‘“‘ But, my dear Lamia,” he again urged, “ you do not suppose 
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that my Diary will contain any such disclosures as you indicate, 
even assuming there are any to make.” 

“Who shall say?” I answered. “I am quite sure you will 
not be intentionally indiscreet. But do you remember once 
telling me, when I urged you to write your Life, that you had 
done so already, and that I had read it, to your knowledge, 
several times, a man’s poems being inevitably his revelations 
about himself, however veiled ? Your Diary now and then may 
be equally treacherous. For, as I once observed, and you 
commended the observation, it is the peculiarity of men to 
betray their own secrets and keep other people’s, as it is the 
privilege of women to tell other people’s secrets and to keep 
their own.” 

I could see this way of putting it appealed to his sense of 
humour, since it suggested a kind of Wahrheit und Dichtung, 
while at the same time, by reason of that masculine want of 
penetration regarding certain matters which he shares with the 
rest of his sex, it did not occur to him that female readers 
might conceivably be able to disentangle the Wahrhect from 
the Dichtung. Finally, I added: “You doubtless have heard 
of the lady to whom it was recently observed, ‘ You seem to take 
a keen interest in Politics?’ and who at once rejoined, ‘I don’t 
know that I do; but I take a very keen interest in Politicians.’ 
In the same way, women at least, though they may now take 
but a lukewarm interest in poetry, at any rate, of the more 
serious kind, still take a fervid interest in Poets, good, bad, 
and indifferent, provided these are not indifferent to chem. 
Publish the Diary I must. I am absolutely bent on doing so ; 
and femme le veut, poéte le veut.” 

“ But think,” he still urged, “of the passages you will have 
to suppress, if you show yourself an editor of ordinary dis- 
cretion.” 

“Quite so,” I answered, ‘‘and where this has to be done, 
and even where it is wholly unnecessary, I will insert a number 
of mysterious-looking asterisks, indicating how tantalisingly 
conscientious I have been; and, if you wish it, Veronica 
shall read the proofs, in order to satisfy you that I have left 
nothing contrary to public morals.” 

I paused ; for, like another eminent personage, intoxicated 
by my own verbosity, I had half forgotten to whom I was 
speaking, and imagined for the moment I was addressing our 
Biographer, whom I love to torment by discourse of the 
utmost levity; and now I half feared I had defeated my 
purpose by advancing too far in frivolous dialectic. But the 
Poet was in one of his indulgent moods ; and he only said, as 


ee ee 
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we turned away from the orchard gate over which we had been 
leaning : 

‘Very well, my dear, be it as you wish. The Diary, embel- 
lished by your editing, may possibly prove a readable book, 
like another. But I cannot help thinking you have, with your 
customary humour, somewhat exaggerated the curiosity of the 
public regarding the more unimportant matters in the life of 
individuals that are sometimes talked and written about.” 

“Is it possible to do so?” I replied. ‘Let me cite a fact 
that has actually occurred. Our Biographer showed me the 
other day a letter from one of the best-known booksellers in 
London, to the following effect : 


DEAR S1R,—Will you be good enough to tell me who Lamia is? A member 
of the late Government, who is one of our principal clients, and whom there- 
fore we are anxious to oblige, has asked us to make this inquiry for him. We 
shall therefere be extremely obliged if you will give us the information we 
desire. Weare, &c. &c. &c. 


Our Biographer is what Dr. Johnson, somewhat less appropriately, 
declared himself to be, the politest of men, and invariably 
returns a reply to letters I myself should commit, unanswered, 
to the nearest waste-paper-basket. On this occasion he did 
adopt the latter course. But now you are in a better position 
for judging if I indulge in any exaggeration of the nature and 
extent of prevailing public curiosity.” 

“Alack!” he exclaimed, in one of those sudden outbursts 
that, though so rare, seem so natural to him, and that 
once led a scholarly statesman * to say, in my presence, “If I 
had not read his writings I should have thought speaking was his 
natural bent.” ‘ Alack! if one could be only a nominis umbra, 
and no one want to know what particular vile integument of 
flesh imprisons one’s mind! No one is worth inquiring about 
until he becomes more or less legendary, and inquiry concerning 
petty details fruitless) Happy Chaucer! Happy Spenser ! 
Still happier Shakespeare! About the first and the second 


* [The late Lord Carnarvon, who described how he and the Poet had 
addressed an open-air gathering of rapt bucolics from a rustic waggon in the 
middle of a meadow to the usual accompaniment of collective enthusiasm. 
When I lately reminded the Poet of the graceful remark of his cultured fellow 
orator, he only expressed his distrust, and almost his disdain, of popular 
oratory, as though he was thinking of the expansion to which it has attained of 
late, saying, “ Platform and even Parliamentary speeches are not infrequently 
made more by the audience for the speaker than by the speaker for the audience. 
Any one who has a copious vocabulary can talk electrifying nonsense 
indefinitely. The gift of public speaking, like the gift ef writing mellifluous 
poetry, is a sorry and a dangerous one, unless inspired, sustained, and restrained, 
by ‘ Reason in her most exalted mood.’”—Zamia.] 
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we know comparatively little outside their works, and of the 
last next to nothing. Whether he was tall or short, what was 
the colour of his eyes, what his bodily bearing, who and what 
like was his wife, what were the chief love passages of his life, 
had he a Veronica to admonish, or a Lamia to stimulate him, 
we know not, and shall never know. About the great Athenian 
Tragedians we are equally ill informed, and whether there was a 
Homer or not who shall say? Horace has given us some corporal 
particulars about himself, but Virgil and Lucretius,on that subject, 
remain silent ; and their contemporaries, as far as I know, are 
equally reserved concerning them. Was Beatrice a Florentine 
maiden, or only a Beatific Vision? When Dante was driven 
from Florence, what was the exact itinerary of his exile? Did 
Laura live in the glowing loveliness of Provence, and was 
she a Provengal rose, with or without a thorn, on Petrarch’s 
breast, or only one of those ‘creatures of the mind’ that 
Byron, of whom we know far too much, and rummagers for 
scandal are perpetually labouring to discover more, says ‘are 
not of clay’? Unfortunate Shelley, with his attendant ghosts, 
carnal enough once, of Harriet and Mary! Yet more unfortunate 
Keats, with his displeasing love-letters to an inexorable coquette ! 
The world is welcome, and perhaps entitled, to a man’s thoughts, 
if he have any; to his poems, if they happen to be beautiful and 
wholesome ; to his wisdom, if he be a sage; to his wit and 
humour, should he blend in it kindliness with true knowledge 
of, and deep tenderness for, human nature. But what he eats, 
drinks and avoids, when he rises, how long he takes to dress, 
and such like— ‘Pah! Give me an ounce of civet to sweeten 
my imagination !’” 

He had been pacing the gravel backward and forward, as is his 
habit, suiting the action to the word, when he gives free rein to 
the impulse of his impromptus ; and perhaps it is then one 
knows him best, save in his writings, which proceed from the 
very soul of spontaneous sincerity. But, checking himself as 
suddenly as he had given way to his reprobation, he returned to 
the white gate, looked at me with a smile of indulgent humour, 
and added : 

“But remember, Lamia, since you insist on editing my Diary, 
two grave misfortunes have happened to me in life, of which, 
otherwise, I have no complaint to make. I was born in a 
respectable family, and then I married into another of the same 
blameless character.” : 

“True,” I replied, “and so acquired a bad habit of 
behaving rather too properly. But you will allow that, since 
my adoption into the polite circle of the garden that we love, I 
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have done my best to counteract that drawback ; and I will do 
the same by your Diary.” 

So now to work with my editorial labours, with the fruits of 
which, if successful, I hope to be able to give Veronica a 
number of priceless Apostle spoons ; and, if I fail, 1 shall at 
least be able to figure as a deserving but unfortunate authoress, 
entitled to apply to the Poet for assistance from his private 
“ Benevolent Literary Fund,” which, at my instance, is replen- 
ished by contributions from generous enthusiasts all over the 
world, in exchange for Autographs which, with his usual 
thoughtlessness, he for a long time gave away gratuitously. 


THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE, 
The Month of Roses, 1903. 
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Rome, December 190——Once again in Rome! Forty years 
have been added to the diaries of the Past since I first wrote the 
words, “In Rome at last!” Youth is impatient ; and though, 
looking back, I think one reached the Eternal City neither too 
late nor too soon, one seemed to have had to wait so long, so 
long, before making the pilgrimage that had been from boy- 
hood the most cherished of visions. And why are you going 
to Rome?” was asked by those who, not unnaturally perhaps, 
thought they were entitled to put the most searching of 
questions. What could one answer, unless one had broken into 
enthusiastic rhetoric that would have sounded ridiculous, save 
that I was going to Rome, because—well, because Rome is 
Rome? “And for howlong?” “ For a period as yet uncertain, 
but for six months I should think.” “And your future? You 
can scarcely have come into a fortune, or we should have heard 
of it ; and there is nothing to be made in Rome, is there, except 
what are called converts? You must have some reason for 
so strange and reckless a step.” I remember I replied, with 
the grave levity that gets one out of so many difficulties, “‘ Well, 
since you-press me so hard, I am going to Rome because the 
one ambition of my life is to be Pope.” Am I to set down 
here the real reason? Lamia says I must. Some people are 
born rebels against mere conventional ideas, and I fear the 
writer of this Diary was one of them ; and, though in earlier years 
outwardly submitting, save with occasional outbursts of insur- 
rection, to the usual discipline imposed on the young by those 
who cherish correct ideas, one inwardly refused assent to them, 
and sometimes hated them with all the fervour of boyhood. 
I have heard that once, he being then six years of age, when 
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told that he was to figure in some social ceremonial or other, 
he exclaimed passionately, “I wish I had never been born!” 
which brought on htm a sermon of the most austere sort. Even 
before that age, he used to creep out of his little bed, as soon as 
the nursemaids were sound asleep, and steal bare-foot to the 
window to see the moon rise, a simple enough proceeding, but 
not without its significance, I suppose. I cannot bring myself 
to pursue that childish theme ; but, leaping over many years, I 
remember sitting afront the English Channel one brilliant 
autumn day, with several algebraic formule before me, since 
I was preparing for an examination then well in view, and 
suddenly composing the following quatrain : 


The sun is shining on the roofs, 
The boats are tossing in the bay, 

And I am labouring at the proofs 
Of X contained in N times A, 


That was a reductio ad absurdum with a vengeance; and the 
vengeance followed swift on reaching it. I closed the book 
of formulz with a bang, leaped to my feet, felt that I had broken 
every chain that enslaved me, and had won my liberty; and 
from that moment to this I have never looked back. But what 
I verily felt cannot be described in prose. My feelings were 
akin to those of Winckelmann, when weighing the for and against 
outwardly accepting admission to the Roman Church at the 
hands of the Papal Nuncio : 


And to think 
As I sit starving here, body and soul, 
Are silvery fountains flashing in the sun 
Of Rome’s blue spaciousness! Thuswise, without. 
Within, in silent corridor and hall, 
On their pentelic pedestals the Gods, 
Mute in imperishable marble, stand, 
Abstract of power and passion purified 
By dominance of beauty ; their aloft 
Unwrinkled foreheads rapt in starlike calm, 
Rebuking man’s perplexity ; Pagan gods 
Robed in majestic nakedness, adored 
By Christian Pontiffs, mid remorseful Saints 
Radiant and unrepentant in their joy ; 
Gods, demigods, and heroes, pliant nymphs, 
In grasp of sinewy satyrs, Goddesses 
Flowered from the foam, or fathered by the brain, 
Winsome or wise, for pleasure or for rule, 
Teeming divinities ; all there! there—tnere— 
In universal Rome ! 


Thus, many years later, one conceived Winckelmann as feeling ; 
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and that was exactly what I felt at the moment. And ¢hat it 
was which caused my first visit to “ universal Rome.” 

Lamia’s reason for coming to Rome, for it is Lamia who has 
incited us to come here now, was not quite in order to become 
Pope; though, familiar with the foregoing reminiscence, she avers 
such might have been her main motive, had not historical 
researches of the most laborious kind convinced her that there 
never was such a personas Pope Joan. I was frequently asked, 
on returning to England after that first winter and spring 
among the Seven Hills, and few people asked anything else, 
unless it were about the Roman hotels, concerning which I 
could supply no information, since I did not stay in any of 
them, “Did you not get the Roman fever?” To which 
inquiry I replied, with, I fear, the same solemn flippancy as 
before, “ Yes, and I have had it ever since; and I hope I shall 
lose it only with life.” Lamia declares she caught it from me 
long ago, adding that it is the most agreeable disease in the 
world, and has to be treated on the last new therapeutic 
principle (though what of new there is in it one scarcely sees, if 
one remembers the old proverb of ‘‘a hair of the dog that bit 
you”), viz. that like cures like, and that the only medical 
adviser to whom one can say, with Romeo, “ O true apothecary!” 
is one that prescribes microbes of the malady itself. 

I tell Lamia, however, rather unkindly perhaps, that she can 
never have the Roman Fever as badly as I once had it, seeing 
that there is now so much less than there used to be of the 
Rome that caused it. In a slightly altered sense one may echo 
the words Byron told Hobhouse he heard the pitcher-bearing 
columnar-throated peasant-girls plaintively chanting round the 
walls of Honorius,“ Roma! Roma! Roma! Roma non é pitt com’ era 
prima!” Alas! Rome is no longer what it was! The Gods, 
according to the Athenian sage, sell all things at a price ; and the 
price they asked for “Jtalia Libera ed Una” and “Roma Capitale” 
was a heavy one. Augustus rebuilt Rome of marble. Kings of 
Italy, good honest constitutional Galantuomini I have no doubt, 
have rebuilt, or suffered it to be rebuilt, of shoddy bricks and 
already crumbling mortar, made the rough places smooth, 
stripped the sanctuaries of Time of their nature-woven vest- 
ments, substituted the side-arms of the Guardia Civile for the 
Jasces of the Lictor, the fugitive sheets of evening newspapers 
for tablets of brass, steam-trams for processions along the 
Triumphal Way, and, if the whole truth must be told, Venus 
Meretrix for the Sacred Flame of the Vestals. I no more 
complain of these things than did Horace when he described 
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Time as edax rerum, or Virgil when he exclaimed, Fuct [ium ! 
But renovated Rome no longer resembles the Rome of Piranesi ; 
though his imaginative reproductions, in the eighteenth century, 
of the battered walls, prostrate columns, desecrated altars, 
vegetation-robed amphitheatres, headless statues, and protrud- 
ing but as yet undisinterred Forum of the Eternal City, still 
faithfully represented them thirty years back. 


Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and massed together, 


where are they? Lamia knows most of the Fourth Canto of 
Childe Harold by heart, as did 1 when I first came here. But 
I found all that Byron had described. She will look all but 
in vain for it; and, by the mutability of things which he so 
magnificently chanted, his noblest poem seems to have lost 
much of the realistic foundation on which Imagination rears 
its majestic superstructure. There lies before me a copy of 
the Essay on Man, published about the time of Pope’s death, 
that belonged to my grandfather, who, shocking bad literary 
critic but uncompromising moralist, after the manner of our 
race, as he was, declared the line in that poem, 


An honest man’s the noblest work of God, 


to be the finest in the language. The frontispiece is a repre- 
sentation of the Rome of the time, with a broken pillar whereon 
is engraved Cafitoli immobile saxum, a headless warrior on a 
pedestal inscribed Vivo Jmmortali, and tumbled fragments of 
ruin bearing the words Roma Eterna. Withal, Rome still 
remains Eternal in the sense then ascribed to it. If aman was 
deemed one of the Immortals then, immortal he still is, not 
necessarily because he deserves so to be held, but because Rome 
thought so. The Capitol is yet where it was, and is built on 
and buttressed by the Cyclopean walls of an epoch wholly 
legendary. 

How leisurely one then came to Rome! 1 remember bidding 
a willing farewell to what we should now call a slow train at 
Geneva, lingering along the Savoy side of Lake Leman in the 
imaginary company of Rousseau, Saint-Preux, Héloise, and 
Madame de Warens, never quite under their spell, but not yet 
quite liberated from their unwholesome enchantments, and 
recalling some of the wisdom of Ewle, notably of the Savoyard 
Vicar, and likewise some of its mischievous sciolism. How 
appropriate is the verdict of a French moralist on the characters 
of Rousseau and Voltaire, the other chief Gallic man of letters 
associated with Geneva and its neighbourhood, “ When I think 
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of one I prefer the other.” But Voltaire has not impregnated 
Ferney with himself as the southern bank of Lake Geneva is 
impregnated with the “self-torturing sophist,” as Byron desig- 
nated Rousseau. How virile, alike in his melancholy and his 
mockery, is the English Poet, compared with these two French- 
men! Betake yourself to the other bank of the lake, or sail 
upon its now smooth now turbulent surface, and the air 
“breathes, burns ” of the never-to-be-satisfied-in-time Pilgrim of 
Eternity. It is an abiding resource to be able to summon 
at once to the memory passages from a Poet inspired by 
the very scenes on which one is gazing. No poetry is 
thoroughly appreciated until it is known by heart, and that 
perhaps is one of the reasons why years are required for the 
Appellate Jurisdiction of Time to assign poets their just place 
in the Aristocracy of Letters. The far-and-wide wanderings of 
Byron through lands familiar by name, but not yet rendered 
trite and almost vulgar by the “personally-conducted” footsteps 
of our modern Barbarians, gave him splendid opportunities for 
descriptive, pathetic, and majestic verse. The plains of Waterloo, 
the castled crags of Rhineland, the lofty and aloof snow-peaks, 
the companionable lakes, the solemn solitudes, whispering pine- 
forests, fearlessly leaping cataracts, frantic thunderstorms, and 
saffron-dappled meadows of Switzerland, were then materials 
awaiting some master muse ; and in Italy, Greece, Albania, he 
found equally fertile themes to set to sonorous verse-scalings 
and cadences. The decline and fall of the Roman Empire had 
found an adequate historian in Gibbon’s grandiose prose. But 
Poetry had yet to add the spell of Northern meditation and 
melancholy to the epitaph on its Imperial Past. 

How what one writes retrospectively takes its character and 
pace from the time and the conditions one is recalling! Forty 
years ago one journeyed to Rome very leisurely, no matter 
how impatient one might have been before starting to get there; 
and I observe that the reminiscences craved for by Lamia are 
beginning at pretty much the same loitering rate. One has been 
to Italy so frequently since then that, if one is to be accurate, it 
needs a conscientious call on one’s memory to be quite sure 
which route it was that first brought one there. But now there 
come back to me Vévey, Chillon, Montreux, Villeneuve, as yet 
unmarred by hotels, pexstons, and tramways, mere hamlets lying 
and dozing like weary wayfarers along the eastern end of the 
lake, and the unseen lapping of the water against the shore in 
the vanished twilight, as I waited to mount the Rhone Valley up 
to Sion and the Pass of the Simplon. How vividly I feel the 
night passed at Sion! 
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All is still in the little town, 
Now the belfry sounds eleven. 

All is still, and the moon looks down 

On the snow-peaks far and the near ones brown, 
From an untroubled heaven. 


With like distinctness can I recall the morning walk up to Chateau 
Tourbillon, name long afterwards imaginatively employed, lying 
on the closely nibbled grass, and gazing across the wide plain 
that stretches below the castle in the direction in which one 
was thus slowly wending. The only living occupant of the 
diligence beside the driver and myself was a marmozet, labelled 
like luggage, for Genoa ; and there are worse companions ona 
journey than a silent one. The cheerful carillon of the horses’ 
bells, the occasional crack of the driver’s whip, the swift zig- 
zagging down the hills, the slow ascents, where one got down 
and gathered heather and harebells to the humming of moun- 
tain bees and those “unsown flowers of the air,” mountain 
butterflies, the fragrance, the freshness, the freedom of it all, 
how different it was from the summary “ En voiture, messieurs 
et dames,” the “ Pronto, Partenza!” of these later days, the 
whistling, the screaming, the smoke, the stench, the grime, the 
martinetism, the close packing with rather too many of one’s 
fellow creatures, their guide-books, and no doubt kindly but 
tedious chatter, to “kill the time,” that, in older and simpler 
conditions, never seemed too long. 

Shortly after traversing the co/ of the Pass, the lofty landscape 
seemed to be gradually growing softer, warmer, and more 
human. The crags overhead looked less awful, their fronts 
less furrowed and deterrent, and the slopes below them 
greener and kindlier. There were fewer forests of aloof-look- 
ing pines, there were open spaces cheered by vine and 
walnut trees; the belfries crowning the hamlet houses of 
prayer were more graceful, the peasant folk less churlish, 
and saluted one as one passed along; and then, suddenly, 
there was a tall granite wayside Cross, on the transverse 
arms of which was engraven, in deep-cut letters, the magical 
word, ITALIA. I trembled for joy; and then, as one does 
from a momentary plunge into chill water, glowed all over 
with the after-warmth of that exhilarating word. More silvery 
sounded the music-making bells round the necks of the dili- 
gence horses, that tossed their heads for pleasure, as much as 
to say, “ This is something like a land.” There were walnut 
and Spanish chestnut trees everywhere, whose trunks and 
boughs were what sketchers call full of drawing. It was the 
season of truce between Autumn and one can hardly call it 
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Winter, but rather the decline of the year, and sun and wind 

seemed to have cried a halt to change, and everything was still. 

Time seemed to have tempered waning beauty by a heightened 

and almost hectic colour ; and lo! Lago Maggiore lying smooth 

and soundless in the downward distance, the Borromean 

Islands floating on its surface, and little Baveno, for little it then 

was, gazing on them from the shore. The eyes of the peasant 

girls glowed with a more tender and amorous light, the ripple 

of their hair gleamed glossier and more ample, they watched 

One approaching with a fearlessly familiar yet vestal gaze, they 

saluted one graciously as one passed, and followed with their 

sympathising eyes as we zigzagged swiftly and merrily down 

the mountain road. The very names of the hamlets were softer, 
“syllables writ on satin,” even the more majestic ones, like 
Domo D’Ossola, retaining something of the morbidezza—trans- 
late the word for me, if you can—that ever underlies the Italian 
tongue. I have sometimes thought that the Italians, living in 
a land of hill and valley distances, came to end all their words 
with a vowel, because vowel sounds carry further than do con- 
sonants, prolonging themselves thus through the air. There 
was one little Inn at Baveno, and I was bound for it, and on 
either side of it were a few primitive shops, if you like to call 
them so, under solid low arcades, and these were all now coming 
into view. Then the ear grew sensitive as the eye, and I heard 
the Ave Maria bells ringing : 


Ave Maria! ’Tis the hour of prayer: 
Ave Maria! ’Tis the hour of love. 


For Baveno was praying. Out of the cloister of a little church 
there came, as the wheels of the diligence grated on the rough 
stony pavement of its one street, a Procession chanting the 
Litany of Loreto, and carrying the Banner of. the “ Consoler of 
the Afflicted.” The beauty of Roman Catholic ceremonials is 
that they not only comfort the believing Faithful, but appeal to 
those likewise who do not accept the dogmas of the Roman 
Church, awakening in them, so they are not polemical fanatics, 
a sentiment of pious sympathy. Who could refuse to join in 
that simple Lakeside hymn : 


Mystical Rose! Pray for us! 
Walter Scott, the most staunch of Protestants, could not refuse, 
as witness his lyric, so exquisitely set to music by Schubert. 
Byron could not refuse, even in his defiant progress along 
Don Juan, when he wrote: 


Ave Maria! blessed be the hour, 
The time, the clime, the spot where I so oft 
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Have felt that moment in its fullest power 

Sink o’er the earth so beautiful and soft, 

While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 

Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 

And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 

And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with prayer. 


One was too young in those days to be exacting in things 
material, and I only remember I found the little inn very 
comfortable, though the fastidious youth of to-day would 
probably think otherwise of it, if it still existed. But it has 
long since vanished, and been replaced by a Grand Hotel, and 
another, and another, and another, all with equally flaring and 
flaunting designations, ill according with the unostentatious 
lake, the immutable mountains, and the Jsola dei Pescatori, 
seemingly but an arrowshot from the shore. 

The morrow was the First of November, the Feast of 
Tutt’ I Santi, and, after assisting at a portion of the early devo- 
tion of the peasant-folk of the place with the same strange 
feeling of sympathising aloofness as that stirred by the vesper 
chants of the preceding evening, I made silent signal for a boat, 
and said I wanted to be rowed to Laveno. ‘“ E molto lontano, 
signore! It’s a very long way, sir!” 

“T suppose it is,’ 1 answered. “But you are men enough 
for that, surely.” 

“ Altro! That we are, sure enough,” they said promptly ; 
their observation about the distance being only a delicate, round- 
about way of introducing the question of remuneration. That was 
soon arranged, for in those days they who rendered service in Italy 
had not learnt covetous exorbitance, and I had no mind to offer 
less for what seemed so little already. Even yet, though Italian 
boatmen and drivers will still ask you what or whom it is you 
want to see at the place you have told them to take you to, 
the question is not put from vulgar curiosity, but from a certain 
human desire to enter into your purposes. Moreover, it leads 
the way to friendly discourse, which they like best of all things 
in the world. So my oarsmen inquired of me, as soon as we had 
settled down in the boat and were being smoothly rowed over 
the smooth water, what I was in search of at Laveno. I 
answered that I wanted to see Sir James Hudson, an Eng- 
lish diplomatist long since passed away, but whom Italian 
patriots still remember as ohe of those who lent a quiet but 
helpful hand to the shaping of /ta/ta Una e Libera. 1 did not 
add that I wanted also to see a fresco by Luini. How well I 
remember being taken when I was about sixteen to the Royal 
Academy, whose annual Exhibition was then held in Trafalgar 
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Square, feeling, | am afraid, somewhat insensible to the merits 
of what I saw there, and being addressed with the reproach, 
“Evidently you do not care for pictures.” Two years later I 
strayed, alone, into the National Gallery, much smaller and less 
representative then than now, and was spell-bound. So now I 
was going molto lontano to see one picture by Bernardo Luini, 
reward enough in case I did not find the Minister. And thus it 
fell out; for he had gone back the previous day to Turin, 
then Capital of so much of Italy as was yet under the sceptre 
of Victor Emmanuel I. _ It was not till late in the twilight that 
I was back at the little inn at Baveno; and, when a fire of 
chestnut logs was lighted after dinner against the chill of the 
autumn evening, a small group of elderly English ladies, 
then as now generally to be found lingering on in the 
smaller Italian lakeside inns, betrayed a curiosity somewhat 
less pleasing than that of my boatmen in the morning. After a 
few skirmishing inquiries the purport of which I at first scarce 
surmised, their anxiety to acquire useless information drove 
them to put a leading question, and ask whether I was the 
new attaché appointed to the English Legation at Turin. Then 
it was that I discerned the drift of previous inquiries concerning 
my day’s excursion, its goal, and its result. The inquiry was 
answered in the negative, whereupon interest in me, I was glad 
to observe, began to wane. I awoke next morning to an ideal 
Saint Luke’s Summer. Cloud was there none over the hills, 
wind was there none in the air, ripple was there none on the 
water, but only a sort of vague, unmoving, silvery atmosphere, 
autumn’s meditative haze, which made the Borromean Islands 
seem to hover over rather than to float on the quiescent lake ; 
a day expressly made and provided by Fortuna Virilis for the 
expedition up the chestnut-tenanted hills I had been medi- 
tating. I chose an unimportunate guide, less as such than for 
the sake of having a compafiion I could talk or remain silent 
with as the humour took me, and in order to have opportunities 
of educating myself in colloquial Italian. Many people, and 
nearly all travellers, seem to think they can by words enable you 
to see the outward aspect of the countries through which they 
have passed. I confess I think otherwise, just as I have always 
felt the futility of novelists in their endeavours to present to their 
readers the facial aspect of their heroine. The poet may, by the 
witchery of verbal music, thus employing two of the Arts at 
once, throw you into the state, as the phrase is, so that your 
vision may approximate to his, But only he can do that 
through the medium of language, thanks to the subtle power of 
intercommunication of which he alone has the secret. And 
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thus it is that of that long, lovely rippleless day I remember 
only having a frank, manly, charmingly-mannered peasant 
companion, of his suddenly exclaiming, Ecco / Lago D’ Orte, 
and there the diminutive Lake lay amethystine below, set in 
emerald meadows. But athwart the twisting mule-tracks, up 
and adown which we trudged unweariedly hour after hour, the 
funghi, Anglicé agarics, which with nut-brown loaves form the 
staple food of thousands of stalwart subalpine mountaineers, 
were more than ready for the gathering, and fallen walnut 
leaves lay black, while chestnut foliage of more than every 
Phrygian dye hung overhead in motionless layers, now cur- 
taining, now almost obstructing the path. I daresay it was 
that day of Summer’s dethronement and Autumn’s accession 
that prompted, many a year later, the lines: 


The Autumn, thoughtful Autumn, 
Who does not k:now it well, 

When the leaf turns brown, and the mast drops down, 
And the chestnut splits its shell ; 

When we muse on the days that have gone before, 
And the days that will follow after, 

When the grain lies deep on the winnowing floor, 
And the plump gourd hangs from the rafter. 


So long as the last days of Summer, according to Saint Luke, 
followed each other in uneventful succession, so long, though 
never quite forgetting that I was a pilgrim to Rome, I lingered 
among the talkative old ladies at Baveno, and the silent hills 
behind and speechless lake afront Baveno. The first I saw 
only of an evening, for I was brushing the dew away, though 
not with hasty feet, before they were down of a morning, and 
took my chance of finding a mid-day meal of one sort or 
another in some primitive osteria. Epicureanism in food is not, 
or was not wont to be, the foible of youth ; and a couple of 
hard-boiled eggs, a hunch of rustic bread, and a flask of vino 
di paese, shared with genial hosts, were good enough for one 
who had not left school long enough to have forgotten the 
disdain even of Falernian-loving Horace for Persian appa- 
ratus. It may be that, with memory enchanted by distance, 
I remember over-vividly and estimate too highly one meal 
especially partaken of on the Jsola de Pescatori. 1 believe 
the luxury I am going to mention is now as crowdedly sought 
for as once whitebait was, and, for anything I know to the con- 
trary, still is, consumed at Greenwich, or were maids-of-honour 
at Richmond. But of one thing I feel sure. The dainty dish 
then set before me is no longer as carefully prepared as it was 
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then. Sitting-room in the nowadays sense was there none, 
though there were plenty of seats in the whatever-you-like-to- 
call-it where dwelt the happy family whose acquaintance I 
made that day, and room for me was promptly found among 
them. Such dark, rippling hair! Such radiant eyes! Such 
richly coloured cheeks, such bow-shaped lips, and faultless teeth, 
brawny arms, ample busts, incessant talk, and welcoming 
smiles! And what busy dark-stained fingers as they deftly 
peeled the newly fallen walnuts! On the table before them 
were small bowls, holding in various depths of fulness pale- 
coloured transparent liquid. How pleased they seemed to see 
me, father, mother, and beautiful daughters! Had I come far? 
Was I not hungry? Should they not fry for me some lake 
perch in the fresh walnut oil, for such it was? They liked 
Englishmen so much, and they loved England, for it was 
helping forward the making of Italy. Such perch I never ate 
before or since, nor was I ever in more delightful company. 
Veronica, who knows Italy so well, always says she can see how 
they “canoodled” me, whatever that may mean ; but it sounds 
uncommonly like what they did. One was young, and took no 
heed of the morrow, and neither did they. We had never 
been together before ; we should never be together again ; and, 
since I as yet spoke their tongue but brokenly, they had to help 
me out, and this necessitated, did it not, a certain amounf of 
proximity and merry laughter, followed by consoling explana- 
tions, and the blind God knows what not, and all with the 
approbation of Baddbo, and to the delight of Mamma mia, who 
looked on smilingly, and knew exactly what it was all worth. 
And when I was fain forced to go, I told them I was enamoured 
of them all; whereupon they lifted up their siren voices, and 
averred they one and all felt szzlmente, and I was so gentile ; 
and | declared they were Jde//ine, and carine, and 1 should like 
to pass the rest of my days with them, And then, with rustling 
kirtles, they accompanied me to the primitive landing-stage, and 
with glittering eyes followed the receding boat ; and when I still 
could see their Juno-moulded forms, but their Olympian eyes no 
more, they broke into a song the notes of which reached me 
like a far-off carillon, but all I could catch of the words were, 
“Addio! Mio bel! addio!” “Amore,” and again “ Amore,” 
and “Non tiscordar! Addio!” And Isat inthe boat somewhat 
sadly, and thought how delightful life might be, if it were only 
a little different from what it really is. 


But Summer days, like happiest fairy story 
That ever of love and love’s crowned longings breathed, 
Sadden to close, and slowly-fading glory 
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Of dell, and glade, and runnel meadow-sheathed, 
And breadths of bracken green round beeches hoary, 
Die, and to memory only are bequeathed. 


And so it befell the days of Saint Luke’s Summer on Lago 
Maggiore that I have been trying to recall ; and, loud above 
late Autumn gusts and pelting of mountain rain, I again heard 
the august name of Rome. How it rained in Turin! How, for 
three nights and days, it rained without respite at Milan! I 
read, for the first time, by blazing subalpine logs, J Promessi 
Sposi, still the most classical, and therefore the one most 
likely the longest to endure, of Italian prose romances; long 
after the pornographic pretentiousness of later days is ignored 
by periods of better literary taste than the present. -I was 
beginning to read the more simple, straightforwardly written 
Italian books with tolerable comfort,and I remember that, at 
Genoa, where the narrow streets and passages were running 
with water, I bought and read an Italian translation of Les 
Misérables that had just appeared. I did not want to have my 
first sight of Rome till this generally expected spell of Autumn 
wet had passed away, as it shortly did. Then I took boat to 
Civita Vecchia, and thence started, behind jingling bells and 
whip rhythmically sounding, for the Imperial City. 

But dusk had fallen before I reached it, and so it mattered little 
that I entered by the Porta Aurelia, perhaps the least impressive 
of the many approaches to Rome ; and I was being driven, swing- 
ing and swaying on ill-fitted wheels, all making a separate track for 
themselves, over the unevenly paved, scarcely lighted streets of 
the Trastevere. I could just see the colossal outlines of Saint 
Peter’s and the Castle of Sant’ Angelo looming through the 
twilight, and in the dark narrow ways here and there a figure 
with a cloak flung across from shoulder to shoulder and 
carefully crossing the mouth, making one feel as if the stiletto- 
bearing emissaries of Roderigo or Czsar Borgia had come to 
life again, and were ready to strike the assigned victim, and then 
vanish into the darkness. But within an hour of the diligence 
driving into the Piazza di Spagna, and drawing up at the doors 
of the Albergo di Londra, the moon had risen, and it was the 
November moon at full. Do you ask if I went to the 
Colosseum? Yes, and alone, yet not alone; for Commodus 
and Christian Martyrs accompanied me, and I heard in its mys- 
terious and majestic solitude the roar of underground lions hotly 
breathing for their prey, and grave Roman Senators and pitiless 
Roman matrons applauding Dacian gladiators as they advanced, 
retreated, rallied, and struck at each other’s lives. And as I 
wended innward, and met ever and anon a batch of French 
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Zouaves patrolling the deserted streets, I found myself mur- 
muring to the Night the exquisite line Ovid makes Paris address 
to Helen: 

Accipe me lectu, nocte silente, tuo, 


and then slept the sleep of the weary traveller. 

Awaking somewhat late, and flinging back the sersiane from 
the window of my room on the topmost storey of the hotel 
where [| had sought shelter till finding quarters more congenial, 
I beheld—well, what many years later I strove to describe : 


The sluggish mountains, donning crowns of gold, 
Uprose to greet the Morning. O’er the plain 

Of blight and wreck a roseate wave was rolled. 
Glowed in the sunlight aqueduct and fane, 

No longer ruined. Amorous Gods of old 

Would soon, it seemed, their ancient seat regain, 
And rule once more from oracle and shrine 

A Realm for mortal Empire too divine. 


Rome, Rome itself, bathed in auroral sheen, 

Its domes, towers, columns, fanned by Volscian gales, 
Scanned from above, one well indeed might ween 

A sunlit sea flecked with Ausonian sails. 

Here, sportive fountains leaped, and laughed between ; 
There, bright-trunked stone-pines hung their sombre veils 
’Twixt earth and sky, and cracks in temples hoar 

But dimples seemed, wherewith they smiled once more.* 


* The Human Tragedy, 1V., \xxxii., lxxxiv. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADA 


THE unanimous opinion of Canada in favour of preference 
finds ever-growing expression. It would indeed be difficult to 
find a dissentient voice. Even Sir Richard Cartwright, the 
Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce, who has been 
hitherto known as a Free Trade precisian, supports the great 
policy. “If Mr. Chamberlain aims at reciprocity,” says Sir 
Richard Cartwright, “I have a great deal to say in his favour. . . 
If hesays it would be a great gain to the nations to exchange 
goods on fair terms, I agree, and think it worth while to make 
sacrifices for such an arrangement.” Sir Richard, it is true, 
“desires a British Zollverein as a step in the direction of a friendly 
alliance between Canada, Great Britain, and the United States.” 
We may all sympathise with that ideal. Mr. Chamberlain has 
surely given the most conclusive proof that he is not averse to 
an alliance with the United States. But though Anglo-Saxon 
federation be an ultimate ideal, our immediate duty is to develop 
and organise our own Imperial system. We have a good many 
steps in our own evolution to take before we can begin to think 
of pan-Anglo-Saxondom. Nothing will be gained for this idea 
by surrender on our side of self-interest, or by an indifference to 
such sentiments and influences as are represented in the following 
passage from a recent number of the North American Review. 
Canada [says the writer] belongs to the United States, and by the will of her 
people she must some day be a great, proud, and welcome addition to the 
Union. Canada’s position is not only anachronistic but it is also unique. It 
is to-day the only colony in either hemisphere that is situated beside a great 
civilised alien power. An ocean divides it from the Mother Country and the 


huge nation near it is constantly, though unconsciously, attracting it away from 
its allegiance. 


Anglo-American friendship will scarcely be promoted by the 
assertion on the one side, and still less by the admission on the 
other, of claims of that kind. John Bull is not wanting in the 
proper sentiment towards his Yankee cousins, but there is, we 
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believe, no issue which he would take up with more spirit than 
that of the possession of Canada as against the United States. 

It is impossible even to enumerate the speeches and resolutions 
made recently throughout the Dominion in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
support. The Boards of Trade of Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Brantford, St. John’s, and many others, have expressed their 
complete sympathy. “ We believe,” said Mr. Young, Secretary 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, “ that the demands 
of Canada are so great, and that the development of the Dominion 
will proceed at such a pace for years to come, that there will be 
a great surplus of manufactured articles that our manufacturers 
will be unable to supply. We shall be able to arrange that this 
surplus be purchased in Britain.” There are signs that the trade 
movement within the British Empire is reviving in the United 
States the idea of reciprocity with Canada. Canada, however, 
is not likely to forget her experiences at the time of the Elgin 
Treaty. Mr. Ross, the Premier of Ontario, touched on this 
question lately at Toronto. He discouraged alliance with the 
United States, and said, “We cannot afford to quarrel with the 
United States and they cannot afford to quarrel with us. The 
most entangling alliance we could enter into with the American 
people would be a reciprocity treaty which might be repealed by 
Congress at any time by some whim. I prefer that we should 
not be at the mercy of any foreign Congress or State. Let us 
develop our trade along the lines, which I believe will be per- 
manent, of the British Empire.” Mr. Ross declared that it would 
never do to make Canadian trade dependent on a treaty with 
Congress while they had something like preferential trade within 
the Empire offered to them. The Hon. George E. Foster, formerly 
Minister of Finance in Canada, and representing especially the 
manufacturing interests of the Dominion, has conducted a 
successful campaign of his own in support of Mr. Chamberlain 
in all parts of this country. His speeches have been full of in- 
struction and inspiration. Speaking at Oldham, he said : 

In Canada, to-day, the British Empire had a country which, foot for foot and 
opportunity for opportunity, was a better land and had greater possibilities than 
even the United States. The question was, would Britain move in the future 
with Canada or without her? Canada said, “ Defend us with your fleet, and we 
will build up on Canadian soil a nation which in fifty years will stand at your 
back, and, in conjunction with you, will command the peace of the world.” In 
Canada both parties were agreed on moderate and adequate Protection. They 
could send over to Canada a deputation of working men, and he challenged 
such a deputation to find anywhere better fed, happier, or more prosperous 


working men than in that colony. If Britain refused to grant a preference to 
the Colonies, Britain and the Colonies would not get into closer relations and 
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might drift apart. Had England so many doors to-day that she could refuse 
the colonial open door? Whether or not Britain had any idea of giving up 
the business of the Empire, the Colonies had no idea of committing national 
suicide. 


At Edinburgh he touched a point on which there seems to be 
much ignorance. 


Let him explode the idea that they in Canada were at the mercy of the 
United States or any other country for open ports in Canada. There were 
Englishmen who thought they were—that the only way they could get into 
Canada was through New York. It was not so. They had a river, the St. 
Lawrence, and one of the finest water-ways that the world had. It was open 
eight months of the year, and when the ice closed a portion of it they had 
three as good ports as they wanted, which were open all the year round, and 
would take the commercial navies of the world into them to get grain. 
Canada, he wished it to be thoroughly understood, had ports of her own summer 
and winter. 


It is obvious that the neighbourhood of a powerful industrial 
people like the United States very greatly complicates the eco- 
nomic relations of Canada with the Mother Country, and affects 
the application of the principle of preference. In the case of 
articles on the Canadian free list, especially those heavy goods 
in which freight is a large proportion of the value, the United 
States has a natural advantage from her geographical position 
which no competitor canassail. It is very possible, owing to the 
same circumstance, that a duty may be too low or the preference 
upon it too small for the latter to confer any real advantage upon 
the Mother Country as against the “slaughter prices” of the 
nation over the border. Mr. Drummond, President of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, spoke thus at Toronto on 
November 20 at a dinner of the Association: 


We favour a policy of reciprocity and preferential trade within the British 
Empire, whereby through re-adjustment of their respective fiscal systems the 
United Kingdom and her Colonies will each grant to the products of the other 
a substantial preference as against the products of foreign countries. 

We are of opinion that a preference as against the products of foreign States 
is all that we can reasonably expect one from the other under existing con- 
ditions, or that it would be in the general interest of the Empire to arrange at 
present. 

We believe that to make our present Canadian preference of 334 per cent. 
in favour of Great Britain of real value to her as against her foreign competitors, 
the base of Canada’s general tariff would be raised sufficiently to make the 
percentage form of preference really effective. The 334 per cent. preference 
is naturally of no service whatever to British producers in enabling them to 
meet the slaughter prices of their foreign competitors, if the article they desire 
to sell us is, as in the case of steel rails, for instance, on the free list of our 
Canadian tariff. In such case we have nothing to give. We are practically 
where our British friends are in respect to their present fiscal system. 

Our present tariff on many lines of goods that Britain might well supply us 
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with is far too low, and therefore the percentage preference is of little value. 
With a higher and better tariff, the orders in many lines of goods for our 
surplus requirements that are now going to the United States and Germany 
might be transferred to British workshops. 

The adoption of an official general tariff by Canada will not only have the 
effect of encouraging the development of Canadian resources, which is in the 
best interests of the Empire itself, but for the reasons mentioned will much 
more effectively than now tend to divert to Great Britain our orders for surplus 
requirements, which, with a growing population, will necessarily always be more 
or less great. 

It may be useful to repeat here the lines of further preference 
which the Canadian representatives of the Coronation Conference 
undertook to recommend to their Government. They were 
these : 


(The existing preference of 33} per cent. and) an additional preference on lists 
of selected articles : 


(a) By further reducing the duties in favour of the United Kingdom. 

(6) By raising the dutjes against foreign imports. 

(c) By imposing duties on certain foreign imports now on the free list. 
There need be little doubt of the willingness of Canada to meet 
Mr. Chamberlain in the most generous spirit when he visits the 
Empire to arrange the terms of the Imperial Customs Union. 

Lord Strathcona, speaking at Edinburgh, mentioned that 
100,000 citizens of the United States have migrated into the 
North-west of Canada during the last few years. Ten thousand 
more, it is stated, will cross the border during 1904. No doubt 
the new settlers will prove thoroughly loyal subjects of the King, 
for, as the Montreal Star remarks, Jonathan Corncob, of Kansas, 
having moved with Mrs. Corncob and the little Corncobs to 
Manitoba, is not going to be such an “awful chump” as to 
“swap his home, his farm, and his allegiance for the preference 
and then try to swap the preference for his old allegiance.” Still 
we cannot help hoping that British subjects will get the most and 
the best of these vacant territories in the Empire. 


AUSTRALIA—THE ELECTIONS 


The most striking feature of the Australian elections has been 
the astonishing success of the Labour party. The figures as we 
write are : 


Now. Last Parliament. 

Senate: 

Ministerialists . ‘ 8 ess 12 

Opposition . . ‘ 14 bias 16 

Labour a ; 14 eee 8 
House of Representatives : 

Ministerialists . : 26 en 32 

Opposition . ; ; 27 one 27 


Labour e . Pe 22° oe 16 
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This does not mean that the Deakin Cabinet must resign, because 
the Labour members, being, unlike their Parliamentary brothers 
in England, mostly Protectionists, will support the present 
Government “ in return for concessions.” There seems to be no 
prospect at present of a coalition between Ministerialists and 
Opposition as against the Labour forces, so that the latter con- 
tinue to hold the balance of power. It is said that Mr. Reid will 
move a vote of no-confidence in the Government when Parliament 
meets next month, and will bid for Labour support. A three- 
party system, with its duo litigantes and its tertius gaudens, is not 
conducive either to honesty or efficiency, and is not likely to be 
permanent. The more conservative section of the Australian 
people is of course alarmed at these Labour victories, and cries 
out for a rapprochement between the two more moderate parties. 
Meantime the Deakin Cabinet remains unaltered, and the Tariff 
is secured against any alteration in the direction of Free Trade. 

There is not much significance in the elections from the point 
of view of Imperial preference. A great majority in all parties is 
in favour of that principle, though there are differences as to the 
methods of its application. Mr. Deakin and Mr. Reid are both 
equally committed to it, but in the matter of method they 
are much at variance. The controversy between the two leaders 
is somewhat amusing. Here isa passage from Mr. Deakin’s first 
speech as Federal Prime Minister : 

A great deal was being heard of preferential trade. Let them consider the 
matter calmly, and they would find that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals would 
richly repay Australia. No policy ever offered was so absolutely beneficial to 
Australia as a policy of preferential trade with the Mother Country. They 
should stand everywhere for national trade. The founders of the great Free 
Trade doctrine did not hesitate to enter into commercial treaties ; yet there 
were some people who now said we must not have reciprocity with our own 
flesh and blood. Their opponents’ policy was foreign trade. 

Mr. Reid is no less suspicious of the motives and methods of 
his opponents : 


That a man who had fiercely conducted a tariff war against the Mother 
Country for thirty years should have the audacity to put men like himself 
(Mr. Reid) in the category of men opposed to the interests of the Mother 
Country passed his comprehension. When he (Mr. Reid) was in power, he 
brought down all the barriers between the Mother Country and New South 
Wales. The Mother Country had never objected to a revenue tariff, but it had 
objected to men like Mr. Deakin, who had devised tariffs to shut the Mother 
Country out. This talk of preferential trade was only a red herring trailed 
across the track. Under all the magnificent display of loyalty, there was the 
disloyalty of attempting to take advantages from a country without giving 
advantages in return. It was also a breach of faith, as the ex-Prime Minister 
had bound himself in London to grant preferential trade with Great Britain 
without asking for anything in return. 
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There is no difference between the two, it will be noticed, on 
the main issue. The controversy turns on the question whether 
preference shall be given on the basis of a high or of a low duty. 
It is of course quite ridiculous to say that Mr. Deakin’s object is 
“to cheat Mr. Chamberlain.” Such phrases are merely electoral 
amenities. So good a Free Trader as Mr. B. R. Wise, the 
Attorney-General of New South Wales, supports the Federal 
Government on this question, and comes into severe collision 
therefore with Mr. Reid. The British manufacturer would 
like to see the colonial duties on his products reduced, but 
after all the main thing is the preference, and where the duties 
are not prohibitive, and foreign imports are necessary in large 
quantities, it matters little whether the preference, if generous 
enough, is effected by reducing the duty for the British importer 
or by raising it for the foreigner. The all-important object for 
the present is to see the principle of reciprocity established. That 
will in itself be a igreat step in Imperial organisation, and will 
bring influences into play which may ultimately effect a complete 
Imperial Zollverein. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Some disappointment has been expressed that Mr. Seddon’s 
preferential proposals, which were carried in the New Zealand 
Parliament on November 19, took the form of raising the duties 
upon foreign rather than of reducing them on British goods. In 
moving the second reading of the Trade Bill, Mr. Seddon pointed 
out how New Zealand “was fast becoming, like the Mother 
Country, a dumping-ground for surplus manufactures of foreign 
countries. For five years foreign trade with New Zealand had 
increased £1,000,000. . . . In several leading lines of goods the 
United Kingdom, compared with Germany and America, was 
losing ground.” Mr. Seddon’s preference will, at any rate, help 
to stop that process. A tariff advantage which secures for the 
Mother Country the large and increasing area of the New 
Zealand trade, in which she is brought into competition with 
the foreigner, is well worth having, and certainly justifies the 
preference which Mr. Chamberlain proposes to give to New 
Zealand produce. Mr. Seddon remarked also that “ the preference 
proposed in the Bill was only a first instalment from this Colony. 
In giving preference return was not demanded. Response was 
left to come spontaneously from the Mother Country.” Such 
expressions, we need hardly say, do not absolve, and are not 
intended to absolve, the Mother Country from playing her part in 
this movement towards closer trade relations within the Empire. 
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“ New Zealand has kept good faith,” cabled Mr. Seddon, “ and 
given the first instalment of preferential trade to the Empire.” 
All the self-governing Colonies will soon have likewise fulfilled 
their promise of trade advantage to the Mother Country. Two 
facts are worth remembering. Firstly, these promises were 
contained in resolutions which also respectfully urged upon 
his Majesty’s Government to give a corresponding preference to 
colonial products in the United Kingdom. Secondly, the object 
which the Colonies have in view, viz., to strengthen and unite the 
Empire by “promoting the development of the resources and 
industries of the several parts,” can obviously not be effected 
unless the home country does her partand thus completes the 
circle. With the complete fulfilment of the colonial promises 
we shall reach a situation which will be too strong for all but the 
most indurated Little Englander. It will scarcely do to insist 
that the Colonies expect no return, or to depreciate the signifi- 
cance of the movement. Surely no one is so ignorant as really 
to believe that a one-sided system of preference can continue, or 
that England can refuse to reciprocate without ulterior results 
deeply affecting the future of the Empire. The Colonies, we 
may be sure, once thwarted in their aspirations towards a closer 
union of the Empire, will never, and can never, repeat that effort. 
Their public opinion will not justify a continuance of one-sided 
preference. Amid many courteous expressions they have not 
failed to warn us of the possible results of England’s refusal to 
help. If that refusal is continued, we shall strengthen and per- 
petuate every disruptive influence within the Empire. We shall 
encourage everywhere the cosmopolitan at the expense of the 
Imperial sentiment, and commit an act, to use Mr. Foster’s 
expression, of deliberate “national suicide.” Such a betrayal, 
however innocent it may appear to the Little Englanders in our 
midst, is inconceivable of Englishmen who preserves any spark 
of the old national spirit, and who feel that they are the trustees 
for future generations of those who have fought and wrought 
and thought for the British Empire in the past. 


SOUTH AFRICA—WHITE, BLACK, AND YELLOW 


The question of yellow labour for the gold-mines of the Rand, 
which has so long divided public opinion in South Africa, has at 
last awakened English political interest. Its exact relevance to 
the electoral issue was probably not understood by those Liberal 
enthusiasts who tried to make a cry of it at the Dulwich election. 
The nature of the South African labour problem was perhaps 
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still less understood. The proposal to bring the Chinaman 
to the Rand was first heard in South Africa about the middle of 
1901, and was generally denounced by those who cared for the 
social and political interests of the country. It soon became 
evident that the Rand magnates had set their hearts upon the 
scheme, and that a very determined and varied propaganda in its 
favour was being carried on. Public opinion, however, still de- 
manded that Chinese labour should be regarded as a last resource. 
That was the view of Mr. Rhodes, who has been unjustifiably 
claimed as a supporter of Chinese labour for its own sake. Mr. 
Rhodes always maintained that, while itmight oneday be necessary, 
the advent of that day should not too hastily be assumed. Two 
experiments had to be made before the idea could be seriously 
entertained. The first was to employ white unskilled labour in the 
mines, to make practically a white industry of the Rand; the second, 
to make one more attempt to recruit the necessary black labour in 
the continent of Africa. The experiment with white labour was 
watched with the deepest interest. A great political advantage 
was involved. The Transvaal is some day to be the dominant 
British State in a South African Federation, and a large British 
immigration is therefore essential on grounds of high policy. 
In the Cape Colony a British majority must be always, to say the 
least, precarious. The Orange River Colony is practically a Boer 
enclave, and the Boers have now become an important element 
in the population of Rhodesia. Natal, Rhodesia, and the Trans- 
vaal must each be prevailingly British if the South African Federa- 
tion is to serve as a final bulwark and guarantee of British 
supremacy in those regions. All Transvaal work, therefore, 
which the Briton might be able and willing to do, should be re- 
served for him. Moreover, it is well known that the gold-mines 
of California, which are far less valuable than those of the Rand, 
are worked on an exclusively white basis. Why should that be 
impossible in the more opulent South African industry? The 
Transvaal is a white country, and Johannesburg as inhabitable 
for the English artisan and his family as Birmingham or Man- 
chester. All who have been to Johannesburg must have felt the 
curious sensation on approaching this mid-African city, espe- 
cially in the dusk of evening, that they were back again in old 
England among the most familiar features of her industrial and 
mining districts. There is no reason in climate or environ- 
ment why English artisan democracy, with all its adjuncts, trade 
unions included, should not be literally reproduced in this 
modern and thriving city on the African veld. This prospect has 
no charms for the Rand capitalists, The experiments in white 
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labour were probably undertaken without any lively hope that 
they would succeed. A considerable success is said to have been 
achieved by Mr. Creswell, late manager of the Village Main Reef, 
who together with Mr. Wybergh, Commissioner of Mines, and , 
Mr. Monypenny, editor of the Star, recently resigned his position 
in protest against the introduction of Chinese labour. 

On the whole it would seem that a large employment of 
white unskilled labour on the mines is at present impossible. 
The skilled workman, who enjoys a privileged salary, is 
averse to the prospect of a large immigration of white labour, 
which would undoubtedly mean a levelling-down of wages. Ina 
country, too, like South Africa where the white races live in the 
midst of a great black population, the encouragement of a large 
class of unskilled white labour is generally disapproved. The 
only hope of working the gold-mines of the Rand mainly with 
white labour is to re-organise the industry on a more collective 
and co-operative basis, and, above all, to develop labour-saving 
machinery. These objects, indeed, whatever immediate re- 
sources be adopted, must be kept steadily in view. It will not 
do for the magnates to tell us that the last word has been said 
in labour-saving mechanism on the Rand. It would perhaps be 
truer to say that the development in question has as yet scarcely 
begun. . 

It soon became evident, therefore, that an exclusive or greatly 
extended use of white labour was at present impracticable. 
Surely, however, it might be possible to resume the white 
and black system by offering improved labour-conditions 
to the black man at the mines and by a thorough scouring 
of every possible region of labour-supply. If a great amount 
of unskilled labour was still available on the Rand it ought 
surely to be reserved on social and economic grounds to the 
South African native. Otherwise, by giving away the work 
to be done, we should be left with a quite insoluble native 
problem. We should be conferring upon the barbarian an un- 
limited charter of that dolce far niente which is so congenial to 
him. The racial varieties in South Africa were already sufficiently 
numerous. South Africa for South Africans (white, black, and 
brown) seemed at least as reasonable an ideal as Australia for 
Australians. In July, therefore, of last year a Native Labour 
Commission was appointed by the Government of the Transvaal 
with the following reference : 


To inquire what amount of labour is necessary for the requirements of the 
agricultural, mining, and other industries of the Transvaal, and to ascertain 
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how far it is possible to obtain an adequate supply of labour to meet such 
requirements from Central and Southern Africa. 


The majority Report of this Commission was extremely dis- 
couraging. “We find,” it concludes : 

(1) That the demand for native labour for agriculture in the Transvaal is 
largely in excess of the present supply, and as the development of the country 
proceeds this demand will greatly increase. 

(2) That the demand for native labour for the Transvaal mining industry is 
in excess of the present supply by about 129,000 labourers, and whilst no com- 
plete data of the future requirements of the whole industry are obtainable, it is 
estimated that the mines of the Witwaterstrand alone will require, within the 
next five years, an additional supply of 196,000 labourers. 

(3) That the demand for native labour for other Transvaal industries, includ- 
ing railways, is greatly in excess of the present supply, and will increase con- 
currently with the advancement on mining and agriculture. 

(4) That there is no adequate supply of labour in Central and Southern 
Africa to meet the above requirements. 

The minority Report signed by only two members of the Com- 
mission traverses these findings, but cannot be expected to have 
much influence on the solution of the problem. We are thrown 
back upon the unwelcome conclusion that South Africa with its 
teeming and idle millions is unable to do its own work, and that 
the wages of that work must in a great proportion go to an alien 
race and be spent in another continent. It is a distressing conclu- 
sion for many reasons and will not and cannot be accepted as 
final. Happily the greatest enthusiasts for the Chinaman have 
recognised him as a merely temporary expedient. He is to be 
regarded strictly as a sojourner and not a dweller in the land. 
It is not simply that his indentures must be stiff and rigidly 
enforced documents. It must be the object of Government and 
capitalist to reduce continuously the necessary minimum of 
Chinese labour requirements. The yellow smudge must not be 
allowed to relax any efforts to widen the white area in the personnel 
of the Rand industry and to introduce the black man south of the 
Zambesi, as he falls away from the tribal unit, into the social and 
economic system of the sub-continent. If the yellow men be 
accepted as a permanent factor in the South African population, 
Ichabod may be written on most of the social and political 
ideals cherished by the most unselfish friends of that country. 
From the moment the Chinaman arrives every effort must be 
made to get him well out of the country again. Whatever views 
the cosmopolitan Rand magnates may hold on the question, the 
ideal of the Government and of such healthy and free public 
opinion as exists along the Rand should be to make Johannesburg 
and its industry British, to give the work and the wages so far as 
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possible to the British working man and to reserve whatever un- 
skilled work remains for the black population, which numbers six 
millions, babies and all included, south of the Zambesi. The 
Chinaman is necessary to help us over the period of transition. 
Indeed, his arrival is now practically certain. The depression in 
the Transvaal gold industry cannot continue without inflicting 
distress upon countless thousands who have invested their savings 
in the gold-mines and the many subsidiary industries which are 
suffering insympathy. The entire social and political advance of 
the Transvaal and of South Africa is arrested by the shortage of 
labour at the scene of this dominant industry. No sound 
Imperialist, however, can contemplate the “dumping” of a 
quarter of a million of Chinese pig-tails upon a British colony 
except on the conditions and with the reservations just mentioned. 
We feel sure that this question and all it involves may be safely 
left in the hands of Lord Milner and the Legislative Council of 
the Transvaal. 


The elections for the Cape House of Assembly take place this 
month, The result of the voting for the Legislative Council 
justifies a hope that the Progressives may obtain a fair working 
majority. That party is, however, still grievously disunited, while 
the Bond is, as usual, “as compact a framework as any January 
could freeze together.” The Bond, we may be sure, will miss no 
opportunities, and it has fixed upon the question of Chinese 
labour as a likely ground of appeal to the coloured vote. That is 
a question of course affecting South Africa as a whole, but the 
revival of the Transvaal industries is also a vital matter for Cape 
Town and the Colony. Apart from electoral exigencies, some fair 
compromise, with guarantees, might have commended itself to the 
politicians and business men of the Cape. The result of the 
elections will be awaited with interest; but, unpleasant as a 
Bond victory would be, the annexation of the great overshadow- 
ing States of the North to the British Empire has taken the sting 
out of those victories for the future. Only such fatuity on 
our part as ought to be inconceivable can deprive us of that 
advantage. 


